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THE GLASS BALL 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


NDER the Red Tin Roof 
j was the old-fashioned 


| breakfast room. 
: Here were high dres- 


sers lined with blue 

plates and polished cups. 

= From the ceiling hung 

an old iron lantern. At the windows 

swung heavy wooden shutters; under 

the mantel was the big brick fireplace, 

where of winter nights the flames sprang 

and clawed, foamed at their scarlet 

mouths, flapped their blue wings and 
switched their yellow tails. 

There was a wide door to the breakfast 
room, a door that only swung free in sum- 
mer. It opened out on a small square of 
paving stones from which ran a little stone 
path down to the garden gate. It was a 
pleasant place—the doorstep. It was 
wide enough to hold the Three. It meas- 
ured its distance from the ground in be- 
nevolent recognition of short legs. 

How many things agreeable to the sense 
were grouped around the stone square. 
There, to one’s eyes came the sparrows to 
drink from tiny left-over pools. There, 
over one’s head hung the intermingled 


fruits of hop and grape vine. There be- 
neath one’s feet were the cone-topped 
habitations of many tribes of ants. As 
for one’s nose—there was a big white bush 
girt with an intangible radius, honey- 
sweet; the tall pine tree with climbing 
roses laughing to the sky, and in one’s 
ears, where sounds swam together, the 
drone of black bees continually a-murmur. 
On Sunday afternoon it was invariably 
to the breakfast room doorstep that the 
Three betook themselves. Here, for an 
hour they studied—believing that the 
Nations of the World, sitting on their 
doorsteps, did likewise—the Sunday Col- 
lect. They-—also, of course, the Nations- 
of-the-World—were not to talk until the 
lessons were learned. At any untimely 
levity, how inevitably some sleepy, color- 
less Grown-up appeared, finger on lip, look- 
ing the clammy silence she enjoined. Then 
settled a chill over the globe, a dumbness 
on the Nations-of-the-World. Thereafter 
all communication was de profundis. 
Oh, Sunday! Day of Lost Opportunity! 
Oh, Day of Chances that never came again! 
Day when the Patch Boy, Mercury of 
nimble limb and wit, Robin Hood of the 
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woods, Nestor of the barnyard, appeared 
suddenly out of the mystery that en- 
shrouded his existence; and, offering to 
escort the Three to behold his live coon, 
was frowned dewn by the Grown-up in 
power. (Oh, Nations-of-the-World, be- 
cause it was Sunday you never saw that 
live coon.) 

Day when the milkman—a person am- 
brosial of kindness, made the mistaken 
suggestion of a ride in his fascinating 
chariot to the greater fascination of con- 
templating his pigs. (Oh, Nations-of-the- 
World, because it was Sunday you never 
saw those pigs!) Day when humming 
birds emerged from the iridescent nebula 
of their existence to flash by into rainbow 
Void. When hens, usually conservative, 
dawdled by, loud with enthusiasm over the 
last hiding place for eggs. (Oh, Nations-of- 
the-World, because it was Sunday you 
never found those eggs.) 

Oh, Sunday. Oh, surcharge of aspira- 
tion. Oh, pitiless hermetics of prohibition. 
. Nations-of-the-World—can it be 
that you, too, rebelled, that you, too, re- 
member, and that since those days of the 
loss of so much that was golden you have 
wrenched Sunday out of the calendar? 
Foolish world of men, to think that by so 
doing you may recover the Opportunities; 
go with the Patch Boy to see the live coon, 
ride with the milkman to behold the pigs. 
As for the humming bird and the rainbow 
Void into which he vanished, not by fore- 
going Sunday shall you ever follow him 
down his lily-lighted vistas . . . I 
trow it were better to observe Sunday still, 
Oh, Nations-of-the-World. It were better, 
methinks, to sit quietly in the Doorway, 
to study the Sunday collect and to speak 
de profundis. And thus, perhaps, be it 
ever so gradually, to float on some new 
wing of meditation and aspiration into that 
World where those lost things, forever 
longed for, sit with their old glamour all 
around them, awaiting you—Oh, Nations- 
of-the-World. 

“Its a pity about the prayer-book,” ob- 
served the Prophet languidly, ‘‘no pic- 
tures, no stories, and the ‘O Lords’ and 
things don’t really mean anything. I like 
Jack the Giant Killer better.” 

The Wight lying on his back, waving his 
heels in the air and dismally craving con- 
versation for once assented. He demon- 
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strated how peculiarly futile was the 
wording of a collect. A collect was a 
prayer, wasn’t it? Well, then, why not a 
real prayer asking for what one wanted? 
Guinea pigs, strawberries, things vital and 
vivid. 

“| have a collect of my own,” remarked 
the Believer timidly. “1 made it up yes- 
terday—that time I was mad and got 
under the table and wouldn’t speak to 
anybody.” 

Urged to recite this composition, the 
Believer, however, demurred; the instinct 
of authorship, embryo but self-protective, 
told her that what seems fluent and fine- 
colored with personal emotions falls flat 
and feeble on the unattuned ear. 

“You're afraid,” sneered the Wight. 
“You didn’t really make it up yourself. 
It’s just one you remember, it’s the same 
one I made up last year.” 

But against this contemptible charge of 
plagiarism the Believer stoutly defended 
herself. 

“That’s the way you always are,” she 
complained with heat. ‘You want my 
things, and then when | give them to you 
you say they were yours anyhow.” (Al- 
ready the Believer had learned the lesson, 
the lesson which for her sex is so much 
harder, so much more important than the 
Sunday collect.) 

The Prophet, comfortably leaning 
against the doorpost interposed. His head 
was thrown back, his eyes fixed upon the 
big white bush a-hum with bees. He let 
his gaze slowly travel up the bush, range 
over its plumy crest and wander along to 
the pine trees; here, following the climb- 
ing roses, it wandered up and up to the 
tree’s apex; beyond which white clouds 
burst out of the blue: Now he spoke, 
“You'd better say it,’ he advised sooth- 
ingly. It’s all there is to do. We can’t 
chase butterflies to-day, you know; we 
can’t have hop-toad races. Last Sunday, 
you see was different. We had that 
potato-bug and played circus, and made it 
walk the tight-rope on your coral necklace. 
We had that gingerbread and the ants 
were the Israelites, and we were Moses. 
The Prophet dwelt blissfully upon these 
diversions, but his face fell even as he re- 
called them, but this Sunday there doesn’t 
seem to be anything.” 

The Wight said nothing. All his nerve 
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seemed suddenly to give way. His back- 
* bone became jelly. It appeared that he 
could not longer enduye the torture of this 
emptiness. Whether his anguish was of 
the stomach or of the heart he could not 
say, but he groaned and fell bodily upon 
the Believer in despair so poignant, bore- 
dom so utter as to call for her unreserved 
sympathy, she hastened to the general 
rescue, reciting her collect without the 
formality of stage business. 

“O Lord we beseech Thee,’”’ gabbled 
the Believer hurriedly, ““O Lord we be- 
seech Thee, let me, or Ted if you’d rather 
on account of his owning the bird-house 
get close enough to a bird to put salt on 
his tail. For I would not hurt the bird, 
I only want to feel it. Please send an 
angel to show me where | planted the blue 
marble, for I have forgotten and | want to 
dig it up again, for it was not mine but 
Ted’s, and O Lord you know what a fuss 
he makes about his things and he says he 
doesn’t want to wait to see if more marbles 
will come up. 

“Through the same Mediator and Ad- 
vocate, r “Aman.” 

It was understood by the Three that all 
collects and prayers were to end ‘‘Aman’”’. 
When reciting to the grown-up in power 
one said Amen out loud and A Man under 
one’s breath. One knew that Aman was 
‘foolish, but it was not so foolish as A Men. 
Of too inanities one preferred one’s own. 

“It’s a no-good collect,” said the Wight 
ungratefully, “‘couldn’t you have it nicer? 
Couldn’t you get guns in it and flags and 
soldiers. In my collects I have bears and 
hop-toads and spiders and oh, everything.” 

The Believer was hurt and a little an- 
noyed. She smoothed down her white 
apron virtuously. “That’s because you 
don’t know how to make a collect she re- 
proved him. No one ever says “spiders” 
or ‘‘wasps” or anything in churches, even 
when they see them. It would be wicked 
to have a collect with a hop-toad in it. If 
a hop-toad came hopping into church it 
would be awful. 

“It wouldn't,” said the Wight. 

“It would,” said the Believer. 

“It would not,” insisted the Wight. 

“It would so,” persisted the Believer. 
They paused. A bright sign of battle ap- 
peared in their faces. They looked at each 
other belligerently, hopefully, trying to 
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work up to the usual crescendo, sniffing 
the air for the stimulus to warfare. But, 
alas, the chord that had been smitten woke 
no other chords. It passed trembling with 
its martial music out of sight. Two pairs 
of eyes met in sudden blankness, in barren 
realization. On Sunday no one ever 
quarreled. Not even the Nations of the 
World. 

The afternoon dragged. More cottony 
clouds fluffed up in the placid sky. 
Roosters, afar off, lifted up their voices in 
that melancholy motif, with which from 
times Biblical, a rooster has expressed his 
utter disillusion, his morbid pessimism. 
Sedate, Sundayfied and full of gutteral 
contempt the chickens filed by. This and 
that hop-toad leaped from his den to pass 
just out of reach of,the doorstep, and with 
a memory of past insults, cynically narrow 
his eyes. More and more hypnotic grew 
the humming in the big, sweet bush. In 
the breathless, speechless quiet, by the 
general pause and movelessness of objects 
near, one could detect the slow, ponderous 
wheeling of the great, green, cumbrous 
world. Strange that rock and tree kept 
their positions! Strange that the sky’s 
swaying was only slight! After a mo- 
ment’s silent and_half-fearful contempla- 
tion of this revolving, the Believer settled 
her smail person more firmly on the door- 
step. She had ever felt the precarious 
position of humanity. What a strange 
uncertain experience it was, sitting in the 
lap of this big, clumsy, turning world. If 
one planted one’s self at all carelessly, 
might not one some day spill out of it? 
Spill into space, with the sky and trees 
falling past one? 

For a long time the Prophet had been 
gazing at the big-fluted cloud directly over 
his head. He had been speechless, ab- 
sorbed, in a kind of trance out of which it 
seemed impossible to rouse him. At last 
he spoke, but he addressed himself neither 
to the Believer nor the Wight, and he said 
a strange thing: “I want six new marbles,” 
he whispered softly. He stretched out his 
open hands to the blue sky. After that 
he sat in rigid silence, seeming to await a 
descending gift. He sat with his eyes 
tightly closed, his hands uplifted, ap- 
pearing with an ease and familiarity quite 
astonishing to submit himself to the 
pleasures of unseen Genii. 
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“I want six new marbles.” 

The other two stared. They moved up 
a little closer. They regarded the Prophet 
with half-defined anticipation, with pleas- 
ant stimulus of hope. Had he ever failed 
to bring oases out of Sahara? They 
watched him closely. The Wight was all 
curiosity, ““What did you say?’’ he asked 
wonderingly. “Are you only talking to 
yourself?” queried the Believer, respect- 
fully. The Prophet, however, did not 
notice these questions. He kept his eyes 
tightly closed, his face persistently turned 
upward. After a moment he smiled—it 
was a smile of conscious and theatrical 
satisfaction. He directed this smirk 
straight up at the sky, bowed elaborate 
thanks, muttered some strange words of 
his own manufacture and apparently 
stowed something very costly and precious 
in his pocket! 

There was a pause. At first the thing 
was too enormous for discussion. The 
Believer for mingled emotions could not 
speak. The Wight sat up straight, his 
hair rising on his head, his cheeks flushing. 

“Wha—what was it?” he demanded 
thickly. 

The Prophet gave his customary mys- 
terious nod. “Just the Glass Ball,” he 
said in tones of peculiar condescension. I 
got the marbles | wanted, agates, lovely 
ones—but he did not seem to care, though 
he patted the pocket containing them—to 
display these agates. ‘‘They’re awfully 
nice people up there,” he said. ‘‘They’ll 
throw down most anything. Why don’t 
you ask ’em for something?” 

The Believer and the Wight sat rigid, 
staring at him. “They?” ‘‘Who?” flut- 
tered the Believer; she threw back her 
head staring up into the sleepy sky. Her 
eyes ached to behold what her mind readily 
accepted. She followed the pine tree 
reaching far up into untraveled lands of 
blue. Beyond its point, were there, in- 
deed, dimly outlined forms leaning from 
some bubble of radiance, surrounded by 
Christmas tree, glitter and spangle? The 
Believer was no clod. She had had pass- 
ing familiarity with the atmosphere of 
Beanstalk country. She was ever ready for 
svmbol of talking bird, singing tree and 
golden water. Did she see but 
no—there spread above her the same placid 
stretch of blue, far-off, untraveled, unin- 
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terpreted. She looked wistfully at the 
Wight, who in turn sheepishly regarded 
her. Silently they two went through the 
same mental analysis. They two knew 
the Prophet’s power of old; they dared 
not prophesy against him, yet. 

Suddenly the Wight, whose arch fear w was 
the fear of being outdone, took heart. He 
seemed to sense things, to understand the 
nature of the opportunity, he arose almost 
dramatically to the occasion. Holding out 
his fat hands he rolled his china blue eyes 
in fine imitation of the Prophet’s dreamy 
absorbed seeing. He then tightly clinched 
shut those eyes, expanded his stomach, 
opened his mouth and roared: 

“Please—I want a new knife. One with 
a button-hook and corkscrew and a tooth- 
pick and a pencil sharpener and a nail- 
cutter.” 

Again there was a few minutes’ perfect 
silence. The Believer looked on breath- 
less, spellbound. Would a new knife really 
come sailing down from the sky? The 
Prophet too, looked a little anxious, but 
if he had doubts of his Genii, he never 
spoke them. Rather he advised his fellow 
beneficiaries how to voice their requests. 

“They don’t like you to say it too loud, 
Ted.” This in reverent suggestions as to 
the sensibilities of the unseen powers. 

But what was this? Already the Wight 
seemed to have received something, seemed 
to be stowing that something away in his 
pocket. He took great precautions against 
the dropping out of this something. He 
also patted his pocket, and wore the air 
of mystery, of secrecy. The Believer 
noticed that he did not look her in the eyes 
as he muttered: “It’s your turn.” He 
turned his back and he and the Prophet 
exchanged looks of satisfied understand- 
ing. It was a secret they perfectly com- 
prehended and one that they knew that 
they held in common with the Nations-of- 
the-World. 

A strange excitement took possession of 
the Believer. If—if it were true—if she 
were to ask for what she wanted most in 
the world, it would be for a locket, a gold 
locket all rimmed with little blue stones. 
The same kind of locket as that worn by 
the girl who sat in front at church. And 
yet, and yet—she could not tell why she 
hesitated, she wished she knew whether 
it would really, truly, come down to her. 
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Of course it was only one of the Prophet's 
wonderful plays—it was only making up— 
yet, perhaps there really was a Glass Ball 
up there, something, that like her kalei- 
doscope, revolved and spun shifting its 
rainbow treasure. 

And the Genii? The Believer had at 
rare intervals beheld such beings as Genii 
—whether asleep or awake she could not 
exactly say. 

“Shall | ask for anything I want?” she 
ventured timidly. The Prophet, as Master 
of Ceremonies, considered; there was a 
studied effect of maturity in his delibera- 
tion, in his tones, as he replied. 

“Yes, but,” blandly, “maybe you'd 
better ask for a very little thing—some- 
thing you could put in your pocket and 
that nobody would see and take away.” 

That settled it—the Believer would ask 
for the locket. 

She still hesitated, however. She shut 
her eyes, smoothed down her apron, 
waited, made-false starts, and was afraid. 
And when at last the Believer held up two 
trembling little hands, in her excitement 
she could not make the words come. 

“Tl, Vil think it,” faltered the Be- 
liever. But the Prophet objected. His 
master mind at once perceived that “think- 
ing” one’s requests robbed the exercises of 
their rich and fantastic character. 

“The Glass Ball is different from other 
things,” he explained. It’s bigger, oh, 
bigger than this house. it’s like the sky 
and the ocean—only all colors. It’s thin, 
and it spins and shakes like a soapbubble 
and you can see through it. It’s like a 
moving looking-glass with all sorts of 
people processioning around and around in- 
side, you know how | mean,” he nodded 
urgently at his listeners, “‘you’ve seen it 
sometimes—just before you really went 
to sleep, when you were on the Edge, you 
know.” 

His hearers nodded gravely back. Ex- 
actly, it was just before disappearing over 
the Edge that they had seen it. And 
although there had been no mention 
of the Edge before, it appeared now 
that everyone—in dreams—stood on an 
Edge. 

“Well, continued the Prophet, relieved 
at finding himself understood, “inside of 
The Glass Ball live the people that throw 
down the things. They’re grown up, but 
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they don’t act like that. They like us— 
they want us to have what we like. 
And on Sundays we can ask ’em for 
what we want, and maybe we will get it, 
and maybe we won't. It’s something 
like Christmas, you ask for it, even if 
you think you won’t get it, and we must 
always ask out loud.” The Prophet 
paused for breath. “And the Thinking 
part comes,” he continued seriously, “when 
you think you see it coming down to you, 
the harder you think, the more it seems to 
come.” 

The Wight responded with an approving 
nod. The thing appealed tohim. He had 
already made several requests and ap- 
peared to bulge with satisfaction. He 
now put in his suggestion. 

“But,” he said, “the people in the Glass 
Ball don’t like it if we tell each other 
whether we get the things or not. It 
makes *em mad, don’t it?” The Wight 
appealed to the Prophet, who solemnly 
agreed. “Yes,” he admonished, “they’re 
apt to get mad and then you won’t get 
anything anyway.” 

Meanwhile, to prove how favorably he 
stood with the denizens of the Glass Ball, 
the Wight proffered a request by which 
he seemed immediately to become the 
recipient of untold treasure. He, like the 
Prophet, muttered runic words, stowing it 
away in his pocket. Noting his ostenta- 
tious gratification the Believer took cour- 
age, but a ray of mother wisdom had come 
to her; just why she did not know, but she 
no longer risked the locket. 

Once again she closed her eyes and held 
out her white apron. ‘I want cornballs,”’ 
she remarked faintly, apologetically, with 
a kind of nervous gasp. She waited, heart 
beating hard, eyes tightly closed, listen- 
ing for the glad rain of bouncing sweets. 
“JT want cornballs,’ she repeated. 
timidly. But in vain. She strained her 
ears in the empty silence, no pink and white 
spheres, jolly and crumby, came hurtling 
down. The little white apron remained 
light and empty. Opening her eyes the 
Believer looked into her lap. It was a look 
surprised, shamefaced, tearful. She won- 
dered what was wrong, she could only 
guess displeasure on the part of the ami- 
able Genii. 

“They—they don’t like me,” quivered 
the poor little Believer. There was a 
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moment’s embarrassed pause. A moment’s 
hesitation. The Believer’s inability to 
deal with the psychology of the situation 
was painfully evident. However, the 
Prophet at once saw his responsibility in 
the matter and came to the rescue. “I 
guess they know we can’t have candy and 
things on Sunday,” he comforted. “They’re 
kind of funny that way,” he cheerfully ex- 
plained. ‘Ask ’em for a thimble—you 
said you wanted one—and, wait,” the 
Prophet leaned over to whisper in her ear. 
“Think harder that you really get it,’”’ he 
kindly exhorted, “it helps it to come.”’ 
The Wight chuckled, patronizingly, “yes, 
that’s what they’re waiting for,” he 
said. ‘“They want you to think a little 
harder.” 

The little Believer did think hard. 
With all her might she “thought” the 
thimble. She thought thimbles until her 
mind became a flurry of flickering motes, 
until fantastic blurs and blotches swam be- 
fore her inner vision; until out of the whirl- 
dance of these lozenges there sprang a 
small, silver object, ricochetting in long 
zigzags down to her dazzled eyes. This 
time she kept these eyes shut with a pur- 
pose. She knew what to do, she was all 
ready with her runic saying, her thanks, 
patterned after the bowings and grateful 
mumblings of her fellows. The Believer 
went faithfully through with elaborate 
gratitude, with receiving her gift, with ex- 
ulting over its superiority, with bowing 
her appreciation to the patronizing Glass 
Ball, and with carefully concealing in her 
little pocket her strangely gotten gains. 
And if the thing proved somewhat barren 
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to her glowing expectancy—who knew? 
The Believer never confessed. 

After that, all was easy and delightful. 
The Three made extravagant demands and 
were lavishly indulged. Not only arrived 
gifts specified and called for, but, this at 
a suggestion from the Wight, other things, 
things unearthly, unknown, the whole un- 
realized of toy and treasure fairly rained 
from that mysterious Above. 

On Sundays, now—but there are no 
Sundays now. There are no longer quiet 
afternoons with the far call of sultry 
roosters, the drone of bees in sweet bushes, 
and the Nations-of-the-World sitting tight 
on their doorsteps learning their collects. 
But in any quiet hour so full of musing and 
retrospection that it seems like Sunday 
what do the Three now do? For the world 
still turns cumbrously, and one still finds 
one’s self holding on tight, afraid of falling 
out of its lap. Does the Prophet smile 
dreamily and stow his gift in his pocket. 
Does the Wight cease his lamentations and 
call for a new jack-knife—and the Believer 
—what does she? , 

Ah, doubt not that wherever they are 
they pause at that far call of sultry roosters. 
Wherever they are, they pause and in- 
voluntarily raise their eyes, and hold out 
their hands if it 4s only in remembrance. 
They smile tenderly at the recollection of 
the whirling radiance that one time spun 
above them—when the Glass Ball rained 
down innumerable gifts and glories. They 
see the heavy green earth turning and won- 
der wistfully how long they can keep from 
dropping out of it. They and the Nations- 
of-the-World. 

















THE EPIC-MINDED SCOT 


BY JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


PAINTINGS BY D. C. HUTCHISON 


ERE you have the story 
of the pigmy who would 
not fraternize with the 
Giant. It is an old one; 
indeed it is the one story, 
often recurring, that 
makes the history of 

Man islevabie reading. When the pigmy 
wins, we forthwith make him the mystic 
center of an epic. When he loses, we 
have suspicions that he was perhaps a bit 
chuckleheaded. Nevertheless, losing or 
winning, the story is a human one. 

Wallace McDonald was the pigmy—only 
in the abstract sense, however, for when 
you strip him of his symbolism, he appears 
the Giant himself. He was tall, broad, 
thick through the chest. Also, he was 
Scotch—a fourth dimension certainly to 
be reckoned with! 

Whether it was due to his haughty gray 
eyes that seemed to look too far, or to his 
ever-evident imperial-mindedness, or that 
insistent Rumor spoke true, McDonald 
passed for the errant son of some aristo- 
cratic house, used to dominance. You 
have met men who seemed to carry about 
them a sense of empire like an effluvium. 
Well, think of McDonald so. 

All that was really known about him 
was this: Along in the latter thirties he 
suddenly appeared in the Upper Missouri 
fur country—effluvial empire and all—and 
at once developed into something like an 
institution. He was not merely another 








Scotchman; he was one of the things that 
are—like a mountain, for instance, or a 
river. 

And it was not long after he chose to 
establish himself as a free trapper almost 
under the walls of its most important fort, 
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that the Great Fur Company acknowledged 
him as one of the entities. At first the 
acknowledgment was tacit in the form 
of watchfulness; then it took the form of 
polite offers of employment — steadily 
rejected; and then—this story began 
to brew. 

McDonald built himself a log house and 
flung a stockade about it. The stockade 
represented his imperial-mindedness, and 
was hardly calculated to mollify the Giant 
under whose walls the pigmy sat with a 
show of defiance. And trade grew. The 
disgruntled element of the various Indian 
tribes came in increasing numbers to this 
little ‘‘Fort McDonald,” bearing choice 
furs. And always the austere Scot spoke 
fair words and matched them with deeds. 
To the unlettered voyageurs and engagés 
McDonald became a name of wonder. 
The opinion passed current among them 
that the Scot exercised the devil's power 
over the red men. How else could he 
divert so much of the trade that of right 
belonged to the Company? 

But Pierre Brasseau, writing a report to 
be carried to the Fur Company at St. Louis 
by the last boat had another explanation: 
“‘T have to report,” he wrote at the end of 
a long letter, ‘“‘the advent of a new and 
peculiarly troublesome competitor in the 
field. A certain Scotchman of the name 
of McDonald has erected a post at a dis- 
tance of a mile from this fort, and is rapidly 
winning over a large Indian following. 
The man appears to be gently bred—some 
sort of gentleman adventurer, I should say, 
and he is certainly well-educated, speaking 
four or five modern languages with fluency. 
Also, he reads the Greek and Latin classics 
in the original. When I tell you that he 
has named the squaw who lives with him 
“Briseis,” you will smile, but you will 
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at once get an indication of his character. 
He is thoroughly infected with classicism, 
and I verily believe he has imperial dreams. 
I] could perhaps best describe him as epic- 
minded. He dreams large, and although 
he has, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain in conversation, absolutely no saving 
sense of humor, his personality is very 
strong, and he has already established over 
a number of Indians, an influence truly 
remarkable. 

“Tt is his lack of the sense of humor that 
most disarms me. I have repeatedly made 
overtures to him, offering him a clerkship 
with promises of early advancement. You 
should see the imperial air with which he 
spurns my advances!” 

The February express brought the 
answer, quietly worded, but of no equivo- 
cal meaning: “‘In the matter of competi- 
tion,’ ran a paragraph at the close of a 
long letter of instructions from headquar- 
ters, “the Company’s traditions should 
guide you. We buy out, or we do that 
which your own ingenuity and memory 
will, | am sure, readily suggest to you.” 

Brasseau, generally known in the North- 
west as “King of the Upper Country,” 
acted at once, and in true kingly fashion, 
as it would appear. The express had ar- 
rived in the evening. On the following 
morning the Bourgeois dictated a suave 
impersonal note to “Wallace McDonald, 
Esq., Fort McDonald.” 

It may have been due to the implied con- 
cession in the words ‘‘ Fort McDonald,” or 
to some lure of vague promise in the body 
of the note, or both; but nevertheless at 
noon the epic-minded Scot appeared at the 
big fort. He was forthwith ushered into 
the drawing-room of his majesty, the Bour- 
geois, where he was allowed to wait for 
a time of sufficient length to insure an im- 
pression of awe upon a Gaelic tempera- 
ment. And indeed, the Scot could scarcely 
believe himself in the wilderness, so lux- 
urious were the fittings of the place. 

The room was large; the walls were 
decorated with paintings of unmistakable 
value; the hangings were of costly im- 
ported fabrics; the furniture was massive. 
A suit of medieval armor loomed huge in 
a shadowed corner, and over it a rather 
imposing collection of rare arms flung dull 
lights down. There could be no doubt 
about it; the place breathed Power. 
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The Scot’s heavy eyebrows lowered; his 
gray eyes flashed. For the first time, no 
doubt, he felt the strength of the Giant he 
had challenged. Yet, as it will appear, he 
felt it not as a pigmy. The new sense ex- 
panded him—brought gray battle-lights 
into his eyes. The strength of his Foe 
surged back upon him and was his strength. 
This is to be “‘epic-minded,” as Brasseau 
would say; also it is to be without a 
sense of humor, perhaps. 

At length Pierre Brasseau appeared at 
the door, the arrogance of his face scarcely 
veiled by a beaming smile. He entered 
rapidly as one who has been unavoidably 
detained. One tapered hand, unmarred 
with any toil, nervously fondled the tips 
of his imperials. 

“Ah,” he began rapidly, with a percep- 
tible increase upon his habitual French 
accent, “‘I fear I have almost kept Mon- 
sieur waiting! And upon so delightful an 
occasion! How very much I| am indebted 
to Monsieur for this—what shall | sayr— 
this condescension? No! The word is 
ill-chosen. Banish it! There can be no 
condescension between equals!” 

The Bourgeois bowed in his elegant style, 
thrusting forth a thin, cold hand, which 
the Scot took with a powerful grip. Their 
eyes met and clashed—steel-gray fires 
against black fires. Each knew that the 
battle was joined, and for a moment there 
was a hush as when two wrestlers feel 
about for the grip. 

The subtle Frenchman—virtually pro- 
consul of a vast, unscrupulous empire— 
was power in the abstract, and therefore 
the Giant. The Scot, gray-eyed, square- 
jawed, self-reliant, was power in the con- 
crete, and therefore the pigmy. It was a 
shipwrecked sailor flinging defiance to the 
sea. 

“But let us be seated,’’ began the 
Frenchman, forthwith launching into a 
conversation on classical things calculated 
to draw out the crouching spirit of the 
Scot. But the spirit of the Scot chose to 
remain crouched, although at intervals it 
flashed out for a moment, illuminating the 
weird gloom of ancient things—city walls 
tottering in the smoke of doom, lone strug- 
glers with Fate, swimmers in an over- 
whelming sea. Most of all the lone strug- 
glers brought forth the spirit-flash. 

“But you had something to say to me,” 














said McDonald, bluntly breaking off the 
conversation. 

“Why, certainly,” said the Frenchman 
pleasantly, “‘the conversation has been so 
unusual. Monsieur breathes Oxford, or is 
it Edinburgh?” 

“Perhaps neither,” replied the Scot. 
“There was business of importance?”’ 

“Certainly, the business first!” replied 
the Frenchman. “I am in receipt of a 
letter of advice from St. Louis. It seems 
that the Company is determined that so 
valuable a man shall not waste his efforts. 
Now you have reconsidered my former 
proposition?” 

“T have not!” 

“But, Monsieur, the Company wishes to 
buy your trade at a very good figure.” 

“| do not intend to sell!” 

“Ah, that is a pity,” sighed the French- 
man, reaching to a bell which he struck 
softly. 

The chief clerk entered silently and 
bowed before the Bourgeois. 

“The little business | mentioned, Fran- 
¢ois—you have not forgotten, | trust?” 

“T have not, Monsieur.” The clerk 
bowed again and withdrew. 

“T repeat,” continued Brasseau, assum- 
ing an air of compassion, “it is indeed a 
great pity. You are so strong and intel- 
lectual and of so indomitable a spirit.” 

The Scot’s deep chest heaved. 

“And the.Company is so powerful,” 
continued Brasseau. “It moves onward 
—like the Greek Fate of which we have 


, 


spoken. It sees not what is under its 
crushing heel. It moves, and sees so far, 
so far! It is the losing game, my dear Mc- 


Donald. It.is indeed a great, great pity.”’ 

The subtle expression of a cat fondling 
its prey flashed across the face of the 
Frenchman. The Scot arose to his feet, 
breathing deeply and towering after the 
manner of al! pigmies expanded with inner 
fires. 

“1 tell you, Pierre Brasseau,”’ he said in 
a deep, vibrant voice, “I tell you | am 
a free man, and | keep my freedom! Has 
God deeded the Wilderness to a company? 
It was for freedom that I came into the 
Wilderness, and | shall have it, Pierre 
Brasseau! I shall be no minion of a 
hierarchy of thieves! I shall be myself— 


Wallace McDonald—free-trapper or what- 
soever I wish to be! 


You call it the losing 
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There is no losing game so long 


game. 
the player delights in his play! You have 
pitied me, as all Goliaths pity the Davids 
of the world at first. But there is always 
the pebble to reckon with, Pierre Bras- 
seau! 

“Here I throw down the gauntlet to this 
Power you stand for. You may move 
upon me when you will. All my indomit- 
able fighting ancestors shall be with me!” 

The Scot, tall, massive, deadly in ear- 
nest, checked his theatrical outburst, and 
the Frenchman smiled, showing his white 
teeth. 

“Bravo!” applauded the Bourgeois. 
“You have indeed the grand spirit, Mon- 
sieur! But the ancestors, Monsieur—they 
are—how shall I say it? Ah, they are so, 
so—inaccessible! Sos they not?” 

The Frenchman stood for a moment, 
smiling blandly into the gray, passionate 
eyes of the unconscious humorist. Then, 
bowing very low: “The very pleasant in- 
terview is now ended, Monsieur!”’ 

McDonald strode out of the room. A 
bevy of engagés in the fort enclosure 
grinned insolently at the big man who 
went forth from the Bourgeois with 
clenched fists and savage eyes. Already 
they looked upon the man as doomed, for 
always had they gone forth to ruin who left 
the Bourgeois with clenched fists. 

When the Scot was outside the stockade 
gates, the consciousness of the great, piti- 
less waste of snow about him and the 
meaning of it smote him. It was like the 
first blow from his Titanic adversary. 
Behind, the politely insolent words of the 
Frenchman lay this terrible silent some- 
thing here become visible. For the first 
time he realized that the battle would not 
be one of physical shock, man to man. It 
would be more like the struggle of heroic 
flesh against a slow disease. And for a 
moment, the pigmy saw himself in his own 
essential littleness—felt the invulnerability 
of the Giant. But only for a moment. 
Something out of the very greatness of his 
enemy thus conceived, rushed into him 
at the very moment he began to fear, and 
there was fear no longer, only a great uplift 
of spirit, a stronger beating of the heart. 

He set out with great strides toward 
his little fort. He had no plans of battle;. 
he knew only that there would be a battle, 
and that somehow he would fight. Swing- 
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ing resolutely about the base of a bluff, he 
suddenly came in sight of his post, and the 
beat of his heart quickened at what he saw. 

His house had been rifled, and the con- 
tents had been piled in the snow outside 
the stockade. In the midst sat the Digger 
woman, Briseis, glaring with savage eyes 
about her, like a good watchdog at bay. 
At sight of the man she raised a shrill 
voice of lamentation, which ceased at the 
uplifting of the master’s hand. 

McDonald quietly went up to the little 
stockade gate, upon which a freshly written 
placard had been posted. He read as fol- 


lows: 


Blagg ay 2 ~ A seized by order of the Com- 
pany. You will please set out at once for more 
congenial localities. You are surrounded by 
riflemen who will enforce this request. 

(Signed) BRASSEAU.” 


He had begun to read the placard for the 
third time, when a sharp crackling of rifles 
ran about the edge of the underbrush that 
surrounded the little post, and rifle-balls 
snarled in the frosty air above him. The 
enemy had moved, and the first skirmish 
was lost. 

Turning to the Indian woman: “‘Briseis,” 
said he calmly, speaking in her own tongue, 
“make the packs ready and forget nothing. 
We are going on a long trail.”’ Turning 
again to the placard, he took a sheath 
knife from his belt, pricked the end of a 
finger, and scrawled across the edict one 
word in Greek—the dread name of the 
eternal Avenger. 

For some minutes he gazed upon the 
blood-red characters, and as he gazed, 
the spirit of old Homeric struggles grew 
stronger upon him, flinging about the whole 
affair a vesture of sublimity. 

With a heart strangely light, he set about 
preparing for the coming struggle. He 
rummaged about the jumbled mass of 
goods, found snowshoes, mackinaw coats, 
his gun—a Northwest fusil—and ammuni- 
tion. The squaw, stooping beneath her 
pack, awaited the will of her master. 

McDonald set his face to the Northwest, 
and the woman followed. They crossed 
the frozen Missouri and toiled up the 
further bluffs. There on the summit, the 
man stopped and turned about. Beneath 
him in the broad, white valley, he saw the 
stronghold of his Foe—four-square and 
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haughty with bastions. A lazy, gray pillar 
of smoke mounted from the roofs and 
stockades of little Fort McDonald. For 
some moments the Scot gazed upon the 
little post—the nucleus of a ‘great dream— 
going up in smoke. Then, raising his arms 
to the frosty skies, in which already the 
melancholy light of a Northern winter 
evening began, he cried aloud two words in 
a tongue unknown to the woman: 

“Troja juit!” 

To the squaw, it was the prayer of a 
strong man flung from an aching heart to 
some strange god. Brasseau, watching 
from a bastion window, saw the uplifting 
of the arms, and chuckled softly: . ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely without the sense of humor. It is 
a pity.” 

But when an outcast can look upon his 
burning shack and think of Troy, it is very 
likely he is even then dreaming of some 
future Rome! 


I] 


As Brasseau had written, the outcast 
Scot “dreamed large.” Day after day 
swinging onward with a resolute stride 
with his face ever to the Northwest, he 
flung the white, silent miles behind him. 
All the while the squaw, stooped with the 
pack, her grotesque brown face set firm 
with the eternal long-suffering spirit of 
woman, lifted weary feet that ached with 
the snowshoe thongs. 

Often when the two sat beside the fire at 
night, huddled close in the little skin tepee, 
the man would speak to the woman in her 
own tongue: “It is a hard trail, Briseis, 
and | see not the end of it. Something 
leads me, and I go. But for you burn the 
lodge fires of your people. * It is pleasant 
there.” 

And the woman would answer, in that 
strange, caressing, savage tongue of hers: 
“Where my man sleeps, there is my lodge 
fire and my people. I follow him; for 
well | know that he sees things hidden to 
me. Some great dream leads him, even 
as the fathers of my people were led in old 
days.” 

“But the grub is scarce, Briseis, and the 
hunting is poor because of the deep snows.” 

“Shall I weep for meat,’ she would 
answer, “‘when the belly of my man is also 
flat?” 

And they pushed on, the woman with 




















her love and the man with his dream. And 
the snows grew deeper, with that soft, 
feathery surface that breaks the heart. 

They had been passing through a shelter- 
less white solitude and there had been little 
game. Daily the grub-sack flattened. 
But the dream of the man grew with his 
hunger. Somewhere in a strange land 
where the hard trail should end, he would 
find a simple-hearted tribe, some isolated 
savage people. And he would stop there, 
win them with superior knowledge; creep 
into their hearts and be their master; lift 
them into a full consciousness of their 
untried strength. And then—sometime, 
for dreams have in them nothing of the 
stuff of years—out of the North, headed 
by a latter day Attila, should burst a storm 
of fighting men, sweeping all the multi- 
tudinous prairie tribes along with it! There 
should be a falling of haughty bastions, a 
groveling of Brasseaus in the dust of utter 
defeat. All the world should thunder with 
the name of an outcast Scot! And out of 
the desert flatness of modern things should 
spring up the austere purple peaks of the 
ancient human grandeur! 

But now ‘the breath of the Northwest 
wakened and spit spiteful stinging snow- 
crystals into the face of the dreaming 
pigmy. The woman, who knew only love 
and had no dream, toiled closer to the 
man; and her heart quailed, for she felt 
the coming of the blizzard, the ancient foe 
of her race. But the man, who knew not 
love, only the great dream, felt the first 
stinging gust as the insulting slap of the 
Foe. He set his teeth, leaned stubbornly 
against the whitening blast, and trudged on 
defiantly. 

The white, muffled solitude through 
which he had toiled for days, the awful 
silence of the pitiless nights, and the ever- 
present Dream had quite subdued his 
normal consciousness. He had come to 
live more and more in the subconscious 
self, where visions flourish and realities are 
but ghostly shadows. 

So this something that smote him in the 
face with icy whips, this hunger pinch be- 
neath his belt, this dull twinge in the 
muscles of the legs—it was the Foe! What 
Foe? There was but one Foe in all the 
white hollow of the world, and that Foe 
was the Company! He shut his eyes for 
a moment to the increasing blasts that 
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blinded him, and in a vague addled way 
it occured to him that Brasseau was slap- 
ping him in the face with those thin, inso- 
lent hands of his. He flung out his arms 
with frost-bitten fingers tense for the grip- 
ping of a throat—and laughed joy essly as 
the illusion flashed out’ in a spindrift of 
snow. 

But the next moment the illusion fast- 
ened upon him again. All about him the 
subtle, invulnerable antagonist swooped 
and howled, striking him in the face, 
gnashing with quick teeth at his finger- 
tips, mocking him with strange battle 
cries. Now it fastened with sharp twinges 
in the tendons at his heels, now it gnawed 
at his vitals, and once again it was only a 
biting, stinging something like and unlike 
sound, filling all the world—an omnipo- 
tent, elusive nothing. 

The wind had been increasing steadily 
since morning. For hours they had been 
plunging on in the center of a small, misty 
globe, outside of which the writhing snow 
maze pressed. Night was coming on— 
more like an awakening sense of a new woe 
than the passing of day. The white mad- 
ness of the air by imperceptible degrees 
merely became gray, then of a muddy 
tinge, and the small globe in which they 


‘walked contracted slowly about them, 


pressed them together, until it seemed 
there was no world—only a vast negation. 

And it was night. 

The man felt the hand of the woman 
clinging to his coat, lest the one remaining 
thing in all the world should drop away 
from her into the howling, stinging empti- 
ness about them. For the first time he 
was conscious of the terrible fact—Night! 
He knew by the weight of the clutching 
hand that the woman was weakening 
under the strain. Yet to stop without 
shelter and fire was fatal, and wood was 
out of the question. To stop was to have 
the foot of the Foe upon his neck. Moving 
was fighting; he would keep moving. 
Not that he feared dying—the thought did 
not come to him. But to stop was to have 
the thin, insolent hands of Brasseau set 
upon his throat; to stop was to see the 
grinning face of Brasseau mocking him. 

For two days they had toiled in the soft 
snow without eating, and hunger had 
reached that stage in which it is a sort of 
false stimulant, transforming the: upper- 
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most idea into an obsession. The woman 
clung to the man—now become her only 
reality—and the man moved on, on, be- 
cause in some vague way he felt that mov- 
ing was fighting. 

Suddenly, he became dimly conscious of 
some new noise grown up in the world. 
The howling of the storm had come to be 
one of the eternal things, and this new 
sound came like a whisper in the dead 
silence of a dream. “Grub! Grub!” it 
shrieked. “Look! Grub!” It came 
dimly to the man like the unmade sound 
one dreams he makes in the clutch of a 
nightmare. “It’s the woman,” he thought 
at last; “‘she’s gone mad—raving.” 

But the woman threw her arms about 
him, checked him with a frantic grip. 
“See! Grub!” she shrieked in his ear. 

A faint, luminous ball glowed through 
the storm. The man plunged on toward 
it, and as he moved, a blotch blacker than 
the night loomed huge before him. It 
was a small outpost of the Great Fur Com- 
pany. It did not occur to the man what 
place it might be; there was a light, and 
light meant shelter and food. It meant a 
truce from the battle. He plunged into a 
stockade and, feeling his way around it 
with numb fingers, found the gate. It was 
barred. He beat upon it with his fists and 
shouted—it seemed centuries that he beat 
and shouted. And then at last he was 
aware of a flare of light above him. 

He looked up and saw a man’s bearded 
face indistinct in the wind-blown flare of an 
upheld torch. The wild light illumined 
the uplifted face of the Scot. “Quick!” he 
shouted, ‘‘open the gate!” 

“I guess you’re the man,” came the 
voice from above. “You're McDonald, 
the Scotchman. You'd better be moving 
on. I have orders from Brasseau.” 

The torch and the face disappeared. 

“Move on—Brasseau—Brasseau—move 
on—orders—move on!” The night was 
filled with a commanding voice that 
shouted. It did not seem the voice of a 
man—it was the cry of the eternal things 
not to be disobeyed. He flung himself 
into the storm again, dragging the woman 
with him. 

Wherever he looked, great wind-blown 
torches roared and flared. All about them 
swooped and circled a multitude of 
haughty grinning faces—the face of Bras- 
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seau infinitely multiplied. “The pleasant 
interview is ended,” roared the giddily 
swooping faces, “ended, ended, ended, 
Monsieur! The losing game is ended—no, 
the game is a very pleasant interview—1t is 
a pity, a pity, a pity!” Now the cries were 
like the dull thunder in the ears of a diver; 
now they ran the gamut rapidly to thin, 
shrill devil shrieks, that pained like knife- 
thrusts—now feit as sharp twinges in the 
heels, now as a dull gnawing at the vitals, 
and again they were not sounds, but thin, 
white hands, insolently thin and white, 
that struck stinging blows in his face. And 
always they eluded his gripping fingers. 
They swooped and swirled and circled 
with giddy speed that made him dizzy— 
somewhat like drowned faces in a rapid 
whirlpool; multitudes of drowned, damned 
faces that grinned down upon him, in upon 
him, up at him. 

After ages, a sense of aching quiet came 
upon the man, and a melancholy grayness 
filled the fevered hollow of his mind. He 
thought vaguely: “I am giving out—this 
is the way men die—they get quiet and 
feel all gray.”” Then suddenly it came to 
him that the grayness and the quiet were 
outside of him. 

And the wind had abated—the dawn was 
coming. 

He now noted that he was barely moving, 
lifting his snowshoes like a decrepit old 
man. And yet it had seemed that he was 
running furiously. 

He turned to the woman. Her eyes 
were blank and dull. She supported her- 
self by clinging to his coat. The sight of 
the wretched woman awoke a dull twinge 
of pity within him, drew his thoughts from 
himself, and some of the natural strength 
of his spirit began to be reasserted. 

He thought no longer of Brasseau, and 
the faces had dissolved in the melancholy 
grayness. He now thought only of finding 
wood, building a fire. ‘Don’t give up,” 
he said to the woman, “‘we will find wood 
and food.” 

She smiled, and they trudged on slowly 
up a still, white ridge, casting longing eyes 
about them for a thicket in the valley. 
Far to the south the sun lifted a pale face, 
and the snow ridges stretched with glinting 
monotony into the sky. Thenight had been 
as a suffering in a delirium; but the day 
came as an awakening to a conscious ache. 
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The two toiled on silently, bent with 
more than the weight of the packs, list- 
lessly dragging the snowshoes into the 
Northwest. The sun was halfway up its 
short arc when the Scot, shading his eyes 
beneath an arched hand, saw in a little 
valley ahead a cluster of brush. The sight 
scarcely moved him, though he had thought 
of nothing else all the age-long morning. 
One might build a fire and lie down beside 
it to sleep; but one could not eat wood, 
and all the while one slept, hunger would 
keep awake and do its will. Half-heart- 
edly he changed his course in the direction 
of the brush. 

Now that a goal was in sight, he became 
fully conscious of his utter weariness, and 
stopped for a moment to rest. 

Something aroused him from his stupor. 
He held his breath and listened. In the 
dead hush that had crept in after the 
dying storm, a whining, crunching sound 
grew up—faint, but filling all the frosty, 
vibrant hollow of the world. The woman 
heard it also. ‘‘ Snowshoes!” she croaked, 
her dull eyes brightening, and a light of 
hope flashing across her haggard, frost- 
whitened face. The sound came nearer. 
The two crouched behind a drift and 
waited. Suddenly about the base of the 
ridge below them a lone form appeared, 
pushing southward at a swinging merry 
pace. 

“Grub!” whispered the woman. The 
Scot’s dull eyes got back something of the 
old, gray fires. The lone traveler carried a 
full pack; and was he not one who served 
the Foe? For days the outcast had strug- 
gled with an invisible antagonist that 
could feel no blow. But here at last was 
something vulnerable—the invisible Foe 
materialized. 

McDonald mechanically primed his rifle, 
leveled it across the drift, took a slow, cool 
aim and fired. 

The lone traveler plunged forward and 
lay quietly with his face in the snow. With 
hoarse cries the two, no longer conscious of 
their fatigue, hobbled down the hillside. 
When they reached the quiet form, the 
woman at once pounced upon the grub- 
sack, unfastened it from the limp shoulders, 
and started for the clump of brush. This 
was the way of her world; one is hungry 
and one kills. Her man had killed, and 
there was grub again; so she would make a 
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home and warm it with a fire. Thus things 
should be. 

But now that it was done, a sense of 
sorrow came upon the Scot. He stood 
staring blankly upon the form that lay so 
quietly upon its face, clutching at the 
snow. He knelt beside it, lifted the yet 
warm head and gazed upon the quiet face. 

What! This thing the Foe? This that 
went so merrily down the white world but 
a moment since? This thing with the 
beardless face of a boy? The lips looked 
as though they could have smiled so easily! 
No! It was not this that he had seen 
through the rifle sights. That thing had a 
thin, insolent face with lips that could only 
leer. Somewhere in the world women 
would weep for this thing that clutched at 
the snow. 

The Scot groaned and hid his face in his 
arms. All the purple grandeur of the 
Dream that had walked with him through 
the frozen hell of the night, went pale be- 
fore the quiet face. He had shot at the 
Foe, and he had killed only a part of him- 
self, it seemed—something that might have 
smiled upon him, shared with him, and 
then gone swinging merrily down the white 
world again. 

Brasseau had spoken true. 
losing game. 

After some time he was aware of the 
woman shaking him by the shoulder and 
pattering about grub. He raised his eyes 
and saw that the skin tent had been pitched 
by the brush clump, and heard the merry 
crackling of a fire. He got up and list- 
lessly trudged after the woman. She gave 
him pemmican boiled in snow water, and 
he ate mechanically. Then he lay down 
and swooned into a feverish half-sleep in 
which, over and over and over, he killed 
Brasseau—only to find that it was not 
Brasseau at all, but a smiling boy he had 
killed. 


It was the 


Ill 


The Scot awoke and sat up, blinking 
dully at the woman who bent over a bed of 
coals, upon which pemmican simmered in 
a small kettle. He felt stiff and dazed, 
half conscious that something strong had 
gone out of him. He looked at the woman 
and marveled that she showed no signs of 
fatigue. She had passed through a merely 
physical ordeal; food and rest -readily 
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restored the vitality of the savage. But the 
man had suffered twofold; he had passed 
not only through hunger and storm, but 
his too finely nurtured imagination had 
built up about him an unreal world of 
torture. He had battled with phantoms. 

With a sense of defeat he tried to re- 
member what it was that had been strong 
in him. Ah, it was the Great Dream! 
The details of it came straggling back into 
his consciousness like the scattered rem- 
nants of a defeated fighting force. There 
was no longer the sense of a trumpet blast 
about it all. The haughty purple of it had 
gone drab, and he wondered that it had 
ever had the power to stir his blood. For 
one might dream large, might even con- 
quer; and after all it would all end some- 
time in a quiet lying upon one’s face and a 
clutching at the snow. 

He pushed the tent flap aside and looked 
out upon a still twilight world. It seemed 
that he had only looked into his own heart. 

“How long have I slept?” he said. 

“One night has passed and another is 
here,” answered the woman; “the grub is 
ready.” 

They crouched beside the fire and ate 
of the dead man’s food. 

After a long silence the woman spoke: 
““My man’s eyes do not see far as before. 
This is not the sickness of empty bellies 
and tired feet. I know. Let us go back 
to the village of my people, for there even 
now there is spring in all breasts, and a 
glad watching for the Wonder.” 

“What Wonder, Briseis?” 

“The old men have dreamed dreams, 
and soon there shall be a great change. 
The Wakun comes! The lone goose shall 
fly north, and then two moons shall grow 
big and pass; and when the third moon 
hangs thin above the sunset, the Holy One 
shall appear in the night, and cold moon- 
fires shall be about him. Then shall all 
the prairie peoples awaken as from a long 
sleep, and the dead shall come back. And 
there shall be great battles in the world, 
and the white men shall be swept away, 
and the peoples of the high places and the 
flat places shall be one people. For the 
fathers have seen it in visions. And the 
time is near.” 

As the woman spoke, the Scot’s face 
changed. His eyes lit up. He felt stiff 
and dazed no longer. In one great burst 
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of purple glory the Dream had come back! 
‘And what else, Briseis?’’ he urged eagerly. 

“None who have dreamed have seen the 
face of the Wakun in their dreams, for the 
moon-fires blinded them. Some there are 
who say he shall come with the face of a 
white man; and some say he shall be 
neither white nor brown, but spirit and fire. 
But this all the dreamers have dreamed; 
that he shall be one wise with the wisdom 
of hunger and hard trails. And before his 
coming, a woman shall appear out of the 
wilderness—one who has seen his face— 
and by this shall the people know him. 

“Only my people of all the peoples shall 
see his face and the moon-fires of it; for 
he comes to the poor ones—the eaters of 
roots in the desert. And my people are 
the eaters of roots and they are poor.” 

The light of fanaticism flashed in the 
dark eyes of this daughter of the chosen 
people. The Scot pondered long in silence. 
Here, indeed, was a weapon for his hand if 
he could only wield it! Back through thé 
glooms of the history of Man his toiling 
Dream flew. He recalled the many re- 
ligious fanaticisms of Man, and how the 
Messianic Idea could transform an obscure 
people into a world force. Might history 
not be repeated in the case of the Diggers, 
even though they were the most beggarly 
of all the tribes? The very fact of their 
being so was favorable to his scheme, for 
in the weak and despised the fixed idea 
roots deep. 

“Briseis,” said he at length, “this feeds 
me more than meat. My dream has come 
back, and again my eyes see far. It is all 
like a tale told me long ago, but half for- 
gotten. Now I know whither my trail 
leads. Your old men dream true.” 

All night as the woman slept beside him 
the Scot lay awake with epic thoughts. 
He saw the marshalling of tremendous 
fighting- forces; heard the whispering of 
their feet passing down the night to vic- 
tory; saw himself at the head, no longer 
an outcast, but the leader of an imperial 
army. One by one he saw the strong- 
holds of the Great Fur Company totter 
and fold up in flame like the things of a 
dream; and last of all, the big fort belched 
flames from its haughty bastions. He saw 
it all in a Homeric vision. Troy’s towers 
fell in smoke, and Brasseau was Priam 
groveling in the ashes! 





























Over and over he rehearsed it all in a 
waking dream; but ever he came back to 
the one pivotal question: How should one 
go about it to make “moon-fires?” 

Toward dawn the answer came in the 
flash of an idea. The Scot leaped to his 
feet, his heart pounding with a great joy. 
He awoke the woman. 

“Come!” he said, “‘let us make ready 
for the trail, for | have seen a vision. Now 
the way lies clear before me. We shall 
find game, and afterward I| go forth alone 
into the wilderness to dream, for the 
spirits have commanded that I go. Ques- 
tion me not, O most blessed of all women 
that have been or shall be! But watch 
and wait!” 

.The woman stared upon the man with 
eyes of awe. Never had her man spoken 
false words, and there was a light in his 
eyes as of one who has talked with a spirit. 
With nervous haste she replenished the 
fire and boiled the last of the pemmican, 
now and then casting glances of wonder 
at the man. When they had eaten, she 
made the packs in silence, while the man 
gazed into the growing dawn with wide 
vision-eyes. 

Again they set out on the trail, pushing 
westward toward those desert tracts where 
dwelt the Diggers. In the evening they 
came upon the wooded valley of a little 
stream, and found deer, which were easily 
killed on account of the deep snow. 

“Behold!” said the Scot, ‘did I not 
foretell the finding of game? It is as | 
said. This is more than a finding of meat. 
The Great Spirit is with me, and now | see 
that the spirits spoke true. With the next 
sun | shall arise and go forth into the 
wilderness to meet the spirits that are 
calling me. Wait here and watch; and let 
your days and nights be filled with a think- 
Jng of the Wakun. For lo! when I re- 
turn, even he, the Wakun, shall appear 
before you wrapped in cold moon-fires!”’ 

And on the next morning the man went 
forth, taking the back trail of the one who 
clutched the snow. The woman watched 
him far, saw him loom huge upon a glint- 
ing ridge against the frosty sky, his head 
wrapped in the halo of his breath sun- 
smitten. And when he had dropped out 
of sight, a great fear came upon her. All 
about in the heavy hush of the winter soli- 
tude invisible things moved and whispered. 
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She fled into the tent and drew the flap 
close. Smearing her face with ashes, she 
moaned pitifully to the Great Spirit that 
hovered about her: “Look upon me and 
pity me, for | am a woman and weak and 
no vision has come to me. Is he not the 
Wakun, O Great Spirit? And I have 
walked far with him and did not know him. 
| have heard his groans when the hunger 
pinched him, yet thought of my own 
hunger; and when the trail was hard, it 
was for my own ache that | groaned. And 
never did | fall on my face before him, but 
was even as a woman toaman. And how 
shall I look upon his face when he comes 
back wrapped in the moon-fires? O 
Great Spirit, make me strong, or shame 
shall kill me! Is he not the one of whom 
my people have dreamed? Did he not call 
me most blessed of women? It was for 
this that his eyes were always seeing far, 
far. It was for this that he read the 
strange writings of a wise people that are 
dead and become spirit.” 

All day she moaned aloud to the Great 
Spirit, smearing her face with the mud of 
ashes and tears. For she loved the man 
with the credulous love of the elemental 
woman. And he had spoken. 

The day passed and the night fell, and 
still Briseis moaned and fasted. All 
through the spirit-haunted hours of the 
dark she watched and waited for the 
Wakun. And the dawn came, and the day 
passed, and yet another and another night 
and day, until ten had passed; and all the 
while she ate and slept little, until the flesh 
burned with the lean blue flame of spirit. 
Her waking hours were hours of dream, 
and her sleep was not sleep, but trance. 

And in the eleventh, at the time when 
the heavy hush falls like a premonition of 
the miracle of dawn, she heard a voice 
calling—a soft, deep, unearthly voice: 

“Woman! Woman!” 

She raised herself upon her elbows, 
shivering with fear, and stared wildly. 

Out of the darkness in the region of the 
tent-flap, she saw the face of the man with 
whom she had hungered, burning down 
upon her. But it was more than the face 
that she had loved. Living fires ran across 
it—weird cold flames that flared blue and 
darkled and came and went. The lum- 
inous lips opened, and the Great Spirit 
spoke through them to the terrified woman: 
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“Fear not, O most blessed of women 
that have been or shall be! The time has 
come! Arise and go in haste to the vil- 
lage of your people. For lo! the Wakun 
has come, and no longer sh?!I there be the 
pinch of hunger and the wiiling in the 
waste places! Go forth to them with the 
glad news, for now the lone goose flies, and 
when the third moon hangs thin above the 
dead evening, | shall appear before all the 
village of them that eat roots and are poor. 
Let there be a fasting and a crying out to 
the Great Spirit in that village. Let the 
women make the holy robe of otter skin 
that I may wear it. And let the young 
men look to their weapons that they be 
keen for victories!” 

The phosphoric fires had died upon the 
face, and now only the lips glimmered 
blue as they uttered the spirit words. 

“| am he who should come,” spoke the 
lips of cold fire. ‘‘I am he who is wise with 
the wisdom of hunger and hard trails. 
Thou hast seen me cast from among my 
people, O holy woman! Thou hast seen 
me totter with weariness and heard me 
groan. And it was for this. No longer 
am | man, but spirit and fire. Thou shalt 
see me no more before the Great Change!” 

The tent-flap-rustled, and the luminous 
lips were swallowed in the gloom. Out in 
the mystic hush and the dark, spirit snow- 
shoes fled down the night and died away. 


IV 


Two days later the little village of the 
Digger tribe was thrown into a frenzy. 
Women ran shrieking among the cluttered 
mud lodges, children cried, the lean wolf- 
dogs howled dolefully in the general up- 
roar. And everywhere men looked upon 
each other with eyes of wonder. 

The great dream of the old men was 
coming true. Out of the wilderness a 
haggard, trail-weary woman had come, 
crying the awful news among them. The 
Wakun had appeared to her in the wilder- 
ness, burning with cold moon-fires, even as 
the wise men had dreamed. Words of 
wonderful promise had been spoken with 
lips that flamed. The lowly people of the 
desert should be exalted above all the 
races, and the white man should perish. 
Over and over the despised ones heard the 
words of the Wakun from the mouth of the 
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terrified woman who had looked upon his 
awful face. 

The quick imagination of the child-like 
people wove and rewove the words of 
wonder, and the tale grew with every tell- 
ing. The woman had seen a face that 
filled the heavens and flashed as a sun 
out of midnight! The voice of the Wakun 
had been as a rumbling of thunders out of 
a cloudless sky, and his eys had thrown 
lightnings! Many there were who recalled 
how, awakening suddenly in the dead of 
that night, a great light flashed before 
them, and a rumbling shook the frozen 
world. Few there were who had not 
dreamed some mystic dream upon that 
night that marked it among all other 
nights. Mothers told how their children 
would not sleep, but cried as in terror. 
And all had noted how the wolf-dogs bayed 
till dawn. 

Truly the dream of the wise men was 
coming to pass. A thousand omens, 
readily remembered, supported the tale of 
the woman from the wilderness. ‘ 

The first wild outbreak of frenzy gave 
way to a great quiet joy. Old enemies 
became friends, and the rivalries of the 
young men died out. Then began the 
preparation for the Great Change. Women 
toiled over the holy robe of otter skin, and 
wept upon it as they talked of the Wakun. 
The young men made weapons and boasted 
of the deeds of prowess they would do 
under the big moon-eyes of the Wakun. 
The wise old men shut themselves in their 
lodges and held long communings with the 
Great Spirit. 

The time of the flying of the lone goose 
had passed. The first moon came and 
went. A softness as of many camp fires 
crept into the air, and the snows sank into 
the sands. Green things came out and 
looked at the sun. Warm rains fell, and 
geese, winging low out of the south, made 
music in the shortening nights. 

The second moon hung above the sun- 
set, and the old men said: “The time is 
near; let the holy dances begin.” So 
there was a raising of the chants the spirits 
love, and a mystic moving of the feet of 
the young men who should fight beneath 
the moon-eyes of the Wakun. 

And day by day an awe grew upon the 
village, until all were breathless for the 
imminent Wonder. 
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‘** Now I know that the Great Spirit is with me.” eee 
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The thin moon grew and died, and in the 
dark nights that followed, hearts beat fast 
in the village of the Diggers. None but 
the children slept in those last dark hours 
before the Great Change. 

And then, at last, the awful whispered 
words went about among the cluttered 
lodges: “Speak no word—to-night the 
Wakun comes!” 

The sun blazed red upon the rim of the 
world, like a conflagration. Huddled to- 
gether, the people sat staring upon it with 
deep thoughts, for to-morrow would be the 
new time, and all the years of struggle were 
dying before them as they gazed. 

The big red disk slipped under the world; 
the shadows of the night of all nights deep- 
ened about the breathless watchers. With 
wide eyes of wonder, they lifted their faces 
and gazed upon the thin new moon that 
dropped slowly down the pale wake of the 
day. Slowly, slowly, it dropped in the 
deepening dusk. It touched the rim of 
the world, slipped down, down, down, until 
only the sharp horn of it glinted through 
the hush and the gloom. A sound of deep 
breathing grew among the eager watchers. 

Suddenly, as the glinting horn winked 
out, a moving of spirit feet was heard in 
the darkness. The sound of heavy breath- 
ing ceased. In the hush a deep, unearthly 
voice was raised. Like a light night wind 
moaning in a thicket it began, growing 
deeper and louder as when the gale freshens. 
Louder and more passionate came the 
voice, speaking in a tongue never before 
heard among the huddled listeners. Yet 
the weird battle music of it sent the blood 
pounding at their temples. 

It was a wild Cassandra chorus chanted 
in the virile Greek of Aeschylus—a proph- 
ecy of doom! But to the chosen ones, it 
was the tongue of the Great Spirit which 
never man had spoken or could ever speak. 

The wild chant died away, and the hush 
came back. Then again grew the voice, 
but now the words were in the Digger 
tongue: 

“| am among you, O Eaters of Roots! 
And soon shall you look upon my face! | 
am pleased with you, O my lowly children! 
From among all the peoples of the world | 
have chosen you, and whatever you have 
wished shall be. Hearken to the words of 
the Great Spirit, my father! To-morrow 
you shall arise and take the trail that leads 


to the big lodge of the white men by the 
mighty river. Go forth in silence, even as 
a people who think only of peace. And 
when you have come to the big lodge, 
strike with your weapons, O young men! 
Set flames to burn, O ye old men! And 
let the women slay the wounded! Fear 
not, but do my will. And lo! all the dead 
shall arise and fight with you! And all the 
peoples of the wilderness shall hasten to 
battle with you! And the white men shall 
perish, and be as the smoke of last year’s 
fires!” 

The voice ceased. 

Suddenly a luminous hand appeared in 
the darkness from whence the voice had 
grown. Slowly .it moved above the 
watchers in the dark, dripping with lam- 
bent blue fires as with burning water. 
With a quick movement it flashed upward, 
circled and came down, revealing a glow- 
ing face—a weird, unearthly face, burning 
with the same cold moon-fires. 

Again the hand disappeared and again 
it shone out brighter than before; and 
again it flashed across the face that burned 
with increased glories. 

‘Behold!’ cried the voice, ‘‘behold the 
Wakun!” 

With sobbings for mercy the watchers 
fell upon their faces before the revealed 
glories of their god. 

“Send forth the holy robe!’’ thundered the 
voice. 

One among the prostrate multitude 
crawled forth and groveled at the feet of 
the Wakun. It was Briseis. 

“Woman, woman,” said the voice softly; 
“thou art my good servant and | am 
pleased. After the battles thou shalt sit 
beside me. | take the holy robe, and in the 
day when the big lodge falls, | shall wear 
it that you may know me for the Wakun. 
These are the words of the Great Spirit.” 

The voice died away; and the awful 
sound of spirit feet fled outward into the 
darkness. 





V 


The rest of the story of the pigmy who 
would not fraternize with the Giant, is a 
matter of history, and Pierre Brasseau’s 
letter to the St. Louis office of the Great 
Fur Company tells it. 

Wrote Brasseau at the close of a long 
report filled with other matters: 
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“| have to report a recent uprising of 
the Digger Indians. The whole affair was 
indeed only a thing to arouse pity or ridi- 
cule, according to one’s mood. But the 
circumstances that surrounded it were of 
so unusual a nature that | shall give a 
brief account of it here. It is another 
curious chapter in the yet unwritten his- 
tory of this country. 

“During the early spring, rumors had 
come to me of the exodus of this beggarly 
tribe from those barren lands which they 
inhabit. However, it appeared that the 
movement was merely a migration to a 
more fertile region, and there seemed to be 
no occasion for alarm. Furthermore, the 
Diggers have always enjoyed a rather poor 
reputation as warriors. 

“Toward the end of June the nature of 
the rumors changed. Some of our trap- 
pers had noted warlike preparation among 
the migrating tribe, though no depreda- 
tions were being committed. But the 
posts that were likely to be in the path of 
the movement were warned, and extra 
sentries were put on at this fort. 

“You will doubtless recall to mind a 
certain Scotchman by the name of Mc- 
Donald whom I mentioned to you as a 
peculiarly troublesome competitor. In my 
letter of last fall I ventured to describe 
him to you as one thoroughly infected with 
classicism. I think I further characterized 
him as an epic-minded individual who 
dreamed large; and | expressed my sus- 
picion that he nursed imperial visions. | 
did not, however, draw attention to him as 
a possible Messiah, though | mentioned his 
utter lack of that human balance wheel— 
the sense of humor. 

“Acting in accordance with instructions 
implied in your February letter, | ousted 
him from the field. A woman of the Dig- 
ger tribe who lived with him, and whom 
he had named Briseis, went with him. 
During the latter part of the winter, news 
was had of him from two sources. Dur- 
ing a severe storm he had sought shelter 
at one of our posts on the Upper Milk River, 
but had been sent away in accordance with 
certain orders sent out by me to a number 
of the posts. One night in early March, 
Trudeaux’s post was robbed. As you 
know, this post is kept by two men. One 


of these had started south with dispatches 
some day’s before the robbery, and has not 
been heard of since. A knocking at the 
door of the house in the dead of the night, 
awakened the lone keeper of the place, 
who, thinking his companion had returned, 
opened the door. A powerful man, thought 
to be McDonald, struck the keeper in the 
face, rendering him senseless. When he 
recovered from the blow, what was his sur- 
prise to find nothing missing but a dozen 
blocks of lucifer matches! You will remem- 
ber having made the first shipment of 
these last year. 

In the morning of the fifteenth of June, 
a band of some two hundred Diggers burst 
from the shelter of the underbrush, and 
advanced upon our stockades, intoning 
weird chants and brandishing their primi- 
tive weapons. A volley from our riflemen 
brought many of them down, yet they 
pressed on undaunted. In the front of the 
advancing force was a tall man who wore 
a grotesque robe of otter skins. At the 
second volley he fell wounded, : whereat 
the attacking party halted, wavered and 
fled, bearing the wounded man of the otter 
robe along with them. 

“| immediately had the wounded Dig- 
gers brought into the fort, and from these 
| heard a pitiful tale. The man in the 
otters was their Messiah, they said, who 
had appeared to them wrapped in blue 
fires. They were led to believe that at the 
first blow the white men would vanish 
from the earth like smoke, that the dead 
would come back, and a great reign of 
peace begin. 

“Later in the day a party of riflemen, 
sent in pursuit of the flying fanatics, came 
upon the closing scene of this tragedy of 
an hallucinated people. 

“At a distance of some three miles from 
the fort, they found the dead body of a 
white man hanging suspended by the 
arms from the limb of a tree. Under 
him a fire had been built, and the lower 
limbs were charred. About his shoulders 
were the remnants of the otter robe. 
It was Wallace McDonald—free-trapper, 
dreamer, would-be Messiah. Beneath 
him, groveling in the dust, a Digger 
woman wept—she whom he had called 
Briseis,”’ 
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A NEVADA TOWN WITH A PAST 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


SIRGINIA CITY is in- 
deed a strange town— 
a living skeleton. In 
the height of its opu- 
lence it boasted a popu- 
jy lation of thirty thou- 
sand. To-day there are 
less than one tenth that many, and dilapi- 
dation and ruin are seen on every hand. 
The chief streets terrace along a great hill- 
side. Farther up the slope are wastes of 
sage brush growing in stunted clumps that 
half hide the earth with their gray twigs 
and foliage. Down below is a valley where 
the mines have dumped vast heaps of 
waste. The entire region is a wild up- 
heaval of hills, and around the horizon are 
seen ranges of snowy-topped mountains. 
The only trees are an occasional gnarled 
scrub pine or dwarf cedar a few feet high. 
Formerly scrub pines of fair size were plen- 
tiful on the hills; but they were practically 
all used for firewood long years ago. After 
they were gone some Chinamen ran a wood- 
yard and sold pine roots. Probably one 
hundred and fifty donkeys were engaged in 
toiling about the uplands and bringing in 
the stumps and roots of the old scrub pines. 
This material, too, was exhausted pres- 
ently, and now the fuel comes by train. 

The town streets are rough and dirty, and 
as | walked about | was constantly en- 
countering old tin cans and getting my 
feet tangled up in wires from the baled 
hay. Buildings in good repair are rarities. 
There are tottering fences and ragged 
walls and broken roofs and smashed glass, 
and many windows and doors are boarded 
up. 

The search for gold has resulted in tear- 
ing the country all to pieces. Everywhere 
the hills are dotted with prospectors’ holes. 
From any height you can see dozens—per- 





haps hundreds. They suggest the bur- 
rowing of woodchucks or prairie dogs. The 
region along the Comstock lode abounds 
too in deserted shafts. Usually the spots 
where had been the buildings, and the 
machinery for working the abandoned 
mines are now only marked by great dumps 
of waste with possibly a few immense 
foundation stones and irons. 

Two miles from Virginia City is the vil- 
lage of Gold Hill, which, if anything, is 
deader than its neighbor. There is the 
same dilapidation and wreckage, and the 
same canting walls and neglect of repairs. 
On the borders of this hamlet I met a 
Scotchman who affirmed that his cabin 
was the oldest dwelling in the region. The 
main part contained a single room, but 
there was a lean-to at the rear, and a little 
cave ran back under the hill. The owner 
invited me in to rest myself, and, as we 
entered, a gray cat departed through a 
missing windowpane. 

“| been spendin’ a year or two in the 
new gold region at Tonopah,” said my 
host; “but | had to get away from there 
on account of my health. The water is full 
of borax, soda and alkali, and the Tonopah 
people been dyin’ like sheep. Some of ’em, 
when they begin to feel sick, go to Carson 
and boil a little of the alkali out of their 
systems in the hot springs that are there. 
But I come here, and the first thing | knew 
I was in bed with the pleurisy. | had it in 
good shape and pretty near died. The doc- 
tor said the cabin needed ventilation, and 
he ordered that windowpane broke where 
you see the cat go through.” 

That evening, at Virginia City, | dtopped 
in at the office of the paper on which Mark 
Twain began his literary career as a re- 
porter. There was no one behind the 
counter in the little front room, and | went 
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on into the type-setting department—a 
high, grimy room with type-cases along the 
sides, and walls bedizened with big theater 
posters. Two or three men were busy at the 
type, and their friends strolled in from 
time to time to look on or chat or warm 
themselves. Among the rest was one of 
the early settlers of the region, and | had 
a long talk with him. He looked as if he 
had shared the fate of the town, as he came 
in hobbling along with the aid of acane. | 
asked him how the town appeared when he 
first saw it. 

After lifting the cover of the stove and 
spitting into the opening, he replied, “I 
come here in April, 1861, and I found just 
twenty-nine houses. The most important 
was a small wooden hotel where you paid a 
dollar a mght and furnished your own 
blankets and slept on the floor. You had 
to pay a dollar, too, for a meal. The other 
houses were none of them anything but 
shanties. Some of the people were living 
in tents, and some had run back a little 
drift under a hill and stretched over the 
hollow a green hide for a roof. The edges 
of the hide were made fast by laying on 
rocks. To shut in the front for the night 
you hung up a blanket. These dugouts 
were common for years. 

“Ore was discovered in this region by the 
Grosch brothers, in 1858, and they started 
over the mountains for San Francisco to 
have some of it assayed. But the cold and 
the snow were too much for them, and one 
died on the way, and the other died after- 
ward from the exposure. The ore proved 
to be very rich in silver, and other pros- 
pectors poked around the neighborhood 
the next year. Among them was two fel- 


lers named Mullins and Riley, who, in. 


lookin’ at the croppings above here on this 
hill discovered some heavy sort of rock 
they didn’t understand. Comstock was 
still farther up the hill, and he see they’d 
found something, and he come and looked 
at it. He knew the ore was valuable, and 
he bluffed ’em into givin’ him a third right 
in the discovery. They staked out claims, 
and that was the beginning of work here at 
the Comstock lode. 

“At first there was no very great excite- 
ment, but by 61 people began to come in 
pretty rapid on foot, on horseback, and in 
teams. That next winter was a terrible 
hard one. The snow was so drifted wag- 


ons couldn’t git in with supplies, and wood 
was fifty dollars a cord, and hay a hundred 
and fifty dollars a ton, and everything else 
equally expensive. But in the spring we 
had plenty once more. Until the railroad 
was built in 1869, our supplies come on ten- 
and twelve-mule teams, and there got to be 
five lines of six-horse stages running into 
town. The railroad was a great job; for it 
wound around the mountains and up and 
down and through tunnels and all that; but 
with the wealth there was here they’d have 
built a railroad up a tree, if necessary. 

“We had the biggest mining camp the 
world ever saw. However, it wasn’t the 
prospectors who staked out the early 
claims who made the big fortunes. They 
sold out and traded off and started again, 
I knew Comstock well. He was a man of 
some education, big-hearted and good- 
natured—a man who would never do wrong 
to any one except himself. Another person 
very much like Comstock was ‘Old Vir- 
ginia,’ as we called him, the man this town 
was named after. I’ve seen those two 
lying on the floor under the influence of 
liquor, and the twenty-dollar gold pieces 
rolling out of their pockets. 

“In those days everybody had money. 
I used to make five hundred dollars a 
month myself. Part of it I earned as 
leader of a brass band. There were four 
of us, and we got twenty dollars apiece to 
play at a ball, five dollars apiece at 
a serenade, and ten dollars each at a fu- 
neral. The brass bands was always at the 
funerals. We played a funeral march on 
the way to the cemetery, a dirge at the 
grave, and a quickstep comin’ back. 

“One of the first times | ever saw Mark 
Twain was at a ball where | was playin’. 
He'd got a little stepladder for a seat, and 
he kept joggling me as he moved it around 
to get a better sight of the people. So | 
finally up with my cornet and blew a blast 
in his ear. He left the hall then, and the 
next day he tried to get even by giving me 
a good hot write-up in his newspaper. But 
we met afterward, and he treated me to a 
drink, and things were all right. That was 
the only time I ever saw the color of his 
money, though | suppose he’s drank one 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth at my 
expense. What he did with the salary he 
earned | can’t imagine. | never knew him 
to gamble nor buy mining property. He 
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had plenty of chances to make his fortune, 
but he was afraid to invest five cents. 

“Most of us were pretty easy in money 
matters. If we made a lucky strike we 
laid off to enjoy ourselves. A man might 
be rich to-day’ and dead broke to-morrow. 
Comstock died poor. He went to Montana 
where he wound up by putting a six- 
shooter to his ear, after having returned 
to his tent disappointed in a prospecting 
tour. But the possibilities are alluring. 
| knew two fellows from Indiana who rode 
in here on horseback one morning, staked 
out claims, and in the afternoon sold out 
on the street for three thousand dollars 
apiece. That was more money than they'd 
ever seen where they came from. They 
thought they was rich, and they left for 
home. Another fellow traded an interest 
in a mine and sold out a little later for four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

“Then there was Sandy Bowers. He got 
hold of a claim a few feet wide, and there 
was a woman had a small claim joining his. 
They got married, and pretty soon it ‘was 
found their claims covered a little moun- 
tain of gold. It was in the hollow above 
the village of Gold Hill, and that was what 
gave the place its name. The gold was 
taken out, and Sandy sold his interest and 
was immensely rich. In order to enjoy his 
wealth he built himself .a mansion about 
twenty miles from here over in the Washoe 
Valley—country where it is about as bare 
of everything but sagebrush at it is around 
Virginia City. He spared no expense in 
putting up his house, and it was of cut 
stone, and cost half a million. The door- 
knobs and hinges were of solid silver, and 
there was everything else to match. Most 
of the furniture he imported from Europe 
because there wasn’t fine enough to be had 
on this side of the Atlantic. They had a 
ten-thousand-dollar library, though neither 
Sandy nor his wife could read or write; but 
the bindings looked well. They bought an 
expensive piano, though they knew no 
more about music than a pig does. Of 
course they had to have what they called 
statuary, even if it was made of plaster of 
Paris. When they opened up their house 
they had a big feast and invited all their 
friends, and the oysters that was served 
were from Philadelphia and cost a dollar 
and a half apiece. 


“For a time they lived in grand style, as 
nearly as they could copy it; but they spec- 
ulated in stocks and lost all they had. 
Sandy died, and was so poor at the time 
he hadn't the money to buy a single silver 
hinge of his fine mansion. His wife became 
a fortune teller in San Francisco, and was 
called the ‘Washoe Seeress’’. 

“It’s astonishing, the wealth that’s been 
taken from this little strip of rough country 
here. One shaft alone has yielded two 
hundred and seventy millions. Very little 
of the money has been spent in the state 
of Nevada. The mine owners prefer to 
live in San Francisco or New York or 
Europe. However, for the first few years 
this town was full of wealth. There was 
gamblers here that had two or three 
hundred thousand at a time, and if a 
church was to be built, or other public 
work to be done they were the heaviest 
contributors. They made their money 
easier than anybody else, and they gave 
more freely. 

“Everything was prosperous and prom- 
ising when in October, 1875, about five 
o'clock one morning, a gentleman threw a 
lighted lamp at a woman he had some 
difference with, and unluckily missed his 
aim and set the house on fire. A gale was 
blowing, and that fire swept right through 
the town and burned all the business sec- 
tion and three fourths of the homes. We 
went to work at once to rebuild, and forty- 
five trains a day came in from Carson 
bringing grub and supplies. But the 
city was never the same afterward. The 
buildings were thrown up in a_ hurry 
and they don’t stand the test of time. 
Pretty soon the town began to dwindle 
down, and a good many of the mines 
were abandoned. As they got deeper 
they became more difficult to work, and 
there was serious trouble with hot water 
in them, and, besides, the price of silver 
had dropped. There is some prospect 
that things may be brighter in the future; 
but Virginia City will never again be 
what it was.” 

And when I left the printing office and 
once more looked about the village | could 
not help agreeing that the energy and 
wealth and glory of that stirring past 
seemed never likely to return to the dilapi- 
dated old mining camp. 
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THE FIRST YANKEE SHIP AT 
GUAM 


XI—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


BEHAT minute dot on the 
map of the Pacific known 
as Guam, has appealed 
to the American people 
s with a certain serio- 
() comic interest as a colo- 
a 8 nial possession accident- 
ally rose and ruled by one exiled 
naval officer after another in the rdle of 
a benevolent despot and monarch of all 
he surveys. This most fertile and popu- 
lous of the Ladrone Islands, which are 
spattered over a waste of blue water for 
four hundred ‘miles and more, was casu- 
ally picked up as the spoils of war, 
it will be remembered, by the ‘cruiser 
Charleston soon after hostilities with Spain 
had been declared in 1898. The Spanish 
Governor of Guam was rudely awakened 
from his siesta by the boom of guns sea- 
ward and with the politeness of his race 
hastened to send out word to the com- 
mander of the American cruiser that he 
was unable to return the salute for lack of 
powder. Thereupon, he was informed that 
he was not being saluted but captured, and 
the Stars and Stripes were run above the 
ancient fort and its moldering cannon 
which had barked salvos of welcome to the 
stately galleons of Spain bound from South 
America to Manila two centuries before. 
The sovereignty of Castile being elimi- 
nated in this hilarious and harmless fashion, 
the hard-headed legatees who wore the 
blue of the American navy sought to re- 
form what had been a tropical paradise 
where no man worked unless he wanted to, 
where simple, brown-skinned fold dwelt in 
drowsy contentment without thought of 
the morrow. The gospel taught by the 
late Captain Richard Leary as naval gov- 





ernor of Guam aimed to make these happy 
islanders more industrious and more moral 
according to the code of the United States. 
His successors’ have labored along similar 
lines and Captain Dorn, governor of Guam 
in the year of 1908, proclaimed such com- 
mendable but rigorous doctrine as this: 


“Every resident of the island having no ap- 
parent means of subsistence, who has the physi- 
cal ability to apply himself or herself to some 
lawful calling; every person found loitering 
about saloons, dram shops or gambling houses, 
or tramping or straying through the country 
without visible means of support; every person 
known to be a pickpocket, thief or burglar, 
when found loitering about any gambling house, 
cockpit or any outlying barrio, and every idle 
or dissolute person of either sex caught occupy- 
ing premises without the consent of the — 
thereof, shall on conviction be punished by 
fine of $250, or imprisonment for one year or 
both.” 


A brighter picture of the life of these 
islanders was painted several years ago by 
W. E. Safford who wrote of them in a paper 
contributed to the American Anthropologist: 


“Everybody seemed contented and had a 
pleasant greeting for the stranger. It seemed 
to me that I had discovered Arcadia, and when 
I thought of a letter I had received from a 
friend asking whether | believed it would be 
possible to civilize the natives, | felt like 
exclaiming: ‘God forbid.’” 


The same visitor relates of these people 
and their ways: 


“There are few masters and few servants in 
Guam. As a rule, the farm is not too extensive 
to be cultivated by the family, all of whom, 
even to the little children, lend a hand. Often 
the owners of neighboring farms work together 
in communal fashion, one day on A’s corn, the 
next on B’s, and so on, laughing, skylarking, and 
singing at their work and stopping whenever 
they feel like it to take a drink of tuba from a 
neighboring cocoanut tree. Each does his share 
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without constraint, nor will one indulge so fully 
in tuba as to incapacitate himself for work, for 
experience has taught the necessity of temper- 
ance, and every one must do his share of the 
reciprocal services. Py the time the young 
men have finished their round the weeds are 
quite high enough once more in A’s corn to re- 
quire attention. In the evening they separate, 
each going to his own ranch to feed his bullock, 
piss and chickens; and after a good supper they 
ie down on a Pandanus mat spread over the 
elastic platform of split bamboo.” 

A pleasant picture, this, of toil lightened 
by common interest; an idyllic glimpse of 
what work ought to be, perhaps worthy 
the attention of socialists, labor unions, 
and those that scorn the heathen in his 
blindness. 

Almost a hundred years before Guam 
became a United States possession, the 
island was visited by a Salem bark, the 
Lydia, the first vessel that ever flew the 
American flag in the harbor of this island. 
There has been preserved in manuscript 
an illustrated journal of the first mate of 
the Lydia, William Haswell, in which he 
wrote at considerable length the story 
of this historical pioneering voyage, and 
his impressions of the island and its people 
under Spanish rule in the far-away year of 
1801. As the earliest description of a visit 
to Guam by an American sailor or traveler, 
the manuscript has gained a timely interest 
by the transfer of the island from under the 
Spanish flag. 

However arduous may be the restric- 
tions imposed by the conscientious naval 
governors of to-day, the journal of First 
Mate Haswell of the Lydia shows that the 
islanders were released from a condition of 
slavery and merciless exploitation by the 
memorable arrival of the cruiser Charleston 
and the subsequent departure from the 
stone palace of the last of the Dons of 
Spain. 

The very earliest experience of these 
islanders with Christian civilization must 
have inspired unhappy traditions to make 
them far from fond of their rulers. The 
Marianne or Ladrone Islands were dis- 
covered by Magellan on March 6, 1521, 
after a passage of three months and twenty 
days from the strait which bears his name. 
Among the accounts written of this voyage 
is that of Antonio Pigafetta of Vicenza, 
which relates the terrible sufferings en- 
dured across an unexplored ocean. After 
there was no more food the crews were 
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forced to eat rats which brought a price 
of half a crown each, “‘and enough of them 
could not be got.” The seamen then ate 
sawdust and the ox hide used as chafing 
gear on the rigging of the mainyards. The 
water was yellow and stinking. Scurvy 
devastated the expedition and nineteen 
men died of it, while twenty-five or thirty 
more fell ill “‘of divers sicknesses, both in 
the arms and legs and other places in such 
manner that very few remained healthy.” 

In this desperate plight, Magellan sighted 
two islands on which there were no natives 
nor any food, and passed by them to find 
an anchorage off what was later called 
Guam. The nat’ves came out to welcome 
the ship, skimming over the water in won- 
derful canoes or proas, and brought gifts 
of fruit. The ships’ sails were furled and 
preparations made to land when a skiff 
which had ridden astern of the flagship 
was missed. It may have broken adrift 
but the natives were suspected of stealing 
it, and Captain-General Magellan at once 
led forty armed men ashore, burned forty 
or fifty houses and many boats, and 
slaughtered seven or eight native men and 
women. 

“Before we went ashore,” writes Piga- 
fetta, ““some of our people who were sick 
said to us that if we should kill any of them 
whether man or woman, that we should 
bring on board their entrails, being per- 
suaded that with the latter they could be 
cured. When we wounded some of those 
islanders with arrows which entered their 
bodies, they tried to draw forth the arrow, 
now in one way, now in another, in the 
meantime regarding it with great aston- 
ishment, and they died of it, which did not 
fail to cause us compassion. Seeing us 
taking our departure, then, they followed 
us with more than a hundred boats for 
more than a league. They approached 
our ships, showing us fish and pretending 
to wish to give them to us; but when they 
were near they cast stones at us and fled. 
We passed under full sail among their 
boats, which, with great dexterity, escaped 
us. We saw among them some women 
who were weeping and tearing their hair, 
surely for their husbands killed by us.” 

After this bloodthirsty and wicked visi- 
tation no attempt was made to colonize 
these islands until a Jesuit priest, Padre 
Diege Luis de Suavitores, landed at Guam 
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in 1668, when a mission was established. 
The Spanish Jesuits held full sway until 
they were expelled in 1769 and their place 
taken by the Friars. 

When the Salem bark Lydia visited 
Guam, therefore, in 1801, the Spanish ad- 
ministration was in its heyday and had 
been long enough established to offer a fair 
survey of what this particular kind of 
civilization had done for the natives. 

The Lydia was in Manila on a trading 
voyage when she was chartered by the 
Spanish Government to carry to Guam the 
new governor of the islands, his family, his 
suite and his luggage. The bark sailed 
from Manila for Guam on October 20, 
1801, and two days later, while among the 
Philippine Islands, the first mate wrote in 
his journal: 

“Now having to pass through danger- 
ous straits, we went to work to make 
boarding nettings, and to get our arms in 
the best order, but had we been attacked, 
we should have been taken with ease. 
The pirates are numerous in their prows* 
and we have but eleven in number ex- 
clusive of our passengers, vi7., the captain 
two officers, cook, steward, and six men 
before the mast. The passengers are the 
Governor of the Marianna Islands, his 
Lady, three children and two servant girls, 
and twelve men servants, a Friar and his 
servant, a Judge and two servants, total 
passengers twenty-four and we expected 
but eight. Too many idlers to drink 
water, and to my certain knowledge they 
would not have fought had we been at- 
tacked. However, we passed in safety. 

“These passengers caused a great deal 
of trouble when their baggage came on 
board. It could not be told from the 
cargo and, of course, we stowed it all away 
together below, so that every day there 
was a search for something or other which 
caused the ship to be forever in confusion.” 

There was more excitement while pass- 
ing between the islands of Panay and 
Negros, where the bark was becalmed 
closé to land, “and all our passengers were 
in the greatest confusion for fear of being 
taken and put to death in the dark and 
not have time to say their prayers.”’ Next 
day the Lydia anchored at the island of 
Sambongue and the “Governor, his Lady 
and children” went on shore to visit the 
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officers of the Spanish settlement. 
tain Barnard of the bark did not like the 
appearance of this port and “put the ship 
into the highest state of defence possible, 
got all the boarding nettings up, and the 


Cap- 


arms loaded and kept a sea watch. This 
night a Spanish launch, as it proved to be 
afterwards, attempted to come on board, 
but we fired at it and ordered it to keep 
off.” 

Cordial relations were soon established 
between ship and shore, however, and the 
Spanish governor of Sambongue and his 
sons went on board to make a friendly call. 
“We had made every preparation in our 
power to receive them with the greatest 
respect,” says the journal. ‘His sons 
were as bad as Indians.. They wanted 
everything they- saw. Captain Barnard 
presented them with a day and night glass. 
They in turn sent a boat-load of cocoanuts, 
upwards of a thousand, and some plantain 
stalks for the live stock, some small hogs, 
two sheep, a small ox and goat, but the 
live stock was for the passengers. The 
same evening the Governor’s sons returned 
on board and brought with them six girls 
and their music to entertain us, but the 
ship was so full of lumber that they had 
no place to show their dancing. How- 
ever, we made shift to amuse ourselves till 
three in the morning. The current then 
turning and a light breeze from the north- 
ward springing up, we sent them all on 
shore, they singing and playing their music 
on the way.” 

The following day, November 7th, saw 
the Lydia under way and William Has- 
well, with cheerful recollections of this 
island, found time to write: 

“The town of Sambongue is a pleasant 
place and protected by fifty pieces of 
cannon, the greatest part of them so con- 
cealed by the trees that they cannot be 
seen by shipping. This proved fatal to 
two English frigates that attempted to 
take it. They landed their men before the 
Spaniards fired. The Spaniards destroyed 
two boats and killed, by their account, 
forty men, one of them a Captain of Ma- 
rines. The English made the best of their 
way back to the ships. One of them got 
aground abreast of the Fort and received 
great injury. This is their story, but we 
must make allowance. One thing is cer- 
tain, the British left the greater part of 
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their arms behind them. The English ac- 
count is, the Fox, four killed and twelve 
wounded the Sybille, two killed and six 
wounded. 

“The English have so much of the Malay 
trade that but little comes to the share of 
the Spaniards, and in the words of the 
Governor's wife there is plenty of cocoa- 
nuts, water and girls at Sambongue, but 
nothing else. I was well pleased with the 
inhabitants, as they did everything in 
their power to serve us. 

“November 8th. We had fine weather, 
light winds and those easterly, so that it 
rendered our passage long and tedious. 
Our passengers were very anxious to ar- 
rive at the island where ‘they were to be 
the head commanders, a station they had 
never before enjoyed. The Friar was 
praying day and night but it would not 
bring a fair wind. 

re Jan. 4th. 4 P.M. we set all 
steering sails and stood to the westward 
and got sight of the Islands of Guam and 
Rota. Next day we had light winds and 
calms. We steered for the north end of 
the island and at five P. M. found it was 
too late to get in that night. Reeft the 
topsails and stood off and on all night. At 
4 A.M. set all sail to get round to the S. W. 
side. At 10 A.M. saw the town of Agu- 
ana* and at one we entered the harbor at 
Caldera. A gun was fired from the Island 
Fort, at which we came to and handed 
sails, the ship rolling very heavy. A small 
boat came on board to enquire who we 
were. As soon as they were informed that 
the new Governor was on board, they set 
off in the greatest hurry to carry the infor- 
mation to Don Manuel Mooro, the old 
Governor. 

“The breeze continuing, we got under 
weigh and beat up the harbour. They 
placed canoes on the dangerous places and 
by 6 P. M. the ship was up and anchored 
in sixteen fathoms of water, sails handed, 
boats and decks cleaned. At midnight 
the Adjutant came on board with a letter 
from Don Manuel wishing our passenger, 
Don Vincentz Blanco, joy on his safe 
arrival and informing him that the boats 
would attend him in the morning. 

“Jan. 7th. Accordingly at 6 A.M. 
three boats came on board, one of them a 


_ * The name of the capital or chief town of Guam 
is spelled “‘Agana”’ to-day. 


handsome barge, the crew in uniform, a 
large launch for baggage, and a small boat 
for the Judge and his two servants. At ten 
the Governor, his Lady, and suite left the 
Ship. We saluted with nine guns and 
three cheers. We then went to work to 
clear ship.” 

At this place in his narrative the first 
mate of the Lydia turns aside from the 
pomp and fine feathers of the new Gov- 
ernor’s reception to tell of the hard fate 
of another vessel. 

“We saw a ship heaving in sight and not 
able to find the passage over the Reef. | 
took a small boat and went out and found 
her to be an English ship in distress. | 
piloted them in and brought them to 
anchorage near the Hill Forts in thirty 
fathoms of water. Their story is as fol- 
lows, that the ship was taken from the 
Spaniards on the coast of Peru and carried 
to Port Jackson New Holland and con- 
demned. The present owners bought her 
there and went with her to New Zealand 
to cut spars which they were intending to 
carry to the Cape of Good Hope. But the 
ship going on shore and bilging herself, de- 
layed them some time which occasioned a 
greater expenditure of provisions than 
what they expected. 

“They at length got the ship repaired 
and loaded and went to the Friendly Is- 
lands to get provisions, but they were dis- 
appointed as the natives were at war with 
one another and nothing to be got but 
yams, of which they got a slender stock. 
They set off again, but the ship got aground 
on some rocks which made her leaky. They 
got her off and stopt the leak on the inside 
with clay as well as they could. Their 
men then mutinied and insisted on carry- 
ing the ship to Macao, but not being able 
to reach that place, they put in here for 
provisions, thinking the Spaniards would 
let them go out again. But their ship was 
so bad that she never left this place. They 
could not get at the leak any other way 
than by heaving the keel out and that 
was a work of time. | sent them some salt 
beef and pork on board and took an officer 
and fifty Indians and a bower anchor and 
cable with me to get her up the harbour 
which we were some time about, but plenty 
of men made light work, and | warped her 
up abreast of the Lydia, and there moored 
her. 
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“Next day eight of the English ship’s 
men took a boat and went to town to the 
Governor to enquire how much he would 
give them to carry the ship to Manila, but 
he ordered them to be put in irons for 
mutiny.” 

Meanwhile the Lydia was discharging 
cargo and filling her water casks. When 
the wind blew too hard for the boats to 
make a landing at Agana, Mate Haswell 
writes: ‘‘I used to take my gun and two 
or three Indians with me and wander into 
the woods, but in all my stay on the Island 
I shot only one small deer and some hogs 
and a few birds amongst which was a large 
Bat near three feet from tip of wing to 
wing. The woods are so full of under- 
brush that it is hard labour to one that is 
not used to it to get forward, but the 
Indians travel as fast as | can on clear 
ground. I frequently went into inland 
Indian villages and always found them 
hard at work with the tobacco which all 
belongs to the King. As soon as dried it 
must be carried to the Governor and he 
sells it all at an enormous price. Every- 
thing else they have, even the cattle, be- 
longs to the King. 

“The houses are small, but very cleanly, 
and afe built of a kind of basket work, with 
cocoanut leaves and are about twelve feet 
from the ground. Their furniture con- 
sists of two or three hammocks of net- 
work, and the same number of mats, a 
chest, one frying pan, a large copper pan, 
and a few earthen jars. Near their houses 
is a large row of wicker baskets in piles six 
feet high for their fowls to lay their eggs 
and set in, the breed of which they are very 
careful to preserve. The fire place is under 
a small shed near the house to shelter it 
from the rain, Their food is chiefly shell 
fish and plantains, cocoanuts and a kind of 
small potatoes which they dry, and make 
flour of, and it makes good bread when 
new. 

“But to return to the Lydia. She was 
bountifully supplied with fresh provisions, 
beef, pork, fowls, all at the King’s expense 
and in the greatest plenty so that we gave 
three-quarters of it away to the English 
ship, who had nothing allowed them but 
jerked beef and rice. As our crew was 
small we had a great deal of duty a-going 
on, I often got assistance from the English 
ship and with this supply of men the work 


was light. | kept the long boat constantly 
employed bringing on board wood and 
water Four men were on shore cutting 
wood, and some hands repairing the rig- 
ging, painting ship, etc., and getting ready 
for sea as soon as possible. 

“About this time Captain Barnard came 
on board and went, accompanied by him- 
self and the second officer, to make a sur- 
vey of the hull of the English ship, her hull, 
rigging, sails, etc., and found her not fit to 
perform a passage without some new sails, 
a new cable and a great deal of new rig- 
ging and a new boat as hers were lost. The 
leak we thought could be reduced on the 
inside, but all the seams were very open 
and required caulking. A report of our 
opinions being drawn out, | was sent to 
town with it. ~ 

“The Governor hinted it was impossible 
to get what was required, but yet wished 
to send the ship to Manila. The poor 
owners hung their heads in expectancy of 
the condemnation of the ship.” 

After the Lydia had been made ready for 
her return voyage to Manila, Mr. Haswell 
relates that he went to town, Agana, for a 
few days, and passed “the time in a very 
pleasant manner. | found them prepar- 
ing our sea stock, which was to be in the 
greatest abundance. It consisted of eight 
oxen, fifty hogs, large and small, but in 
general about thirty pounds each, twenty- 
four dozen of fowl, five dozen of pigeons, 
two live deer and a boat load of yams, 
potatoes, watermelons, oranges, limes, 
cocoanuts, etc. The way we came to be 
so well provided for was that both the 
Governors and the Lieutenant Governor 
insisted on supplying us with stock, but 
that was not all, for the Friars and the 
Captains of the Villages near the seaside 
all sent presents on board, some one thing, 
some another. 

“Thus the ship’s decks were as full as 
they could be with live stock, hen coops 
from one end of the quarterdeck to the 
other, the long boat and main deck full of 
hogs, and the forecastle of oxen. This 
great stock of provisions was more than 
half wasted, for the heat of the weather 
was such that more than half of it was 
spoiled. It would not keep more than 
twenty-four hours without being cooked 
and then not more than two days, so that 
if we killed an ox of five hundred pounds, 
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four hundred of it was hove overboard, 
which was a pity, but we had no salt. 

“All of the English gentlemen and some 
of the Spanish officers came down to the 
waterside to see us embark. I then went 
in company with Captain Barnard and bid 
the kind Governor farewell and found 
scarcely a dry eye in the house. The 
Governor’s Lady would not make her ap- 
pearance, but she waved a handkerchief 
from the balcony of the Palace as we em- 
barked in the boats. 

“Captain Barnard was disappointed, as 
he expected to have carried the old Gov- 
ernor back to Manila with us, and only re- 
quired half the sum we had for going out, 
which was 8,000 dollars, but the old man 
thought 4,000 dollars was too much and 
offered 2,000 which was refused, the Cap- 
tain thinking that he would give it at last. 
Don Manuel had the precaution to embark 
all the old Governor’s goods and the re- 
mains of his wife on board the Lydia by 
which Captain Barnard thought he would 
come up to his price, and so took them on 
board for the small sum of two hundred 
dollars. Nothing was left behind but the 
old Governor and servants. He expected 
to the last moment that we would stop for 
him, but as soon as he saw us under weigh, 
he wanted to stop us, but it was too late 
as we were gone before his messenger 
reached the fort. 

“We left the Harbour de Calderon with 
a fine breeze N.E. and as soon as we were 
at sea a man belonging to the English ship 
that had secreted himself on board, came 
on deck and shewed himseif. We had also 
an Otaheita Indian that was under the 
care of Captain Barnard as his servant. 
We had but one passenger, a Friar, and 
he was a good man, his behaviour was very 
different from the one we carried out with 
us. He was so bad that we were forced to 
send him to Coventry, or in other words, 
no one would speak with him.” 

Having finished this running chronicle 
of the voyage to Guam, the first mate of 
the Lydia made a separate compilation of 
such general information as he had been 
able to pick up. His account of the treat- 
ment of the natives by their Spanish over- 
lords is in part as follows: 

“They are under the Spanish martial 
law. All (native) officers are tried by the 
Governor and the King’s officers of the 


army. They have the power to inflict any 
punishment they think proper. When a 
man is found worthy of death he must be 
sent to Manila to be condemned and then 
brought back again to be executed. There 
was only one lying in irons for murder, but 
Captain Barnard would not take him with 
us. The whole island belongs to the King 
of Spain whom the Governor personates, 
and the inhabitants must pay a yearly rent 
for their houses and lands and all the cattle 
are the property of the crown and can be 
taken from them at the pleasure of the 
King’s officers, nor dare they kill their 
cattle but with the permission of the 
Governor or the Friars, and they never 
kill a cow till she is very old. The only 
things they have are the milk and butter 
and hides and the labour of the beast, and 
a small price when it is killed. 

“They are called free-men, but I think 
contrary. If the Governor wants a road 
cut he calls on all the men and sets them 
about it and only finds them rice till it is 
done. The old Governor carried too far 
and was called a great Tyrant. He made 
them build two forts and a bridge and cut 
a road through a high rock, build a school 
house and some other things and never 
allowed them to be idle, but for want of a 
supply of food from Manila the poor men 
were near starving as he did not give them 
time to cultivate the land. 

“The Church also has its modes of trial. 
They have a kind of Inquisition or trial by 
Torture established but I never heard of 
their punishing any person. The poor 
Indians respect the Friars highly, but the 
Governor will not let the Friars meddle 
with the affairs of Government, as they 
often want to do. They were at variance 
about a man that had committed murder 
and fled to the Church for protection. One 
of the Officers took him from under the 
altar. The priests resented this but were 
forced to hold their tongues. They sat 
on trials before, but now they are excluded 
and the Governor takes care of things 
temporal. But we carried out a Judge 
with us to examine into the Governor’s be- 
haviour and to hear the complaints of the 
poor to see them redressed. 

“On the arrival of the new Governor the 
ship that brings him salutes him when he 
leaves the ship and on his landing all the 
forts fire except the Citadel which fires on 
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his entering the church. The road was 
lined with the militia without arms and 
he was received at the landing place by the 
Lieutenant Governor and Adjutant and 
the Guards under arms. There was a 
handsome carriage and four horses for the 
children and two chair palanqu:ns for him 
and his Lady, but he mounted the Adju- 
tant’s horse, and rode under triumphal 
arches of flowers and leaves of trees to the 
church which he entered with all his family. 
The forts then fired and the Guards re- 
ceived him on his leaving the church and 
conducted him to the Palace where the old 
Governor received him and the Guards 
fired three volleys. 

“A grand entertainment was provided 
of which all the officers partook and in 
which the old Governor shewed his taste. 
His table was covered with the best of 
provisions, consisting of beef, venison, 
fowls, fish, turtle, etc. All was in the 
greatest style, and the old man still has 
good wines and chocolate though he had 
been five years without supplies from 
Manila. The feast he gave was grand and 
by far surpassing what was to be expected 
on a barren island. The next day all the 
officers waited on the Governor’s Lady to 
pay their respects. All of them brought 
presents, viz., butter, eggs, fowls, fruit, but 
the Adjutant’s wife gave her a pair of ear- 
rings of pearls, the largest that | ever saw. 
They were entertained with music and 
dancing and had beverages served round 
to them, but some of the head ones had 
chocolate, wine, cakes, etc. 

“In their dances the natives imitate the 
Spaniards as near as possible. Their voices 
are soft and harmonious, their songs are 
short and agreeable, their language borders 
on the Malay but not so that they can 
understand one another. These people 
are very hospitable and on your entering 
their huts they offer you young cocoanuts 
and will get any kind of fruit they have ina 
few moments. They are in general healthy 
and strong but a certain malady introduced 
among them by the Spaniards has made sad 
ravages and they had no medicines in the 
Island at the time of our arrival, and they 
have no person that is acquainted with 
medicines or with disorders of any kind. 
It is a great pity that the Spanish Govern- 
ment does not send a man sufficiently quali- 
fied to put a stop to that dreadful disorder. 
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“The Roman Catholic religion is uni- 
versally established in all its Terrors. | 
could not find out whether the Indians had 
any of their own, but they pay great respect 
to some large flat stones of an oval shape 
that are often found near their villages 
and are engraved with characters like 
Malay, but there was no person on the 
Island that could decipher them, as all 
kinds of learning have been long lost by 
the poor Indians. The Spaniards have 
established a school to teach them to read 
and write, but there are few of them who 
learn more than to read the Prayers which 
are given them by the Friars. 

“In the inland places the men and 
women go naked, but they have clothes 
and on the appearance of a European they 
run and put them on and are proud of 
being dressed, but they cannot buy clothes 
to wear in common because they are so 
dear, for the Governor gains eight hundred 
per cent. on all he sells them. And no 
other person is allowed to trade. They 
are very obedient to government and it is 
seldom that there is any disturbance. 

“Of the troops one company is of colored 
men formerly brought from Manila but 
now more than half Indians. They are 
well clothed and make a good appearance 
with bright arms and a good band of music. 
Of militia there is one regiment of one 
thousand men. Their arms are in bad 
order, so rusty that when the Militia 
paraded to receive the new Governor they 
were not armed but sat about cleaning 
them. The payment of this militia is the 
only cash in circulation on the Island. 
Every man has ten dollars a year to keep 
himself in readiness. When pay day comes 
it causes a kind of market. The Gov- 
ernor’s secretary pays them and they carry 
the money to the dry goods store and lay 
it out in Bengal goods, cottons, and in 
Chinese pans, pots, knives, and hoes, which 
soon takes all their pay away so that the 
cash never leaves the Governor’s hands. 
It is left here by the galleons in passing 
and when the Governor is relieved he 
carries it with him to Manila, often to the 
amount of eighty or ninety thousand dol- 
lars. 

“The population is estimated at 11,000 
inhabitants* of which twelve only are white 


*The first American census of Guam reported a 
native population of between 9,000 arid 10,000. 
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and about fifty or sixty mixed. The Gov- 
ernor and four Friars are the only Span- 
iards from old Spain, the others are from 
Peru, Manila, etc. The city or capital of 
the Island is on the north side in a large 
bay, but there is no anchorage for ship- 
ping. It is a pleasant town and contains 
five hundred houses of all sorts and one 
thousand inhabitants of all descriptions. 
It is on a small plain under a hill which 
protects it from the heavy gales that some- 
times blow from the eastward. The town 
consists of six streets, one of them three- 
quarters of a mile long. The buildings of 
the Governor and Chief Officers are of stone 
and are good houses. The Palace is two- 
story and situated in a very pleasant part 
of the town with a large plantation of 
bread-fruit trees before it, and a road from 
it to the landing place. It is in the old 
Spanish style. The audience chamber is 
near a hundred feet long, forty broad and 
twenty high and well ornamented with 
lamps and paintings. At each end of it 
are private apartments. In the front is a 
large balcony which reaches from one end 
of the house to the other. Behind the 
palace are all the outhouses which are very 
numerous. Close to the Palace are the 
barracks and guard-room. It is a large 
building and is capable of containing five 
hundred men with ease. To the north- 
ward stands the church, built like one of 
our barns at home. It has a low steeple 
for the bells. On the inside it is well 
adorned with pictures, images, etc. On 
the southeast and near the church is the 
free school which has a spire. Here the 
alarm bell is hung, also the school bell. 
The scholars never leave the house but to 
go to church.” 

In this rambling fashion does Mr. Wil- 
liam Haswell, mate of the Salem bark 
Lydia, discourse of Guam as he saw it in 
the year of our Lord, 1801. He dwells at 
some length also on the remarkable abun- 
dance -of fish, shells and beche de mer, the 





animals wild and tame, “the finest water- 
melons | ever saw,” and the proas or 
““prows” which he has seen “‘sail twelve 
knots with ease.” Of one of these craft 
he tells this tale: 

“There is a Prow that was drove on 
shore in a southerly gale from the Caroline 
Islands with only one man alive. She had 
been at sea fourteen days, and ten of them 
without provisions. There were three 
dead in the boat and the one that was alive 
could not get out of the boat without 
assistance. She had but one out-rigger 
which they shifted from side to side. In 
other ways she was like the Guam Prows. 
The man that came in her was well used 
and has no desire to go back. He looks 
a little like a Malay, but there was no per- 
son in the Island that understood his 
language.” 

Mate William Haswell has left unfinished 
certain incidents of his voyage to the be- 
witching island of Guam. Why was the 
Friar of the outward voyage sent to Coven- 
try? Did the thrifty “old Governor” 
finally overtake the remains of his wife 
which sailed away to Manila without him? 
One might also wish to know more of the 
brilliantly successful methods of the Gov- 
ernor as a captain of industry. The sys- 
tem by which he kept all the cash in the 
island in his own pockets, paying his militia 
in order that they might immediately buy 
goods of him at a profit of eight hundred 
per cent., seems flawless. It has not been 
surpassed by any twentieth century apostle 
of “high finance.” 

Whatever sins of omission may be 
charged against the literary account of 
First Mate William Haswell, it is greatly 
to his credit that he should -have taken 
pains to write this journal of the Lydia, a 
memorial of the earliest voyage under the 
American flag to that happy-go-lucky 
colony of Uncle Sam which in more recent 
years has added something to the gaiety 
of nations. 
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BACK FROM THE WILD 


VIII-THE TENT DWELLERS 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


XXVI 


It is better to let the wild beast run, 
And to let the wild bird fly; 

Each harbors best in his native nest, 
Even as you and I. 


weather that brought us 
a visitor. There was a 
tree directly over our 
tent, and in the morn- 
ing —a_ sharp sunny 
morning, with the wind 
where it should be, in 
the west—we noticed on going out that 
a peculiar sort of fruit had grown on 
this tree over night. On one of the 
limbs just above the tent was a prickly 
looking ball, like a chestnut burr, only 
black, and about a hundred times as big. 
It was a baby porcupine, who perhaps 
had set out to see the world on his own 
account—a sort of prodigal who had found 
himself without funds, and helpless, on a 
cold night. No doubt he climbed up there 
to look us over, with a view of picking out 
a good place for himself; possibly with the 
hope of being invited to breakfast. 

Eddie was delighted with our new guest. 
He declared that he would take him home 
alive, and feed him and care for him, and 
live happy ever after. He got a pole and 
shook our visitor down in a basket, and did 
a war dance of joy over his new possession. 
He was a cute little fellow—the “piggy- 
pine” (another of Eddie’s absurd names)— 
with bright little eyes and certain areas of 
fur, but I didn’t fancy him as a pet. He 
seemed to me rather too much of a cross 
between a rat and a pincushion to be a 
pleasant companion in the intimate rela- 
tions of one’s household. I suspected that 
if in a perfectly wild state he had been 
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prompted to seek human companionship 
and the comforts of civilized life, in a 
domestic atmosphere he would want to sit 
at the table and sleep with somebody. | 
did not believe Eddie’s affection would 
survive these familiarities. I knew how 
surprised and annoyed he might be some 
night to roll over suddenly on the piggy- 
pine and then have to sit up the rest of the 
night while’a surgeon removed the quills. 
I said that I did not believe in taming wild 
creatures, and | think the guides were with 
me in this opinion. | think so because they 
recited two instances while we were at 
breakfast. Del’s story was of some pet 
gulls he once owned. He told it in that 
serious way which convinced me of its 
truth. Certain phases of the narrative 
may have impressed me as being humorous, 
but it was clear they were not so regarded 
by Del. His manner was that of one who 
records history. He said: 

“One of the children caught two young 
gulls once, in the lake, and brought them 
to the house and said they were going to 
tame them. | didn’t think they would 
live, but they did. You couldn’t have 
killed them without an axe. They got 
tame right away, and they were all over the 
house, under foot and into everything, 
making all kinds of trouble. But that 
wasn’t the worst—the worst was feeding 
them. It wasn’t so bad when they were 
little, but they grew to beat anything. 
Then it began to keep us moving to get 
enough for them to eat. They lived on 
fish, mostly, and at first the children 
thought it fun to feed them. They used to 
bait a little dip net and catch minnows for 
the gulls, and the gulls got so they would 
follow anybody that started out with that 
dip net, calling and squealing like a pair of 
pigs. But they were worse than pigs. You 
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can fill up a pig and he will go to sleep, but 
you never could fill up those gulls. By and 
by the children got tired of trying to do it 
and gave me the job. I made a big dip net 
and kept it set day and night, and every 
few minutes all day and the last thing 
before bedtime I’d go down and lift out 
about a pailful of fish for those gulls, and 
they’d eat until the fish tails stuck out of 
their mouths, and | wouldn’t more than 
have my back turned before they’d be 
standing on the shore of the lake, looking 
down into that dip net and hollering for 
more. I got so I couldn’t do anything but 
catch fish for those gulls. It was a busy 
season, too, and besides the minnows were 
getting scarce along the lake front, so | had 
to get up early to get enough to feed them 
and the rest of the family. I said at last I 
was through feeding gulls. 1 told the chil- 
dren that either they’d have to do it, or 
that the gulls would have to go to work like 
the rest of the family and fish for them- 
selves. But the children wouldn’t do it, 
nor the gulls, either. Then I said | would 
take those birds down in the woods and 
leave them somewhere. I did that. I put 
them into a basket and shut them in tight 
and took them five miles down the river 
and let them loose in a good place where 
there were plenty of fish. They flew off 
and | went home. When I got to the house 
they’d been there three hours, looking at the 
dip net and squalling, and they ate a pail 
heaping full of fish, and you could have put 
both gulls into the pail when they got 
through. I was going on a long trip witha 
party next morning, and we took the gulls 
along. We fed them about a bushel of 
trout and left them seventeen miles down 
the river, just before night, and drove home 
in the dark. | didn’t think the gulls would 
find their way back that time, but they did. 
They were there before daybreak, fresh and 
hungry as ever. Then | knew it was no 
use. The axe was the only thing that 
would get me out of that mess. The chil- 
dren haven’t brought home any wild pets 
since.” 

That you see is just unembellished his- 
tory, and convincing. I regret that I 
cannot say as much for Charlie’s narrative. 
It is a likely story enough, as such things 
go, but there are points about it here and 
there which seem to require confirmation. 
I am told that it is a story well known and 


often repeated in Nova Scotia, but even 
that cannot be accepted as evidence of its 
entire truth. Being a fish story it would 
seem to require something more. This is 
the tale as Charlie told it. 

“Once there was a half-breed Indian,” 
he said, “who had a pet trout named 
Tommy, which he kept in a barrel. But 
the trout got pretty big and had to have 
the water changed a good deal to keep him 
alive. The Indian was too lazy to do that, 
and he thought he would teach the trout 
to live out of water. So he did. He com- 
menced by taking Tommy out of the barrel 
for a few minutes at a time, pretty often, 
and then he took him out oftener and kept 
him out longer, and by and by Tommy got 
so he could stay out a good while if he was 
in-the wet grass. Then the Indian found 
he could leave him in the wet grass all 
night, and pretty soon that trout could live 
in the shade whether the grass was wet or 
not. By that time he had got pretty 
tame, too, and he used to follow the Indian 
around a good deal, and when the Indian 
would go out to dig worms for him, Tommy 
would go along and pick up the worms for 
himself. The Indian thought everything 
of that fish, and when Tommy got so he 
didn’t need water at all, but could go any- 
where—down the dusty road and stay all 
day out in the hot sun—you never saw the 
Indian without his trout. Show people 
wanted to buy Tommy, but the Indian said 
he wouldn’t sell a fish like that for any 
money. You'd see him coming to town 
with Tommy following along in the road 
behind, just like a dog, only of course he 
traveled a good deal like a snake, and most 
as fast. 

“Well, it was pretty sad the way that 
Indian lost his trout, and it was funny, too. 
He started for town one day with Tommy 
coming along behind as usual. There was 
a bridge in the road and when the Indian 
came to it he saw there was a plank off but 
he went on over it without thinking. By 
and by he looked around for Tommy and 
Tommy wasn’t there. He went back a 
ways and called but he couldn’t see 
anything of his pet. Then he came to 
the bridge and saw the hole, and he 
thought right away that maybe his trout 
had got in there. So he went to the 
hole and looked down, and sure enough, 
there was Tommy, floating on the water 
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bottom side up. He’d tumbled through 
that hole into the brook and drowned.” 

I think these stories impressed Eddie a 
good deal. 1 know they did me. Even if 
Charlie’s story was not pure fact in certain 
minor details, its moral was none the less 
evident. I saw clearer than ever that it is 
not proper to take wild creatures from 
their native element and make pets of 
them. Something always happens to 
them, sooner or later. We were through 
breakfast and Eddie went over to look at 
his porcupine. He had left it in a basket, 
well covered with a number of things. He 
came back right away—looking a little 
blank, I thought. 

“He’s gone!” he said. “The basket’s 
just as I left it, all covered up, but he isn’t 
in it.” 

We went over to look. Sure enough, 
our visitor had set out on new adventures. 
How he had escaped was a mystery. It 
didn’t matter—both he and Eddie were 
better off. 

But that was a day for animal friends. 
Where we camped for luncheon, Eddie and 
I took a walk along the river bank and 
suddenly found ourselves in a_ perfect 
menagerie. We were among a regular 
group of grown porcupines—we counted 
five of them—and at the same time there 
were two blue herons in the water close by. 
A step away a pair of partridges ran 
through the brush and stood looking at us 
from a fallen log, while an old duck and her 
young came sailing across the river. We 
were nearing civilization, now, but evident- 
ly these creatures were not much harassed. 
It was like the Garden of Eden before the 
Fall. It is true the old duck swam away, 
calling to her brood, when she saw us; the 
partridges presently hid in the brush, and 
the blue herons waded a bit further off. 
But the porcupines went on galumphing 
around us, and none of the collection 
seemed much disturbed. During the after- 
noon we came upon two fishermen, college 
boys, camping, who told us they had seen 
some young loons in a nest just above, and 
Eddie was promptly seized with a desire to 
possess them. 

In fact we left so hastily that Del forgot 
his extra paddle, and did not discover the 
loss until we were a half-mile or so up- 
stream. Then he said he would leave me 
in the canoe to fish and would walk back 
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along the shore. An arm of the river made 
around an island just there, and it looked 
like a good place. There seemed to be not 
much current in the water, and | thought | 
could manage the canoe in such a spot and 
fish too, without much trouble. 

It was not as easy as it looked. Any one 
who has tried to handle a canoe from the 
front end with one hand and fish with the 
other will tell you so. 1 couldn’t seem to 
keep out of the brush along the shore, and | 
couldn’t get near some brush in the middle 
of the river where | believed there were 
trout. I was right about the trout being 
there, too. Eddie proved that when he 
came up with his canoe. He had plenty of 
business with big fellows, right away. But 
the fact didn’t do me any good. Just 
when | would get near the lucky place and 
ready to cast, a twitch in the current or a 
little puff of wind would get hold of the 
stern of my canoe, which rode up out of the 
water, high and light like a sail, and my 
flies would land in some bushes along the 
bank, or hang in a treetop, or do some 
other silly thing which was entertaining 
enough to Eddie and his guide, apparently, 
but which did not amuse me to any extent. 
I never realized before what a crazy thing 
a canoe can be when you want it to do 
something out of its regular line of work. 
A canoe is a good sort of a craft in its 
place, and I would not wish to go into the 
woods without one, but it is limited in its 
gifts, very limited. It can’t keep its bal- 
ance with any degree of certainty when you 
want to stand up and fish, and it has no 
sort of notion of staying in one place, unless 
it’s hauled out on the bank. If that canoe 
had been given the versatility of an ordi- 
nary flat-bottomed john-boat I could have 
got along better than | did. I said as 
much, and disparaged canoes generally. 
Eddie declared that he had never heard me 
swear with such talent and unreserve. He 
encouraged me by holding up each fish as 
he caught it and by suggesting that | come 
over there. He knew very well that | 
couldn’t get there in a thousand years. 
Whenever | tried to do it that fool of a 
canoe shot gut at a tangent and brought up 
nowhere. Finally in an effort to recon- 
struct my rod | dropped a joint of the noib- 
wood overboard, and it went down in 
about four hundred feet of water. Then 
I believe I did have a few things to say. I 
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was surprised at my own proficiency. It 
takes a crucial moment like that to develop 
real genius. | polished off the situation 
and I trimmed up the corners. Possibly a 
touch of sun made me fluent, for it was hot 
out there, though it was not as hot as a 
place I told them about, and | dwelt upon 
its fitness as a permanent abiding place for 
fishermen in general and for themselves in 
particular. When I was through and 
empty I seesawed over to the bank and 
waited for Del. | believe I had a feverish 
hope that they would conclude to take my 
advice, and that I should never see their 
canoe and its contents again. 

There are always compensations for 
those who suffer and are meek in spirit. 
That was the evening | caught the big fish, 
the fish that Eddie would have given a 
corner of his immortal soul (if he has a soul, 
and if it has corners) to have taken. _ It was 
just below a big fall—Loon Lake Falls | 
think they call it—and we were going to 
camp there. Eddie had taken one side of 
the pool and | the other and neither of us 
had caught anything. Eddie was just 
landing, when something that looked big 
and important, far down the swift-racing 
current, rose to what | had intended as my 
last cast. I had the little four-ounce 
bamboo, but I let the flies go down there— 
the fly, | mean, for | was casting with one 
(a big Silver Doctor)—and the King was 
there, waiting. He took it with a great 
slop and carried out a long stretch of line. 
It was a test for the little rod. There had 
been unkind remarks about the tiny bam- 
boo whip; this was to be justification; a 
big trout on a long line, in deep, swift 
water—the combination was perfect. Bat- 
tle, now, ye ruler of the rapids! Show your 
timber, now, thou slender wisp of silk and 
cane! 

But we have had enough of fishing. | 
shall not dwell upon the details of that con- 
test. I may say, however, that I have 
never seen Del more excited than during 
the minutes—few or many, | do not know 
how few, or how many—that it lasted. 
Every guide wants his canoe to beat, and 
it was evident from the first that this was 
the trout of the expedition. I know that 
Del believed | would never bring that fish 
to the canoe, and when those heavy rushes 
came I was harassed with doubts myself. 
Then little by little he yielded. When at 


last he was over in the slower water—out 
of the main channel—l began to have 
faith. 

So he came in, slowly, slowly, and as he 
was drawn nearér to the boat, Del seized 
the net to be ready forhim. But I took the 
net. I had been browbeaten and humili- 
ated and would make my triumph com- 
plete. I brought him to the very side of 
the boat, and | lifted him in. This time 
the big fish did not get away. We went to 
where the others had been watching, and I 
stepped out and tossed him carelessly on 
the ground, as if it were but an everyday 
occurrence. Eddie was crushed. I no 
longer felt bitterness toward him. 

I think I shall not give the weight of that 
fish. As already stated, no one can tell the 
truth concerning a big fish the first trial, 
while more than one attempt does not look 
well in print, and is apt to confuse the 
reader. Besides, I don’t think Eddie’s 
scales were right, anyway. 


XXVII 


Then breathe a sigh and a long good-bye 
To the wilderness to-day, 

For back again to the trails of men 
Follows the water way. 


Through the Eel-weir—a long and fruit- 
ful rapid—we entered our old first lake, 
Kedgeemakoogee, this time from another 
point. We had made an irregular loop of 
one hundred and fifty miles or more—a 
loop that had extended far into the remoter 
wilderness, and had been marked by what, 
to me, were hard ventures and vicissitudes, 
but which, viewed in the concrete, was 
recorded in my soul as a link of pure happi- 
ness. We were not to go Home immedi- 
ately. Kedgeemakoogee is large and there 
are entering streams, at the mouth of which 
the sport at this season was good. Besides, 
the teams that were to come for us would 
not be due yet for several days, if we had 
kept proper account of time. 

It was above the Eel-weir, at George’s 
Run that Eddie had his first and only suc- 
cess with dry flies. It was just the place— 
a slow-moving current between two islands, 
with many vicious and hungry trout. They 
would rise to the ordinary fly, two at a 
cast, and when Eddie put on the dry fly— 
the artificial miller that sits upright on the 
water and is an exact imitation of the real 
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article—and let it go floating down, they voting, and the like. The representation 
snapped it up eagerly. It is beautiful fish- is by districts, of course, similar to our own, 
ing—I should really have liked to try ita and the parties have similar methods of 
little. But Eddie had been good to me in making the vote of these districts count on 
so many ways; I| hadn’t the heart to ask the right side. In Queens, for instance, 
him for one of his precious dry flies. where we had been most, if not all of the 

During our trip across Kedgeemakoogee, _ time, the voters are very scattering. I had 
Del—inspired perhaps by the fact that we suspected this, for in our one hundred and 
were getting nearer to the walks and wiles fifty miles travel we had seen but two 
of men—gave me some idea of Nova Scotia _ natives, and only one of these was believed 
political economies. He explained the to have political residence. Del said the 
system of government there, the manner of district had been gerrymandered a good 
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I never realized before what a crazy thing a canoe can be when you want it to do something out 
of its usual line of work. 
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deal to make the votes count right, and it 
was plain enough that if this man was the 
only voter in that much country, and he 
chasing bears most of the time, they would 
have to gerrymander around a good deal to 
keep up with him. Del said that when 
election time came they would go gunning 
for that voter over the rocks and through 
the burnt timber, and would beat up the 
brush for him as if he were a moose, and 
valuable. Somehow politics did not seem 
to belong in this place, but either Del 
exaggerated, this time, or there is a good 
deal of it to the individual. | suppose it’s 
well to lave it condensed in that way. 

We camped that night at Jim Charles's 
Point, our old first camp, and it was like 
getting home after long absence. For the 
time seemed an age since we had left there. 
It was that. Any new and wonderful 
experience is long—as long as eternity— 
whether it be a day or a decade in duration. 
Next morning, across to the mouth of West 
River—a place of many fish and a rocky 
point for our camp, with deep beds of 
sweet fern, but no trees. That rocky open 
was not the best selection for tents. Eddie 
and his guide had gone up the river a little 
way when a sudden shower came up, with 
heavy darkness and quick wind. Del and 
I were stowing a few things inside that were 
likely to get wet, when all at once the tents 
became balloons that were straining at 
their guy ropes, and then we were bracing 
hard and clinging fast to the poles to keep 
everything from sailing into the sky. 

It was a savage little squall. It laid the 
bushes down and turned the lake white in 
a jiffy. A good thing nobody was out 
there, under that black sky. Then the 
wind died and there came a swish of rain— 
hard rain for a few minutes. After that, 
the sun once more, the fragragce of the fern 
and the long sweet afternoon. 

Looking at those deep tides of sweet fern, 
I had an inspiration. My: stretcher had 
never been over-comfortable. 1 longed to 
sleep flat. Why not a couch of this aro- 
matic balm? It was dry, presently, and 
spreading the canvas strip smoothly on the 
ground | covered it with armfuls of the 
fern, evenly laid. | gathered and heaped 
it higher until it rose deep and cushiony; 
then I sank down upon it to perfect bliss. 
This was Arcady indeed; a couch as soft 
and as fragrant as any the gods might have 


spread by the brooks of Hymettus in that 
far time when they stole out of Elysium to 
find joy in the daughters of men. Such a 
couch Leda might have had when the swan 
came floating down to bestow celestial 
motherhood. I buried my face in the 
odorous mass and vowed that never again 
would | cramp myself in a canvas trough 
between two sticks, and | never did. | 
could not get sweet fern again, but balsam 
boughs were plentiful, and properly laid in 
a manner that all guides know, make a 
couch that is wide and yielding and full of 
rest. 

Up Little River, whose stones like the 
proverbial worm, turned when we stepped 
on them and gave Eddie a hard fall; across 
Frozen Ocean—a place which justified its 
name, for it was bitterly cold there and we 
did nothing but keep the fire going and 
play pedro (to which end I| put on most of 
my clothes and got into my sleeping bag) 


—through another stream and a string of. 


ponds, loitering and exploring until the 
final day, 

It was on one reach of a smaller stream 
that we found the Beaver Dam—the only 
one | ever saw, or am likely to see, for the 
race that builds them is nearly done. | 
had been walking upstream and fishing 
some small rapids above the others when | 
saw what appeared to be a large pool of 
still water just above. I made my way up 
there. It was in reality a long stillwater, 
but a pond rather than a pool. It inter- 
ested me very much. The dam was unlike 
any I had ever seen. For one thing, | 
could not understand why a dam should be 
in that place, for there was no sign of a 
sluice or other indication of a log industry; 
besides, this dam was not composed of logs 
or of stone, or anything of the sort. It was 
a woven dam—a dam composed of sticks 
and brush and rushes and vines, some small 
trees, and dirt—made without much 
design, it would seem, but so carefully put 
together and so firmly bound that no piece 
of it could work loose or be torn away. | 
was wondering what people could have put 
together such a curious and effective thing 
as that, when Del came up, pushing the 
canoe. He, also, was interested when he 
saw it, but he knew what it was. It wasa 
beaver dam, and they were getting mighty 
scarce. There was a law against killing the 
little fellows, but their pelts were worth 
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high prices, and the law did not cover 
traffic in them. So long as that was the 
case, the beavers would be killed. 

I had heard of beaver dams all my life, 
but somehow I had not thought of their 
being like this. I had not thought of those 
little animals being able to construct a 
piece of engineering that, in a swift place 
like this, could stand freshet and rot, year 
after year, and never break away. Del 
said he had never known one of them to go 
out. The overflow was in the right place 
and of the proper size. He showed me 
some new pieces which the builders had 
recently put into the work, perhaps be- 
cause it seemed to be weakening there. 
He had watched once and seen some 
beavers working. They were as intelli- 
gent as human beings. They could cut a 
tree of considerable size, he said, and make 
it fall in any chosen direction. Then he 
showed me some pieces of wood from which 
they had gnawed the sweet bark, and he 
explained how they cut small trees and 
sank lengths of them in the water to keep 
the bark green and fresh for future use. | 
listened and marveled. I suppose | had 
read of these things, but they seemed more 
wonderful when | was face to face with the 
fact. 

The other canoe came up and it .was 
decided to cut a small section out of the 
dam to let us through. | objected, but 
was assured that the beavers were not 
very busy just now, and would not mind 
—in fact might rather enjoy—a repair job, 
which would take them but a brief time. 

“They can do it sometime while I’m 
making a long carry,” Charlie said. 

But it was no easy matter to cut through. 
Charlie and Del worked with the axe, and 
dragged and pulled with their hands. 
Finally a narrow breach was made, but 
it would have been about as easy to un- 
load the canoes and lift them over. Half- 
way up the long hole we came to the lodge 
—its top. rising above the water. Its 
entrance, of course, was below the surface, 
but the guides said there is always a hole 
at the top, for air. It was a well-built 
house—better, on the whole, than many 
humans construct. 

“They'll be scrambling around pretty 
soon,” Charlie said, ‘““when they find the 
water getting lower in their sitting room. 
Then they'll send out a repair gang. Poor 
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little fellers' Somebody ’Ill likely get ‘em 
before we come again. | know one chap 
that got seven last year. It’s too bad.” 

Yes, it is too bad. Here is a wonderful 
race of creatures—ingenious, harmless—a 
race from which man doubtless derived 
his early lessons in constructive engineer- 
ing. Yet Nova Scotia is encouraging their 
assassination by permitting the traffic in 
their skins, while she salves her conscience 
by enacting a law against their open 
slaughter. Nova Scotia is a worthy 
province and means well. She protects 
her moose and, to some extent, her trout. 
But she ought to do better by the beavers. 
They are among her most industrious and 
worthy citizens. Their homes and their 
industries should be protected. Also, their 
skins. It can’t be done under the present 
law. You can’t put a price on a man’s 
head and keep him from being shot, even 
if it zs against the law. Some fellow will 
lay for him, sure. He will sneak up and 
shoot him from behind, just as he would 
sneak up and shoot a beaver, and he will 
collect his reward in either case, and the 
law will wink at him. Maybe it would be 
no special crime to shoot the man. Most 
likely he deserved it, but the beaver was 
doing nobody any harm. Long ago he 
taught men how to build their houses and 
their dams, and to save up food and water 
for a dry time. Even if we no longer need 
him now, he deserves our protection and 
our tender regard. * 


XXVIII 


Once more, to-night, the woods are white 
That lie so dim and far, 

Where the wild trout hide and the moose abide 
Under the northern star. 


Perhaps the brightest spot of that sad 
period when we were making ready to 
leave the woods, with all their comfort, 
their peace and their religion, and go back 
to the harrying haunts of men, to mingle 
with the fever and fret of daily strife, is 
the memory of a trip to Jeremy’s Bay. | 
don’t know in the least where Jeremy’s 
Bay is, but it is somewhere within an hour’s 
paddle of Jim Charles’s point, and it is 


* T have just learned from Eddie that Nova Scotia 
has recently enacted a new law, adequately protect- 
ing the beaver. I shall leave the above, however, as 
applying to other and less humane districts, wherever 
located. 
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that hour and the return that sticks with 
me now. 

It was among the last days of June— 
the most wonderful season in the North 
woods. The sun seems never ready to 
set there then, and all the world is made 
of blues and greens and the long, lingering 
tones of evening. 

We had early tea in preparation for the 
sunset fishing. It was best, Del said, in 
Jeremy’s Bay, about that time. 
perhaps an hour earlier when we started, 
the canoes light. 

In any one life there are not many even- 
ings such as that. It is just as well, for | 
should account it a permanent sadness if 
they became monotonous. Perhaps they 
never would. Our course lay between 
shores—an island on the one hand, the 
mainland on the other. When we rounded 
the point we were met by a breeze blown 
straight from the sunset—a breath that 
was wild and fresh and sweet, and billowed 
the water till it caught every hue and 
shimmering iridescence that the sky and 
shores and setting sun could give. 

We were eager and rested, for we had 
done little that day, and the empty canoes 
slipped like magic into a magical sea of 
amethyst and emerald gold, the fresh 
breeze filling us with life and ecstasy until 
we seemed almost to fly. The eyes could 
not look easily into the glory ahead, 
though it was less easy to look away from 
the enchantment which lay under the sun- 
set. The Kingdom of Ponemah was there, 
and it was as if we were following Hiawatha 
to that fair and eternal hunting ground. 

Yet when one did turn, the transforma- 
tion was almost worth while. The colors 
were all changed. They were more peace- 
ful, more like reality, less like a harbor of 
dreams and visions too fair for the eyes of 
man to look upon. A single glance back- 
ward, and then away once more between 
walls of green, billowing into the sunset— 
away, away, to Jeremy’s Bay! 

The sun was just on the horizon when 
we reached there—the water already in 
shadow near the shore. So deep and 
vivid were its hues that we seemed to be 
fishing in dyestuff. And the breeze went 
out with the sun, and the painted pool 
became still, ruffled only where the trout 
broke water or a bird dipped down to drink. 

I will not speak of the fishing there. I 


So it was _ 
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have already promised that | would not 
speak of fishing again. But Jeremy’s Bay 
is a spot that few guides know, and few 
fishermen find. It was our last real fish- 
ing, and it was worthy. Then home to 
camp, between walls of dusk—away, away 
from Jeremy’s Bay—silently slipping under 
darkening shores—silently, and a little 
sadly, for our long Day of Joy was closing 
in—the hour of return drew near. 

And postpone it as you will, the final 
moment must come—the time when the 
rod must be taken down for good; the 
leaders stripped and coiled in their box, 
the fly-book tenderly gone over and the 
last flies you have used fitted into place 
and laid away. ; 

One does not go through that final ritual 
without a little sentiment—a little tugging 
about the heart. The flies were all new 
and trim and properly placed when you 
set out. They were a gay array and you 
were as proud of them as of a little garden. 
They are in disarray, now. They have an 
unkempt look. The snells are shredded, 
the feathers are caked and bitten, the 
hackle is frazzled and frayed out. Yet 
you are even more proud of them than in 
the beginning. Then they were only a 
promise, fair and beautiful to look upon; 
now they conjure up pictures of supreme 
fulfillment—days and moments so firmly 
set upon the past that they shall not soon 
fade away. That big Silver Doctor—from 
which the snell has twice been broken, and 
the feathers wrapped and rewrapped— 
that must have been wound with a special 
blessing, for when all else failed it was a 
certain lure. The big trout below Loon 
Lake rose to that fly, and accordingly this 
battered thing will forever be preserved. 
This scarlet Breck, with almost every gay 
feather gone and the silver wrapping re- 
placed with tinfoil—even when it displayed 
a mere shred of its former glory it proved 
far more fatal than many a newer fly. 


- How vividly it recalls a certain wild pool 


of strange dim lucence where, for me, the 
trout would take no other lure. And this 
Montreal—it has become a magic brush 
that paints a picture of black rocks, and 
dark water, and my first trout taken on a 
cast. For a hundred years, if | live that 


long, this crumpled book and these broken, 
worn-out flies will bring back the clear, 
wild water and the green shores of a Nova 














Scotia June, the remoter silences of the 
deeper forest, the bright camps by twisting 
pools and tumbling falls, the flash of the 
leaping trout, the feel of the curved rod 
and the music of the singing reel. 

I shall always recall Eddie, then, and | 
shall bless him for many things—and for- 
give him for others. | shall remember 
Del, too, the Stout, and Charles the Strong, 
and that they made my camping worth 
while. I was a trial to them, and they 
were patient—almost unreasonably so. | 
am even sorry now for the time that my 
gun went off and scared Del, though it 
seemed amusing at the moment. When 
the wind beats up and down the park, 
and the trees are bending and cracking 
with ice; when I know that once more the 
still places of the North are white and the 
waters fettered—I shall shut my eyes and 
see again the ripple and the toss of June, 
and hear once more the under voices of the 
falls. And some day | shall return to 
those far shores, for it is a place to find 
one’s soul. 

Yet perhaps I should not leave that 
statement unqualified, for it depends upon 
the sort of a soul that is to be found. The 
North wood does not offer welcome or 
respond readily to the lover of conventional 
luxury and the smaller comforts of living. 
Luxury is there, surely, but it is the luxury 
that rewards effort, and privation, and 
toil. It is the comfort of food and warmth 
and dry clothes after a day of endurance 
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—a day of wet, and dragging weariness, 
and bitter chill. It is the bliss of reaching, 
after long, toilsome travel, a place where 
you can meet the trout—the splendid, 
full-grown wild trout, in his native home, 
knowing that you will not find a picnic 
party on every brook and a fisherman 
behind-every tree. Finally, it is the pre- 
ciousness of isolation, the remoteness from 
men who dig up and tear down and destroy, 
who set whistles to tooting and bells to 
jingling—who shriek themselves hoarse in 
the market place and make the world 
ugly and discordant, and life a short and 
fevered span in which the soul has a chance 
to become no more than a feeble and 
crumpled thing. And if that kind of a 
soul pleases you, don’t go to the woods. It 
will be only a place of mosquitoes, and 
general wetness, and discomfort. You 
won't care for it. You will hate it. But 
if you are willing to get wet and stay wet 
—to get cold and stay cold—to be bruised, 
and scuffed, and bitten—to be hungry and 
thirsty and to have your muscles strained 
and sore from unusual taxation; if you 
will welcome all these things, not once, but 
many times, for the sake of moments of 
pure triumph and that larger luxury which 
comes with the comfort of the camp and 
the conquest of the wilderness, then go! 
The wilderness will welcome you, and 
teach you, and take you to its heart. And 
you will find your own soul there; and the 
discovery will be worth while! 
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CAVE OF THE DEVIL MASS 


BY - 31. So. 


POTTER 


PAINTINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


DO not vouch for the 
truth of this story, | 
only give it to you as 
Salveggio told it; and 
of Salveggio’s veracity 
you may judge for your- 





" selves. The best boat- 
man in Capri, they call him at the 
Quisisana. Several times during the 


month he rowed us with many protes- 
tations of confidence to the mouth of the 
Blue Grotto, and quite as elaborate had 
been his astonished exclamations each 
time that the water was too high. But 
this was all in the way of business and 
really does not argue Salveggio undepend- 
able in other matters. Salveggio’s trade is 
to take visitors to the grotto at five lira the 
person; he does not make the tides. 

On the last occasion | took from my 
pocket a five lira piece and regarded it con- 
templatively. Salveggio also regarded it 
with his dark, beautiful eyes, those soft, 
perfidious eyes of the Greek, as their Italian 
neighbors say of the Capriote. There was 
reproach in their dreamy depths as | again 
pocketed the coin; yet Salveggio only 
slightly rubbed the palm of his hand on 
the gunwale of the boat and moved not a 
muscle of his classic face, for Salveggio is 
an actor. He has been with a traveling 
troupe to Nice and San Remo and speaks 
French as well as you or I. 

“Salveggio,” | said coldly, “this is too 
much; | have been already with you four 
times to the gretto and always as to-day 
the water is tco high. This time I will see 
something in exchange for my silver.” 

“No, I will not see the green or the pink 
or the mauve grotto. Basta! | am wearied 
of these and unless something decidedly in- 
teresting presents itself that five lira piece 
will remain where it is, empocketed.” 


I omit Salveggio’s protestations; they 
are useless, besides they might prejudice 
you against him. However, storms in this 
latitude are of short duration and he sug- 
gests artfully: ‘My cousin, the coral fisher, 
whose bambino Monsieur has been paint- 
ing, occupies with his boat a grotto under 
Lo Capo—many things of interest have 
been found there lately, relics of the 
church and of devils. Annunizio is in- 
structed, he has been to Rome, Monsieur, 
and lie is free from superstition. These 
others have fear of the grotto of Tam- 
burini the pirate, and of the mass to the 
devil he said there after the looting of San 
Costanzo. But pardon, Monsieur and 
Madame would perhaps find it interesting.” 

“Pirates,” broke in Madame, “let us go 
by all means!” My wife adores pirates, so 
we went forthwith to view the cave of the 
cousin of Salveggio. 

Around Lo Capo, past the Salto of Ti- 
berius, more than nine hundred feet above 
our heads, yet so precipitous that victims 
hurled from above splashed into the sea; 
past the ancient lighthouse whose sub- 
terranean chambers were a prison for 
Crispina and Lucilla, the sister and bride of 
Commodus; passing likewise the Miro- 
mania, we entered a small and deep basin 
and found the black mouth of a cavern 
before us. The grotto itself was inter- 
esting enough with the litter of nets and 
oars of Salveggio’s cousin half stopping up 
the entrance. Inside, underfoot, was dry 
rock; overhead stalactite formation—but 
it served well enough for a background for 
Salveggio’s story of the buccaneer Tam- 
burini. 

Now part of this tale | have verified by 
consultation with the notary who lives in 
the via Tragara. He is an unimaginative 
person with a talent for dates. But in the 
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main I give it to you as Salveggio told it 
that day in the grotto, looking out over the 
bluest of blue waters, with the Campo 
Nella a pink strip against the purpural 
shadow of Mt. Costanzo in the distance. 
Under the spell of this romantic loveliness 
and the Phidian gestures of Salveggio, how 
could I share the notary’s conviction that 
the vestments and vessels found in this 
spot might have been brought here to 
make of it one of the plague chapels so 
numerous in all Italy, and that possibly 
Salveggio is wrong in his contention that 
the plague of 1656 was a direct result of the 
indignation of heaven at the unfortunate 
island of Capri for having permitted itself 
to be the scene of Tamburini’s Devil Mass. 

So you may believe just what you like 
only you will not have Salveggio’s soft 
voice and liquid eyes to bias your judg- 
ment; and thus you will probably arrive 
at the truth. 


SALVEGGIO'’S TALE 


It is told of Tamburini the pirate, that 
in youth he sold his soul to the devil and 
made a foul jest of the holy monuments of 
Italy. They tell that he was of Saracen 
blood, perhaps even a descendant of that 
Chaireddin Barbarossa, who, in 1535, rav- 
aged the coast from Messina to Civita 
Vecchia and reduced to ashes the town of 
Ajano, which stood halfway between the 
new town of Capri and the Palazzo a Mare. 
The church of San Costanzo alone escaped 
destruction. 

Whatever his pagan name may have 
been, this successor of Barbarossa was 
Tamburini to the coral fishers, to the coast 
traders and to the islanders of Ischia and 
Capri of 1650 or thereabouts; and never 
was mortal held in greater fear. Some 
hold he was not mortal, but of the black 
breed of devils. 

We know for certain that he said a mass 
to the devil his master in this grotto, de- 
filing with the office the stolen vessel of the 
holy church. Here to this unsanctified 
hole were brought from our own San Cos- 
tanzo the golden ornaments of the altar, 
the candlesticks with their wax tapers 
lighted, while saints of precious memory 
looked down painfully from their frames 
on the division of the spoils. Golden 
chalices filled with fiery liquors pressed to 
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unclean lips; these together with the bones 
of revered martyrs, of which he made a 
jest, were lately found in the grotto where 
he and his company repaired after the 
desecration with everything of value for 
the melting pot. 

Villains all, his crew—outcasts of the 
Levant steeped in blood and lust. Human 
life they considered not a jot—pillage and 
rapine for gold their only ambition. Among 
them all we know only of one other beside 
the leader, a sort of sub-commander or 
lieutenant. A Sicilian he, from Catania, 
called Serafino. Serafino, cast off by his 
family for ruffianly conduct and crime, 
had a sister, who was no more to him than 
his silver-mounted pistols—yet was she 
of his blood. Deep as he was soaked in 
the most uncleanly of crimes, yet the tie of 
the blood relationship still lived and finally 
moved Serafino to the only useful act of 
his life, as we shall see. 

Tamburini to his other crimes added the 
ultimate bestiality. He pillaged the 
sainted convent of Santa Brigida at Mara- 
tea, murdered the inmates, and carried off 
one of them to dishonor and to his own 
undoing. This holy woman was the sister 
of Serafino, and here we shall see that by 
the blood of the Sicilian is his conscience 
awakened. 

Serafino had gone as deep into the busi- 
ness as his master and had melted the 
crown of the Virgin with his share of the 
booty; but in time he learned of the tie 
that bound him to the prisoner of Tam- 
burini. This not until the unfortunate 
had found asylum in the dark waters—for 
which heaven will forgive her the crime of 
suicide. 

Once awakened the vengeance of Sera- 
fino was full and pleasing. 


SERAFINO’S VENGEANCE 


Capri at this time was governed, along 
with Naples and Ischia, by a Spanish 
viceroy, whose garrison, as well as himself, 
spent its time in gaming and drinking the 
heavy wines of Vesuvio. While Don Man- 
uel sat with heavy eyes over the dice box, 
the undoing of Tamburini, whom slothful- 
ness permitted as neighbor under the 
impregnable cliffs of Lo Capo, was ap- 
proaching. 

A little fleet of English ships sent out by 
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Cromwell to prey upon the Spanish that 
traded on the Levant, maneuvered in the 
Tyrennian Sea. Serafino must have 
learned of these ships, for on a sudden a 
desire came over him to visit the land of 
his boyhood. On some pretext he set sail 
in a felucca for Sicily. 

Tamburini, left to himself, had no longer 
to divide the spoils, and grew bolder. As 
a rule he did not attack the Spanish ships 
which knew how to defend themselves, but 
preyed upon the unfortified towns and the 
smaller craft of the coast. Now, however, 
he ventured far to the south in search of 
larger fish for his net. 

One morning a felucca appeared in the 
offing. Tamburini gave chase to the 
tempting prize. All day he followed a 
distant, sparkling wake, yet would not 
give up the chase, confident in the superior 
sailing qualities of his own vessel. Blue 
water changed to green, purple sky to rose, 
then black-——Tamburini in the dark found 
himself next to a formidable ship, to the 
windward, close, another. No room to 
come about, but enough light for a cannon 
shot, and boarding parties armed with 
musket and cutlass. It was a short fight, 
and Tamburini, a prisoner, was dragged 
aboard the English ship. And there,too, 
was Serafino, erstwhile commander of the 
decoy felucca. 

Short shift made these hard English 
men of Tamburini’s crew. These heretics 
(begging Monsieur and Madame’s pardon 
for the word) offered them no shriving of 
priests. Death by water to the pests of the 
water. 

All day in chains they left Tamburini to 
think of his crimes and at sunset they 
brought him forth for their expiation. 
Tamburini had looked upon death many 


times, no fear that he would quail at the 
last. Englishmen respect bravery in a 
man even though he is a villain, and Tam- 
burini’s eyes were left unbound that he 
might take a last look at the Mediterranean 
which he had loved in his fashion—a mis- 
tress whose loveliness and serenity are all 
unruffled by deeds of violence and blood. 

His air of braggadocio did not forsake 
him as he stepped with a swagger upon 
the prepared plank, with arms bound 
behind his back and a curse upon his lips. 
Then as he stood balanced upon the 
farther end for one black moment, a strange 
thing happened. Out of a sea calm as a 
woodland lake and brazen with long 
rays of the sun setting in angry clouds 
over far-off Sardinia—out of this level sea 
arose a great wave, green and cold, that 
swept its sinuous length up to the doomed 
man flinging high its white foam till it lap- 
ped his feet, grasping with eager clutches 
at his bony ankles. 

Tamburini’s eyes, bulging from his head, 
seemed riveted to the desiring waves. A 
terror seized him. and he drew back, for in 
that crest of foam among ghastly faces 
with the agony of death still upon them, 
and fleshless hands which rose with the 
swell and clutched and grasped—was 
one face of an unearthly and _ horrible 
sweetness that rose up farthest of all— 
the Carmelite. 

The ship gave a mighty lurch and Tam- 
burini was at home with his master, the 
devil—where may the foul fiends rend him. 
Then ran a quiver through all the ship, and 
far to the north over Vesuvio the hanging 
pall of smoke rose straight into the heavens, 
spreading out in two points like the tongue 
of an adder, to curl downward, red as 
blood, in two great horns. 
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HERE is a singular group 
of birds known to science 
as the order Macrochires 
—long-handed, that is; 
long-winged, the word 
means. Possibly this 

> grouping is arbitrary and 
mndiahaial, for the subordinate groups into 
which it is divided are most diverse. How- 
ever much they may differ, though, they 
have at least two things in common, the 
possession of long, powerful wings, and 
small, weak feet. Though they enjoy 
splendid powers of flight, they cannot 
scratch and tear like the hawk; most of 
them can hardly walk or perch, and one 
sort is able only to cling. Fortunately 
for them, Nature has given to their wings 
unusual strength through which advan- 
tage they have surmounted the otherwise 
cruel handicap. Many other birds are also 
long of wing, so that their very name 
serves to emphasize the fact that out of 
weakness they have become strong. 

Each of the subordinate groups in this 
very interesting order is unique, and stands 
high among the especial curiosities of bird- 
life. First we have the goatsuckers, so 
named because of the old superstition that 
these birds sucked the milk from goats. 
Among the more than one hundred species 
of this order found in different parts of the 
world are our two familiar ones, the whip- 
poor-will and the nighthawk. Next come 
the swifts—the common chimney swift 
being the sole representative we have 
among the fifty species known to science. 

The whip-poor-will is notably a bird of 
timbered regions. Wooded hillsides with 
small or scrub growth and occasional open- 
ings or clearings are a favorite resort, as 
is almost any scrubby, thinly-timbered, dry 
woodland, Such tracts along the borders 





| farms are almost sure to have their 
potion of whip-poor-wills. During the day, 
especially if the sun shines, this curious 
brown bird lies close, generally on the dead 
leaves under trees or bushes, where its 
colors so wonderfully blend with the sur- 
roundings that it is practically invisible, 
even though one pass quite near. In case 
it flushes, it will give one a sudden start of 
surprise to see the long-winged bird flit up 
from one’s very feet and sail off silent as a 
specter, to alight again a few rods beyond. 
Often it selects for its roosting-place a 
fallen log or a low branch of good size, on 
either of which it lies lengthwise, seldom 
across. 

It is no easy matter to see the whip- 
poor-will producing its notes. Many an 
enthusiast has tried and failed. We hear 
the ringing sounds and follow them up 
under what seems to us the cover of the 
deep twilight. Now we are very near the 
bird, which is evidently on the rail fence 
or one of the posts. But just as we begin 
to make out the shadowy form, away it 
goes, for it has been watching us long be- 
fore we could see it. One moonlight night 
a whip-poor-will took its station on a fence 
with a flat board top in my garden. There 
was a shed near by, and from the window 
| had just managed to make the bird out 
when away it flew. But I heard it dis- 
tinctly. Before beginning the call proper, 
it always gave an introductory cluck which 
at close range sounded very loud. Then 
followed the whip-poor-will notes so loud 
and fast that it seemed the bird must stop 
for lack of breath. It sings more com- 
monly in the evening and at dawn, but also 
at any time on bright nights. 

The food of the bird consists entirely of 
insects which it captures a-wing, in the 
nocturnal shades of woodland or pasture, 
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Young whip-poor-wills in their nest. 


or else, taking station on some branch or 
fence, it sallies after passing insect roamers. 
Though apparently almost without bill, it 
has a tremendous mouth well adapted to 
insect-catching. Indeed, the head is fairly 
cleft from ear to ear, permitting an amazing 
gape, while the long, stiff bristles at the 
base of the bill serve to guide prey into the 
hungry maw. How capacious the mouth 
is may be judged from the fact that it is 
able to swallow even large flying moths 
tail first, crumpling up the wings as they 
proceed downward into the lower regions. 
The amount of insects eaten by the whip- 
poor-will is very large, and it is therefore 
a most useful bird, deserving every en- 
couragement and protection. Fortunately 
it is pretty well able, because of its retiring 
habits, to protect itself. 

About the only hope of photographing 
this bird is through first finding its nest. 
The time, in northern or middle districts, 
is usually from the last of May to the tenth 
of June; the best place is in second-growth 
woods, where there is a moderate under- 
growth, usually near an opening, and par- 
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ticularly where there is a pile of dry brush 
or a fallen tree. The bird builds no nest, 
but merely selects a spot on dead leaves in 
the shade on the ground where her two 
handsome eggs are deposited. To find 
this spot notice in the evening where whip- 
poor-wills first begin to call, and then by 
day beat through that territory, thrashing 
the bushes with a switch. The brown 
mother sits tight and her colors and mark- 
ings blend so wonderfully with the surround- 
ings that there is little chance of seeing her, 
unless we happen to walk so near as to flush 
her; and then the white, lilac-spotted eggs 
will be conspicuous enough. 

In the cold, backward spring of 1907 
most of the birds were very late in nesting. 
On the twenty-sixth of June | was walking 
with a friend through a grove when | 
heard a scarlet tanager and a vireo chirping 
excitedly. As we stood in a little open 
place it chanced that unawares I was 
within three feet of a whip-poor-will upon 
its eggs. | should not have seen it even 
then, had it not become uneasy over our 
talking and flushed. There were the two 
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eggs, the invariable number with this 
species, very beautifully marked, and evi- 
dently freshly laid. A rainstorm was just 
setting in, so | had to postpone the at- 
tempt to secure a picture. When | re- 
turned the bird was on the nest, but so 
wonderfully inconspicuous that for the life 
of me | could not make her out until acci- 
dentally 1 flushed her. Covering the 
camera with dead leaves and focusing it on 
the nest, | withdrew, after attaching a 
thread to the shutter, but it was two hours 
before she was back at her task. During 
the ten seconds of exposure which | gave 
she did not move. Then | crept up silently 
on hands and knees, hoping she might allow 
me to change the plate. She did, and let 
me take picture after picture without 
stirring. 

From time to time, on succeeding days, 
I visited her and took other pictures from 
different points of view. Simply by my 
moving very slowly and noiselessly, she let 
me openly plant the camera on the tripod 
within a yard of her and take fine detailed 





Whip-poor-will on a branch close to its nest, after being flushed 
two minutes, but the bird sat perfectly still. 
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pictures in the shade, with the lens stopped 
down. At one time | thought I would see 
if | could touch her, but she gave a little 
hop and flutter and alighted on a low, 
fallen branch close at hand. There she 
sat, this time almost across the limb, a 
very unusual thing, and kept perfectly 
still during two exposures, each of which, 
as it was deep twilight, lasted two whole 
minutes. Seventeen days from the time | 
found the nest, my friend saw a whip-poor- 
will’s eggshell lying in the road, and three 
days later | found the mother brooding the 
singular little yellowish twins. She was 
reluctant to leave them, but when she did 
they scurried away a couple of feet and 
squatted in the leaves. | photographed 
them at once, for | had read that 
they are liable to wander off or to be 
removed by the old bird. It was well 
that I did so, for on my next visit they 
were gone. 

The nighthawk is our other common 
and well-known member of the goatsucker 
family, and is closely allied to the whip- 
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Nighthawk on rock—showing the protective coloring. 


poor-will, with a general resemblance to it 
in form, but entirely distinct. Yet it is 
surprising how generally the two are popu- 
larly confused, even though all bird-books 
sound a warning. Apparently it is a case 
of conspicuous notes being attributed to 
a conspicuous bird. 

Ordinarily | expect the first night- 
hawks in early May, a little later than the 
whip-poor-will, like which it has also 
journeyed from: distant South America. 
Instead of hiding in woods or thickets 
during daytime, as soon as it arrives we 
see it darting about rather high overhead 
with easy, clean-cut wing-beats, pursuing 
its insect prey. Indeed, the nighthawk is 
among the most graceful and spectacular 
of feathered aeronauts. Soon after arrival 
the birds begin to mate, during which 
process the male offers to the public a free 
circus performance of unusual merit. High 
in the air he dashes, now this way, now 
that, squeaking his peculiar syllable which 
sounds somewhat like the word “peent.” 
Anon he almost shuts the long wings and 
dives headlong toward the earth at tre- 
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mendous velocity. Just as he seems about 
to dash out his brains, the wings open 
again and he sheers off from the danger 
and skims upward, the concussion of his 
wings with the air as he turns producing 
a peculiar booming sound. Mounting 
aloft, he goes through this singular per- 
formance again and again. 

When one comes to know the habits of 
this bird, its name of “nighthawk”’ ap- 
pears decidedly inappropriate. Though 
sometimes seen in flight in the evening, it 
is an open question whether or not it is 
really nocturnal. Some writers say it is, 
while others, like Audubon, declare it is not. 
Personally, | have a few times heard 
its note at night*, but, like every one else 
who knows it at all, | have often seen it in 
flight at all hours of the day, even when 
brightest and hottest. Nor is it a hawk, 
save in possible resemblance in flight. It 
is strictly insectivorous, and more like a 
large swallow than a hawk. In the South 
they have an equally curious name for it— 


* This is a recent observation made since writing 
the text. 
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“bull-bat,” or, familiarly, plain “bat.” 
There is a conspicuous white patch on each 
wing, which shows as it flies, from beneath 
as well as above, and this alone should 
distinguish it from the whip-poor-will. 

The nighthawk is notably a bird of the 
open country. Avoiding the woods, we 
find it resting and sunning itself on rocks 
or fences in the pasture, or lying along 
some large bare limb of a tree growing out 
in the open. Equally well with the sun- 
bath it seems to enjoy the dust-bath, taken 
in the middle of the road or other open, 
dusty spot. Out on the treeless prairies of 
North Dakota | have found them about 
as commonly as in the East. On one 
of the Sea Islands of South Carolina | 
flushed one from her eggs in a hollow of 
the dry sand at the top of the beach. 
If a night bird, it certainly goes out of 
its way to keep in the open sunshine. It 
is especially fond of sun-beat rocks, and 
its black and gray colors blend as won- 
derfully with them as do the whip-poor- 
will’s browns with the dead leaves of the 
woodland. 
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In migration, unlike the solitary whip- 
poor-will, the nighthawks proceed in 
loose, straggling flocks. Though they are, 
unfortunately, on the decrease in numbers, 
| was delighted last autumn, in early Sep- 
tember, to see, on several occasions, the 
whole sky dotted with nighthawks. They 
were leisurely proceeding southward, 
catching insects as they went, each bird 
for itself, yet keeping in touch with the 
great host. That one company of night- 
hawks was destroying insects by millions, 
which is recommendation enough to the 
farmers. The habit which obtains in the 
South of “bull-bat shooting” for food is 
deplorably short-sighted. Even if insec- 
tivorous birds were fit for civilized food, 
which | doubt, it is nothing short of a 
national calamity to kill off birds that prey 
on such pests as the boll-weevil. Surely 
it is a high price to pay for so small a 
morsel of indifferent flesh! 

Early in June the female nighthawk 
deposits her two darkly mottled eggs on 
or by a low, flat rock in a field or pasture, 
or, if there are no rocks, as in parts of the 





Nighthawk with eggs about to hatch, bristling up when poked with a stick. 
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Chimney swift —illustrating its method of cling- 
_ ing propped by its spiked tail feathers. 


West, in any dry, open place. They are 
persistent in returning year after year to 
breed in the very same spot, and I have 
found eggs on the same familiar rocks time 
and time again. One of these old night- 
hawk friends was especially tame, and was 
my preferred stalking-horse for photo- 
graphs. | first snapped her in 1900, 
setting the grass-covered camera on 
the ground and using the thread from a 
distance. Every season she set up 
business at the old stand, and in 1907 I 
found her, late like the whip-poor-will, on 
the first of July, with fresh eggs. By creep- 
ing up carefully, making every move- 
ment very slowly, I was able to set the 
camera on the tripod within a yard of her 
and take as many pictures as | wanted, 
without having to retire and wait. Later, 
when the eggs were about to hatch, she 
was so tame that | poked her with a 
short stick into standing up and raising 
her wings without flushing her, taking her 
picture in that interesting posture. A few 
days later | found her on the rock with 
two tiny young, and the eggshells lying 
beside. When flushed she would go flap- 


ping over the grass, dragging her wings 
and gasping, as though nearly dead, trying 
to decoy me from her treasures. 

The brooding nighthawk, as she squats 
on the gray rock, with her eyes nearly 
closed, blends so perfectly with ‘the sur- 
roundings that it is very difficult to make 
her out. Even when traversing a rocky 
pasture looking for nests, | almost invari- 
ably flush the bird before discovering her. 
After finding a certain nest, | tock with 
me one day eleven members of a ladies’ 
bird club to see the great sight. We ad- 
vanced in line, and, when within a few feet 
of the bird, | stopped the company and 
pointed out the brooding mother. Eleven 
pairs of field glasses were leveled at the 
rock, but for some time not one could dis- 
tinguish the bird. Finally one lady made 
the great discovery, and set up such a 
squeal of delight that the nighthawk was 
almost minded to fly. Then the rest were 
perturbed because they too could not 
see. When all had separated: the bird 
from the rock, we advanced and flushed 
her. 

After flushing and fluttering over the 
grass, I have noticed that the bird will pose 
on some conspicuous perch, such as a bare 
limb or a fence post, apparently with the 
idea of attracting one away from the nest. 
Following up a bird under these circum- 
stances, I secured some good pictures of 
her with the reflecting camera in hand as 
she sat on a post, outlined against the sky. 
Then, evidently thinking that she had 
decoyed me from the nest, the scheming 
mother flew off some distance to a low rock, 
where she disappeared as though the earth 
had swallowed her up. When I succeeded 
again in finding her, she allowed me to 
walk up and secure some more ‘excellent 
snapshots, showing how well she matched 
with the gray rock and lichens. 

The chimney swift, which most people 
erroneously call “chimney swallow,’’ re- 
sembles the swallows in habits, but in 
structure is very different. Its feet are so 
weak and the toes so stiff that it cannot, 
or does not, perch at all, but clings to the 
perpendicular wall of a chimney or hollow 
tree, propping itself from behind with its 
peculiar tail, each feather of which ends in 
a sharp spine or spike. But to see it in 
flight, no one would suspect that it thus 
handicapped, for well does it earn its name 
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of swift. Almost ceaselessly during the 
day, and at times by night, it is a-wing, 
tireless in the pursuit of flying insects. 
Every day it is supposed to travel upward 
of a thousand miles, yet it never wearies. 

Before all parts of the country were set- 
tled the swift resorted to hollow trees for 
rest, shelter and nesting. But now it sel- 
dom occupies any other retreat than a 
chimney. The sight of swifts pausing in 
their flight over the chimney-tops, to throw 
up wings, and drop into the flue with a 
noise like distant thunder—is a familiar 
one. In the autumn, when flocking pre- 
paratory to the southward migration, | 
have seen assemblages at dusk drop into 
some selected chimney in a steady stream, 
until thousands must have been clinging 
inside, occuping every available inch of 
brick surface. Even to this day they are 
known to occasionally revert to their 
ancient custom and use some large hollow 
tree for a roost. Such roosts are said to 
have been seen very recently. 

They return to us about the last of April, 
but do not lay their eggs, ordinarily, until 
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July. During June they may be seen 
darting over the tops of dead trees, pausing 
hardly an instant in their flight as they 
wrench off the twig, which is carried down 
the chimney and stuck it to the brick wall 
with a gummy saliva the female swift 
exudes until the curious basket-like struc- 
ture has been completed, and then four or 
five elongated pure white eggs are laid. 
The brood, and the old birds in feeding 
them, make considerable disturbance, but 
they make amends by killing off the mos- 
quitoes and the flies. 

It is hard to photograph the nest, ow- 
ing to the narrowness and inaccessibility 
of the chimney. But | was fortunate in 
happening upon a very peculiar and desir- 
able nesting site in the hayloft of a barn. 
Up close to the top of the inside wall, near 
an open window, for the past three years 
they have stuck their curious nest to 
the plain board wall. 1 secured photo- 
graphs by building a platform across the 
beams for the camera, and having a friend 
throw sunlight on the subject from out- 
doors by means of a large mirror. 


Young chimney swifts leaving their nest. 
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SCENES ON THE NEW PARKWAY. 





























The winning Locomobile starting with Robertson at the wheel, 
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Officials stand. ‘‘Car coming.”’ 


























W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., donor of the cup. Taking in gasoline during the race. 





























The Isotta mechanic hanging out on the turn to balance car. Note how close Lytle 
keeps to the inside curb. 











The turn from the Old Westbury road into the new Parkway. 
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Lytle driving the Isotta at the 
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Several times track. 














Finish of race. Robertson winning with the Locomobile. 
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Where the Savannah race is run. 
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The Isotta winning the Savannah race in 1907. Compare this track, clear of spectators and 
officials, with the Vanderbilt Cup Parkway scene. 
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HOLING UP FOR WINTER 








V—THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE FARM 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


S|LOWING, planting, hay- 
| ing harvesting—and the 
first thing you know the 
year has swung round 
to the time when man 
and beast hole-up for the 
: : J winter, hole-up not to 
the torpor of death, but to rest, recuper- 
ation, the joy of the fullness of the year 
when farmer-folk—in the language of 
the old prophets—‘“receive of the fruit 
of their own deeds.” Presumably, the 
fruit is of a pretty good sort; for Harvest 
Home—Thanksgiving—has come to be 
the most sacred festival of the American 
year. . 

Up in the Northwest, in the wheat coun- 
try, it is Indian summer—warm, shim- 
mering purple days; cold, clear, starry 
nights, a tang of parched grasses in the air, 
the horizon dotted and aflicker with the 
huge bonfires of straw piles left by the 
steam thrasher. All day the wagons are 
lumbering along the looped prairie roads 
loaded with wheat sacks for the big red 
elevators that loom through the autumn 
haze. According as the crop has pros- 
pered or failed, the Western farmers have a 
way of saying, “There is a new silk dress 
in those elevators, or a trip down East.” 
The league-long furrows mark where fall- 
plowing is turning over the crisp, yellow 
stubble. Only the old-time idea of the 
plowman was a peasant bowed of back, 
sodden with labor, crushed by poverty; 
and though that is picturesque and makes 
mighty striking pictures and poems, it 
isn’t in the least typical of the up-to-date 
farmer at the plow. In fact, it is up to the 
modern makers of pictures and poems to 
portray the man at the plow exactly as 
he is to-day, not bowed of back, as though 
the whole world were sitting on top of 
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him, but he, himself, sitting on top of 
a plowing contraption, watching the six 
or the twelve or the forty steel mold- 
boards of the plow-thing curling up the 
shiny furrows six or twelve or forty feet 
wide at a swath according as he is using 
horse power or has harnessed up a steam 
engine to do the job. The old type of 
plowman was. the slave of toil. The 
modern farmer is the master. That is 
all the difference, but it marks a revolu- 
tion as complete as the difference between 
serf and citizen. 

And it is great just to be alive out on 
those wheat plains of the the Northwest dur- 
ing the Indian summer of holing-up time. | 
don’t know what it is—they call it “ozone” 
out West—but it gives you the feeling of 
walking on air and dieting on champagne, 
care-free as a pagan god with about ten 
thousand times more joyous energy than 
you know how to use. It is good to feel 
that way, it is, with your “poor farmer- 
man,” and a long shot different from your 
harried office lordling of the town with 
pressure of money and work (and some- 
times no money and no work) and of a 
thousand nagging cares and irritations 
jumping on him from all four sides at once 
like Tennyson’s cannon in “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” | think it is the 
way the Lord meant men to be when He 
created humans in His own image—for- 
ward-facing, buoyant, boundlessly happy 
in the doing of things. Of course, there is 
a reverse side to the picture of ‘ Holing- 
Up Time,” when your farmer-man has 
been hailed-out or droughted-out; but the 
pious turning up of the whites of one’s eye 
to misfortune as to the Will of God—isn’t 
part of the New Spirit of the Farm. Your 
new farmer doesn’t crunch up bowed and 
broken even if a bad year does leave him 
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An Elberta peach tree on the very rocky land of the Ozarks. The tree had been picked over 
twice before this photograph was taken. 
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Drying prunes at Napa, California. This illustrates the outdoor method of fruit drying in the 


great horticultural districts of this state. 
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with nothing but a crep of liens and mort- 
gages. He doesn’t pray and run away the 
way the Irish farmers used to, when the 
potato blight came. He bucks up like a 
rider joyous in the hunt even if there is an 
occasional cropper. He knows that bad 
years don’t average up oftener than one in 
seven. He» knows that -science is gradu- 
ally reducing an uéter failure in the farmer's 
year to an utter impossibility. The dry- 
farming system will beat the drought, 
varied or mixed farming defeat the mis- 
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the yellow cottonwoods and poplars shed- 
ding their leaves with a flutter like snow. 
Not so much big plowing here! The 
farmers are taking up roots—potatoes 
worth more than Klondike gold a year. 
They are rounding up the year’s milk and 
cheese business. Dairy stock is foraging 
in the stubble fields and cleaning up uncut 
corn. Incidentally, it may be said, the 
dairy business of one of those Midland 
States—Wisconsin or lowa—for a single 
year exceeds in volume the national in- 








Filling potato pits. 


fortune of the hail, and disinfectants 
destroy the insect and fungus enemies of 
crops. He knows that scientific farming is 
founded on laws as immutable and certain 
as God Almighty. If he banks on those 
laws, he can’t fail in the end. That is the 
essence of the New Spirit of the Farm. 

In autumn, you could pretty nearly 
index the whereabouts of a farm in Amer- 
ica by the tints of the foliage. You leave 
the yellow wheat plains with their flaming 
horizon fires and you come eastward 
toward the Midland States to the region of 


come of half a dozen of the lesser European 
kingdoms. Then you come on eastward 
and you are into the region of the hard- 
wood maples, flaming fire, and the red 
fruit-laden orchards now smelling of cider 
as in springtime the bloom smelt of sap. 
The nectar that the honey bees were sing- 
ing about last spring has been concen- 
trated. | like to think of all autumn 
things being a concentration of the year’s 
toils and joys. 

Browning sings of “God being in the 
Heaven and All-right with the World” in 
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spring. Ten times more is all right with 
the world in autumn! In spring, you were 
putting your money and labor ir invest- 
ment. In the fall, the earth is handing 
you out her yearly dividends. 


What kind of dividends does the soil hand 
out to the farmer-man at holing-up time? 
Are they melons or lemons? In other 
words—reduce the poetry of the thing to 
facts, to terms of the pocketbook! 

First—the country as a whole. 

In all the circle of all your acquain- 
tances, in all the circle of all your reading, 
do you know of a single billionaire? | 
don’t mean—do you think you know. | 
mean—do you know that you know of a 
single capitalist, who is really a billion- 
aire? That is a lot of money, you know. 
At four per cent. interest, it means an in- 
come of three and a third million dollars 
amonth. I’m not talking of capital that is 
a quarter water and a quarter hot air and 
only half hard cash or convertible realty. 
I’m talking of wealth that can be handled 
with your hands and measured with your 
eyes, wealth that doesn’t require convul- 
sions of frenzied finance to be converted 
into terms of the mint. 

You acknowledge frankly you don’t 
really know of a single billionaire in the 
history of the world. Much less do you 
know of any group of capitalists in the 
world whose combined wealth would make 
twenty billions and whose twenty billions 
pay a yearly dividend of seven billions. A 
dividend of seven billion dollars a year 
means an income of five hundred and 
eighty millions a month, or nineteen mil- 
lion dollars a day. Talk of the fate of 
Midas! Any capitalist or group of capi- 
talists, who had to take care of that much 
money a day, would have genuine con- 
vulsions in frenzied finance. 

Such a capitalist, collectively, is the 
United States farmer. Such a dividend 
collectively does the soil of the United 
States yearly hand out to the farmer-man. 
By the last census, the capital invested in 
agriculture in the United States was twenty 
billions and by the last report of the agri- 
cultural Department, the products of the 
farm for 1907 yielded a grand total of seven 
billions. Compare these figures to the 
billion dollar Steel Trust, over which the 
whole world went daffy a few years ago; 
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and the magnitude of the greatness—and 
of the growing greatness—of agricultural 
interests in America becomes apparent. 
In fact, it would be hard to put your hand 
on a single department of industrial life, 
or constructive work in the United States, 
which would compare in importance to 
the permanent value and yearly yields of 
the farm. Then remember, too, that of 
all the manufacturing interests in the 
United States, 75 per cent. are dependent 
on the farm for raw products. 

What bearing has the New Spirit of the 
Farm on all this? To answer that ques- 
tion, you must consider the farms individ- 
ually and the crops individually. But 
first consider these facts: Less than 50 
per cent. of the arable land in the United 
States is farmed. “The rest is lying idle, 
arid, forested, mountainous, inaccessible, 
or abandoned as too difficult or non- 
productive. The New Spirit of the Farm 
aims to make every foot of plowable land 
in the United States wealth-producing. 
By dry-farming, the semi-arid plains are 
to be brought under culture. This has 
already been done as told in the account of 
Durum wheat. By irrigation, the desert 
has already bloomed as the rose on the 
fruit farms of Nebraska and Arizona, and 
Utah and Colorado and California. Barren 
mountain slopes that have been grubbed 
bare of wood as the famine-stricken, naked 
hills of Manchuria are to be reforested so 
that there will always be foliage to retain 
moisture in air and earth, and there will 
always be root growth to prevent the 
washing of the hillsides. Where forests 
still remain, they are to be conserved and 
cut only as the growth warrants with care 
of the young trees. Where the soil is of 
a difficult character—too alkali, sour, 
peaty, sandy, swampy or exhausted— 
science is at work with twofold aim: (1) 


. scouring the earth to find plants specially 


adapted to these difficult soils; (2) in- 
vestigating the chemistry of soil to learn 
how to remedy sick fields. These are 
pretty big aims. I expect the practical 
man will regard them as all up in the air; 
but before you pronounce snap judgment, 
listen to a fact or two. 

Thirty million dollars of Durum wheat 
from land formerly regarded as not worth 
fifty cents an acre. 

Ten thousand dollars a year from cran- 
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berry farms of New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, from bogs formerly regarded as 
not worth a thing but the value of the wild 
fowl shot in them. 

One thousand seven hundred dollars to 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year 
net from hundreds of small grape farms on 
mountain slopes too steep for any other 
kind of cultivation. 

These are only a few, a very few, of the 
things science has done with the poor-soil 
farms. As an example of what science is 
trying to do for other poor-soil regions, | 
would say plans are under way with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry to introduce 
bamboo and matting rushes in the flooded 
regions of the South. We import millions 
upon millions of dollars worth of Chinese 
and Italian and French silks every year. 
Science says mulberry trees will grow 
almost everywhere. Breed  silkworms 
and farm your own silks. Of Chinese and 
India teas, the United States imports 
millions of dollars’ worth. Science has 
demonstrated that tea can be grown in the 
Carolinas. We send to the ends of the 


earth for dates and figs. Science is now 
trying to prove that America may farm 
her own figs. Down in certain sections of 
Oklahoma, it was almost impossible to 
get a good hay crop. Science proved that 
Bermuda grass would grow five tons to the 
acre where ordinary prairie grass would 
barely grow a blade. All this is not up in 
air—is it? The appended map of the 
Bureau of Plant Industries shows some- 
what the aim of the New Spirit of the 
Farm. 

Now, go back to the first statement 
about the soil’s yearly dividend of seven 
billions. This dividend is from only half 
the arable land of the United States. Sup- 
pose science can bring that other half of 
the United States’ unproductive lands 
under culture; do you see what it may 
mean in the nation’s yearly dividends 
from the farm? 

Then take this other fact. While less 
than 50 per cent. of the nation’s lands are 
being farmed, only 20 per cent. of the 
lands are being farmed and kept in im- 
proved condition. The aim of the New 





Entire crop from one Huntsman apple tree, sprayed three times with Bordeaux mixture after July 
Ist, to prevent bitter rot. Twenty bushels entirely free from rot. 




























































Spirit of the Farm is to bring all lands up 
to an average excellence. I asked one.of 
the first experts on agriculture in America 
what difference he thought it would make 
to the yearly dividends of the soil if all 
farming could be improved as much in the 
next twenty years as it has been in the 
past twenty. ‘‘Well,” he answered, “you 
know what we have done to corn—doubled 
the averages in two or three states. You 
know we've pretty nearly created new 
wheats, and brought potato yields up from 
one hundred to seven hundred and twelve 
hundred bushels to the acre. The whole 
tendency in scientific farming to-day is to 
do for live stock what is being done in 
plant industries—create and develop only 
the best strains and eliminate all scrubs. 
What difference would it make if we could 
eliminate the scrub farmers completely and 
bring all farming up to scientific methods? 
A yield, | should say, four times greater 
than the present seven billions a year.” 

Taking the thing collectively, you must 
acknowledge that the soil hands out pretty 
good yearly dividends to the American 
farmer-man, 





Picking apples. 








Considering the bigness of agriculture 
in national interests, it is worth while 
looking into what is spent on this great 
constructive work compared to the other 
departments of the Federal Government. 
Here are the main figures in the appro- 
priation list for the current year: 


i RI a ok CoS a ile cepa $222,962,392 
MR S55. jlploiarke’ ncieue'strars 163,053,000 
Permanent annual appropria- 

Maye ooo cas eeouaee arene 154,194,295 
AVN Arca satan ts aeneew ss 122,662,485 
SONNY CH sic as artisan sis 112,937,313 


Urgent deficiency, additional 
urgent deficiency, and gen- 


eral deficiency............. 56,213,923 
LOMISIGUVG) C10. .5. ise esc 32,833,821 
PUPMOCSU UU 5 55/68 0.05000 'cveieere 15,000,000 
BOMIOMEIONGS 6. 50 ois cscs cows 9,317,145 
POM Me aise ls Seatac eee 95,382,247 


It will be noticed that agriculture comes 
almost at the foot of the list as to expendi- 
ture for the advancement of farming. In 
fact, since 1839 when the first thousand 
dollars was spent by the Washington Gov- 
ernment for the advancement of agriculture 
to 1907 when fifteen millions is the appro- 
priation, the total amount spent by the 
Department of Agriculture has not. totaled 
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1. AVERAGE VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS PER FARM:1900 
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utw sensty to demonstrate to the farmers in visible 
—-. objects just what new scientific methods 
ol are doing for agriculture. You point to 
rcevema manufacturing interests in America as a 
OREcON — big constructive work. As stated before, 
the manufacturers are dependent on the 
\oaKo farm for 75 per cent. of raw material. 
nape How does Uncle Sam pay the scientists 
a — —— mam seventy who are doing this big work for the coun- 
million try? The Steel Trust is proud to pay 
a dollars. 4 or 6 per cent. dividend on a billion dollar 
new wexI00 | In other capital. The Farm Trust is paying with- 
cov ann words, in out any fanfare of trumpets a dividend of 
por ony seventy _ seven billions on twenty billions capital. 
pol years, the Now—as to salaries—the Steel Trust 
— Se Government grades all the way down from $100,000 
| has not spent a year to $50,000 and $20,000 and $15,000 
— so much on and $10,000 and $7,000 for the men in 
a Ga agriculture as command of the interests. The Agricul- 
OY ithas inasingle tural Department salaries grade from 
—— = year on army or $12,000 for the chief secretary to $5,000 
— navy or pensions for the bureau heads, and $2,500 and 
K.caRoUnA = or post office. $1,800 for the scientists and $1,400 and 
Which of all these $1,200 for the men who risk their lives 


government depart- 
ments is adding the most of permanent 
benefit to the nation? Not long ago a 
congressional committee after strictest 
investigations figured carefully out exactly 
how much value in dollars and cents 
the Agricultural Department had added 
to the farm products of the United 
States a year. The increment over and 
above ordinary results as a direct effect 
of scientific work in weather bureau, soils, 
plant industry, animal industry, chemis- 
try, public roads, entomology, etc., is two 
hundred and thirty millions a year. What 
other department of American life can 
show such results in constructive work? 
You point to railways. The railways are 
dependent on the increase of farm produce 
for their big haul. So keenly do many of 
the railways realize what science is doing 
for the farm—and for their own traffic 
returns—that the big Western roads run 
farm institute and demonstration trains 


free with scientists and lecturers aboard 
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scouring foreign countries for new farm in- 
dustries. Comment on the discrepancy is 
unnecessary. | called the attention of two 
or three of the scientists who have done 
the biggest work for American agriculture 
to the difference between their remunera- 
tion and the remuneration paid the same 
class of men in big industrial works, or in 
the professions. : 

“Yes, | know,” one said, “‘but we are not 
working for money, or we would not be 
here. We are all enthusiasts. We all 
love our work, and work for love of it.” 

All the same, it is up to the United States 
tc see that the men, who are helping to 
bring in a seven billion yearly dividend 
from the farm, receive remuneration at 
least equal to the pay of coal heavers and 
second-rate stock brokers and very mid- 
dling lawyers, indeed. It is up to Uncle 
Sam to see to this and get the ruralized 
hayseeds out of his hair; or we shall have 
more of our agricultural experts going off 
to foreign countries on long-time contracts 
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at $10,000 a year, as one recently went to 
India. 


When you come tc consider what the 
seven billion dollars a year dividends from 
the soil mean to the individual farmer, the 
average is disappointing. As seen from 
the table, it runs all the way from $3,000 
a year in the new Western States to $300 a 
year in the Southeastern States, with the 
average per farm for other states of the 
Union ranging all the way between these 
two figures. According as the prizes of 
life go, $3,000 a year—the highest average 
—is not big money; but it is a high aver- 
age. | doubt if any of the professions in 
the same state equal as high an average. 
Certainly, the wages for the mechanical 
arts do not equal that average. Three 
hundred a year from a farm is not, of 
course, a living wage for any self-respecting 
family. It is the pittance of the peasant 
—the kind of wage that perpetuates peas- 
ants and paupers, just enough to prevent 
the class being extinguished by starvation. 
How such low averages are brought about 
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can best be illustrated by the examples of 
two farms in one state. One is an old 
plantation of two thousand acres that was 
on the market for ten years at any price 
and didn’t find a buyer, at the end of which 
time the old Colonel sat up and rubbed his 
eyes and sent an invitation to the agricul- 
tural experts to come down for two weeks’ 
shooting on his place and find out what 
in thunder was the matter: were the times 
out of joint, or was he? He had been 
trying to grow cotton on land that had 
been growing cotton for his ancestors for 
a hundred years and had wearied of the 
job and was not yielding him net profits 
of eleven cents a day. The experts set 
about rejuvenating the soil by turning 
that plantation into an alfalfa hay farm 
with enough live stock on half of the farm 
to keep all the fields fertile. At the end of 
three years’ scientific treatment, the hay 
meadows yielded three cuttings a year of 
two tons.an acre; and hay in that part of 
the South was worth twenty dollars a ton. 
The old Colonel was once more in possession 
of a good income from his estate and would 














A harvest field of flax and mill near Stockton, California. 
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not sell the ancestral acres at any price. 
Yet within a stone’s throw of that planta- 
tion on the hillsides washed bare of humus 
till red as brick clay, are hundreds of little 
farms that do not yield net, fifty dollars a 
year. To be precise, | think when the 
experts figured it out, these farms made 
exactly nine centsaday. Why? Because 
they did not deserve any more! They did 
not give Nature a square deal and she paid 
them back by giving them exactly what 
they gave her—which she has a habit of 
doing, though you pray yourself black in 
the face three times a day to escape the 
penalty! It is almost incredible at this 
time of day that any people in America 
could have farmed in such fashion. Their 
habit was to burn a patch on the hillside 
bare, then plant and plant and plant on 
that patch till the soil became so ex- 
hausted that it would not grow another 
stalk. They would then abandon this 
patch to the wash of the rain and the 
growth of weeds, burn the brush off an- 
other patch, and repeat the process. They 
reaped as they had sown—worth exactly 
nine cents a day; but when there are hosts 
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A modern gasoline power sprayer at work. 





of such small ‘“‘white trash” and “black 
trash” farmers, it is not surprising that 
$27.00 totals a year pull down the aver- 
ages of whole states in the Southeast 
region to from $300 to $600 per farm. 


When you come to consider nature’s 
dividends in the matter of the individual 
crops, the new methods are still more 
striking. The farmer no longer goes it 
blind, planting wheat year after year be- 
cause his neighbor plants wheat and that 
section of the country has got into the 
“wheat habit,” or planting potatoes as 
Irish farmers did because potatoes had 
become a habit, or planting cotton year 
after year on the same worn-out soil as the 
Southerners did till the land had become 
literally ‘‘cotton-sick.” He plants only in 
such rotation of crops that each special 
field is in special condition for its special 
crop—a clean-soiled oat crop one year to 
get the weeds out of the land; a clover crop 
the next year to put nitrogen back in the 
soil; pasturing the field the next year to 
fertilize and rest the ground and at the 
same time keep down the weed seeds; then 
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corn to put the ground in good, clean tilth; 
then that crop of royal blood which exacts 
highest conditions of all—wheat, followed 
by, perhaps, potatoes. So the rotation is 
rounded, special rotation for special soils. 

Then the new farmer no longer goes it 
blind in the matter of cost in proportion to 
profits, and cost in relation to market de- 
mands. The cost of producing a good 
crop is practically the same as the cost of 
producing a bad crop. Your implements, 
your hired man’s wages, your seed, cost 
just as much for the bad crop as for the 
good one. It costs as much to raise ten 
bushels of wheat to the acre as to raise 
forty, to raise two hundred bushels of 
potatoes as to raise six hundred, to raise 
half a ton of hay to the acre as to raise five 
tons; and the new farmer has the matter 
of cost down to as fine a point as the 
manufacturer has the matter of cost as to 
raw material and labor and machinery 
and depreciation of machinery. 

The old time idea was that the farmer 
toiled from dawn till dark—sixteen and 
eighteen hours a day, and had a very much 
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more difficult life of it than the artisan 
with labor union hours or professional man 
twiddling his pen over writing paper six 
hours a day. The new farmer knows that 
though the day’s work may be sixteen 
hours in the rush season, it is often less 
than four hours in the rainy and dull sea- 
sons, and that the farmer’s day’s work 
totals up fewer hours for the whole year 
than the artisan’s; to be exact, I think 
the figures are between six and seven hours 
for an average. The new farmer knows to 
a cent what his labor costs him in wages 
and board, and what returns in cash that 
labor gives him and whether the margin 
of profit is big enough to guarantee keep- 
ing certain hired men. 

“The Southern colored people cost me 
$8.00 a month in food,” said the manager of 
one of the biggest farms in California to 
me, ‘‘and they don’t do $20.00 worth of 
work. You see plainly there is no use 
paying them $15.00 a month wages; or 
the balance would be on the wrong side. 
Mexican greasers cost me between $8.00 
and $9.00 for food a month; but they will 

















Stacks of wheat thatched with their own straw. 
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Stacking hay. 

















Digging and sacking potatoes on the field. 
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do a good $1.50 worth of work a day; but 
take your husky young foreigner or native- 
born American worker—he costs less— 
about $6.00 a month when you are catering 
on a big scale, but he wants a choicer 
class of food; but then he works. I can 
afford to pay such young fellows $2.00 and 
$2.50 a day, and have a bigger margin of 
profit than for the cheaper unskilled labor. 
Everything has got to make good on this 
farm on the profit side of accounts, from 
a blade of wheat up—or it goes!” 


Ask the old-style worker how much it 
costs to raise an acre of potatoes or wheat 
or hay or to raise a pound of beef or a 
pound of butter; and he would look at you 
dazed, and scratch his head, and hum and 
haw. Ask the new-time farmer, and he 
tells you right off the bat something like 
this according to the place he lives: 











Potatoes: 
ND Cia ssicn cdvneeaenes oe $ 3.939 
Ns <iukécads i's 6h6GhbankCROES 1.607 
re te te eee .920 
TD kG ck ae kulen bo 3.276 
EE ons nikes eG eeek esd seus > 1.709 
TE, cd aire ue cee ew OO ee hake s 2.865 
EE oer rrr ren 1.492 
Oe eee . 5.405 
NB SEPP ULET Corer Tree .212 
rer ee ee 3.500 
PE k.cdescdodesesaeaseevenee $24.925 
Or Wheat, this: 

DRED. 3s csbiensasbdesevesas $ .969 

TTL 6054465 6ne an ee'eueuws 
DE. ccc cseewhebsewabe peehewe I.012 
PL: cccipeseaes cenesanpieae’ -160 
ee eee .228 

CR ii oe Laas ahs We nine abe ile 
SO ins od sansa en cenes .311 
CT recat absense Kekaehes a ekibe -299 
ee ia eu hb eh bit -I01 
EN os oak os ve w hae das vs .486 
Stack-thrashing (labor) fe .246 
Cash cost thrashing........... o~ -722 
ML... op resnathenesdens .356 
ok Sener ebeeh een bawds 3.000 
RUE Vicéccivesnsssncesastaee $ 7.890 


You can see quite plainly if shiftless 
farming produces only 100 or 65, bushels of 
potatoes and they sell for 25 cents as they 
sometimes have in the West, there is not 
going to be any margin of profit with cost 
running at $24.90. The same of wheat. 
In the old days like 1866 when wheat sold 
at $1.52 a bushel, there was profit in even 
a ten-bushel crop. To-day, with price 
ranging from 60 to 80 cents, a man must 
raise more than 10 or 15 bushels to the 
acre, in order to have a profit over a cost 
of $7.00 an acre. Neither of these two 
lists from Assistant Secretary Hays esti- 
mates takes account of depreciation in 
value of machinery; and this is very vital 
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where your slither farmers leave binders 
and mowers out in the snow and rain, as | 
have often seen them on the prairie, half- 
housed by leaky sod-roofed sheds. 


And so the year has swung round again 
to Thanksgiving—the fullness of the ripe- 
ness of the year. On every bare meadow 
patch, the birds are clamoring in noisy 
political caucus over the details of their 
long journey south. Above the pine woods 
circle the raucous crows like bandits ready 
to swoop for plunder. The warblers and 
tanagers and the orioles and the bluebirds 
have long since gone south. You can still 
see robins gathering together traveling in 
battalions; and the saucy sparrows are 
already at work on the weed seeds of the 
summer’s growth. When you walk 
through the painted woods, you are in a 
sun-shafted fairy world. The trees are a 
blaze of gold in a golden light. The leaves 
are showering down, flocks of leaves 
shepherded by the rustling wind, showering 
down in such silence they somehow lay a 
hush on all the perturbation and fool-haste 
of the human spirit. Then a blue jay 
flashes across the sky with querulous com- 
plaint at your intrusion and a gray squirrel 
comes scuttling down the trunk of a chest- 
nut tree to swear chatters at you for ap- 
proaching too near his cache of nuts under 
the leaves at the root; and with a hum-m 
and a drum-m a whole covey of partridges 
has flopped up from your very feet and 
flitted through the russet autumn woods 
like brown wraiths. You rub your eyes. 
Your eyes are all right. It’s only a blood- 
red blotch of swamp sumac, there, frosted 
and painted in the sun. 

And then the red light comes‘aslant the 
woods on the level; and the tang of night 
frost is in the air. Down in the valleys, 
you see the warm kitchen lights springing 
to life—beacon lights for the home-comers 
through the dusk. What does he say to 
himself, the man down there, unhitching 
his plow team on this eve of the year’s 
harvest home? “While the earth remain- 
eth, seedtime and harvest . sum- 
mer and winter day and night 
shall not cease.” 

Not so far different, the Old Gospel from 
the New—is it; only one is Science, and 
the other is Scripture—both revelations of 
the God behind the Scheme of Things. 


























AT THE CAGE OF THE MACAWS _ Painting by George Luks 


























RIVER ADVENTURING IN PERU 


BY W. T. BURRES, M.D. 
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Wye LeeN Ba ics cons South Amer- 
‘es ae ica contains in the great 
Wax {| Amazon Basin’ more 
Pi hundreds of square 
miles of unexplored 
territory than any 
other continent, and 
for many years will furnish a broad field 
for frontier travel and adventure. The 
region is so vast that unless many years 
are given to the task one man cannot hope 
to see more than a comparatively small sec- 
tion of the waste of territory; a fact best 
appreciated by those who have had some 
experience in tropical travel and have per- 
sonally encountered its many difficulties. 
On the 12th of September, 1903, we 
organized an expedition which covered sev- 
eral hundred miles of wild and virgin 
country, in a part of which we encountered 
savage inhabitants absolutely primitive 
and uncontaminated by civilized man. 
My companions included C. W. Brown, 
the virtual leader of the expedition, Pro- 
fessor Bailey, of Harvard University, ¢ 
R. Glass, Fred Brown, Todd, Lang, three 
Peruvians, and a retinue of servants and 
Indian packers. We were well equipped 
with rifles, tents, outing beds, mosquito 
netting, canned goods and other necessary 
supplies. From the Pacific port of Mol- 
lendo to Tirapata by rail is three hundred 
and fifty miles; thence one hundred and 
fifty miles by mule-back over the last great 
ranges of the Andes and the Aricoma Pass, 
and a rapid descent of fifteen thousand 
feet placed us at the Inambari River, the 
rendezvous of our party and the point 
from which the expedition proper began. 
Our first few days travel was over the 
low but precipitous and unsurveyed moun- 
tains forming the eastern slope of the An- 
dean System, hills covered with small but 
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almost impenetrable forests which contain 
many rare woods, as well as balsams and 
gums, the latter including rubber. Three 
hundred inches is the estimated rainfall, 
and on more than one occasion we were 
not inclined to consider it an overestimate, 
but we soon became accustomed to daily 
wettings. While game is fairly plentiful 
in the mountainous region, it is quite im- 
possible to capture it on account of the 
difficult travel; however, we killed some 
monkeys and several turkeys, which we 
ate, the former furnishing palatable but 
rather ““gamy”’ meat. 

The first river reached we believed to be 
the Huacamayo, and after some miles of 
arduous travel down the west bank we 
reached a small stream of fair size and 
beautiful surroundings, which, on our re- 
turn, we named (by request of the Peru- 
vian Government) the ‘‘West,” in honor 
of an explorer whose travels were several 
hundred miles to the north of us. The 
fact that the general course of the river is 
west renders the name appropriate. The 
Huacamayo, after union with the West, 
bears the name of Tavora. 

Here we unloaded our Indian packers, 
pitched camp, and proceeded to build 
“balsas”’ or rafts out of a light, pithy wood 
which we found in the forest, nailing the 
logs together with long spikes made of the 
very hard “‘chunta” palm which grew 
there in abundance. The specific gravity 
of practically all the green wood of the 
forest is so great that it sinks at once in 
the stream, but the light balsa tree, grow- 
ing on the river banks, is a fortunate excep- 
tion. In three days we had ready three 
rafts and two rough-hewn canoes which 
were loaded with all of our belongings 
well roped on. It took us two days to go 
twenty miles down the Tavora, encounter- 








ing dangerous rapids every few hundred 
yards, and on two or three occasions we 
came very near losing not only our cargo, 
but some lives as well. The canoe in which 
Fred Brown and | traveled completely 
swamped in a terrific rapid, and we barely 
succeeded in beaching it below. Glass was 
swept off his raft and buried in the foam 
while shooting the same rapid, and one of 
the Peruvians who fell in was with diffi- 
culty rescued from drowning. 

So we continued until reaching the river 
Tambopata with which the Tavora makes 
a broad and beautiful union, and marks the 
point where we left the last low hills and 
entered the vast expanse of the Amazon 
Basin. Great dense forest extended in all 
directions, rendered almost impenetrable 
by myriads of ‘“‘bejucas”’ (tendrils), climb- 
ing vines, cane, and bamboo. Thousands 
of orchids clung to the trees and countless 
insects furnished natural music, swelled by 
the songs and chirpings of vari-colored 
birds. Occasionally we sighted a band of 
monkeys, some little furry fellows that one 
could place in a coat pocket, and big brown 
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Andean summit at Aricoma Pass—peak estimated 20,000 feet altitude. 








“howling” monkeys, one of which would 
furnish a meal for a dozen men. These 
howling monkeys have an auxilliary larynx 
which acts as a sounding box and enables 
them to produce the most unearthly and 
continuous roar, really blood-curdling to 
one who is ignorant of its source. Many 
parrots and macaws flew back and forth 
across the river, adding their unmusical 
voices to the river’s murmur and the soft 
hum of the forest. On ong bank we found 
a deserted house of the savages, but noth- 
ing worth appropriating. 

We then started down the Tambopata, 
getting over several rapids, and in a few 
hours sighted a naked native woman on a 
small raft. She set up a lusty yell for the 
camp of savages on the beach, and as we 
pulled up to the bank she came forward 
offering gifts of bananas and plantains. In 
the meantime a number of the tribe.came 
running down to see us. This was our 
first meeting with the Indians, and it was 
with a thrill of excitement that we disem- 
barked and walked with them up to their 
village which consisted of a group of palm- 
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leaf huts, temporary affairs of the most 
primitive type. After taking a few snap- 
shots we left them and continued our 
journey along the broad and _ beautiful 
river. 

We camped as usual on the sandy shore, 
generally having to search for a bare place 
large enough to pitch our tents, and slept 
well notwithstanding the fatigue and per- 
sistent insect pests. Here and there along 
the river we saw small collections of ba- 
Nanas and yuccas growing in a seemingly 
natural state. Although the Indians en- 
joyed the produce they evidently did not 
cultivate the plantations. The soil varied 
all along from red clay to black loam, with 
occasionally an outcropping of hard con- 
glomerate; the whole country seeming to 
rest without transitional substrata on 
silurian slate and plutonic rock, The en- 
tire region is exceedingly rich, supporting 
spontaneous fruits and heavy forest; has 
great possibilities and will some day sup- 
port its millions of people. 

The following day Glass killed a red deer 
and | caught a large fish weighing about 
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twelve pounds and shot a bronze duck, so 
we were well supplied with fresh meat. 
Many days of our travel we were glad to 
get turkeys, ducks, and monkeys when our 
provisions got low. 

Right here | may as well digress a mo- 
ment to say a few words about the game of 
this region, and guns, the two most inter- 
esting topics to a large class of readers of 
travel. The question of arms is a very im- 
portant one and the uninitiated generally 
import modern high-power rifles, which are 
useless when the first supply of ammunition 
isexhausted. From Mexico to Chile I have 
found that the old standard shells are the 
most dependable, for the reason that they 
are readily procured in the most distant 
camps, and are quite powerful enough for 
any game found in South America. The 
.44-40 leads the list, then the .32 and .38, 
and the .22 of various lengths. | killed 
most of my.game on the expedition with a 
.22 repeater, using the long-rifle shell, its 
portability being very desirable in the 
tropics where lightness of equipment is a 
prime requisite. The Spanish-American 








Glacier and glacial lake passed at Aricoma 
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market is flooded with cheap “Made in 
Germany” imitations of American arms, 
which, needless to say, should be avoided. 
Mammals and birds are abundant in the 
Amazon forests, but in many places the 
heat, insects, and heavy jungle render 
hunting impossible. Many varieties of 
monkeys, as well as wild hogs, armadillos, 
sloths and ant-eaters, turkeys, ducks, 
grouse, toucans and the parrot family are 
in evidence. Deer, bear, tapir, jaguar and 
other felines are numerous enough but not 
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of our party disembarked. Men, women, 
and children came out to meet us and our 
visit was exceedingly interesting. Their 
hair was long and unkempt, their bodies 
naked, excepting that some of the men 
wore bark shirts—made of the inner bark 
of trees, beaten and washed until a fiber 
mesh alone remains. Many wore nose or- 
naments which fell over their mouths and 
interfered somewhat with eating, and num- 
bers of the women had necklaces made of 
monkey and tapir teeth drilled and strung 
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The Indian packers crossing one of the streams with supplies. 


frequently seen. Large and edible fish 
abound in the streams, but from the nat- 
uralists’ standpoint the wonderful insect 
world and endless variety of plant life are 
of the most absorbing interest. 

The next day we got over some bad rap- 
ids and sighted two villages of Indians, 
reaching the second one late in the after- 
noon. We saw twelve rough-hewn canoes 
drawn up on the bank and knew that there 
was a large tribe near. Soon we found 
them a short distance in the forest, and all 


on thread made of cotton-tree fiber. The 
women were generally naked, somewhat 
coquettish, and some were fairly pretty, 
but like children of Nature they showed no 
shame of their nudity. Their teeth are 
even and white, but the skin of their 
bodies is rough from the bites of innu- 
merable flies which they are constantly 
fighting. The women are entirely sub- 
servient to the men who hunt and fish. 
The men carry large bows and long ar- 
rows with wicked barbs. Some of the 




















A local belle. 


arrows are six and seven feet long, and 
are shot with considerable accuracy. 
Their vision is acute, and the rapidity 


with which they penetrate the forest. 


is marvelous, protecting their naked 
bodies from thorns and entanglements 
which would prove formidable barriers 
to the progress of a white man. At 
this village we made exchanges of 
knives, mirrors, etc., for bows and 
arrows, necklaces, and other curios. 

As it was already late we camped on 
the opposite side of the river and were 
not molested, but we kept a strict guard 
during the night. 

So we continued, day after day, pass- 
ing many rapids which in some places 
caused considerable delay as we had to 
“rope” the canoes over them; and 
always wet and tired out by night when 
we camped on the most convenient 
bank high above water level to avoid 
the sudden freshets resulting from enor- 
mous waterfall back of us. Occasion- 
ally we caught a fish or killed monkeys, 
wild turkeys and macaws. Brazil-nut 
trees began to appear, their dull red 
tops towering above the other forest 
trees. In two places we cached some 
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provisions. Our general direction was a 
little east of north. 

At the mouth of a small river coming in 
from the east we came upon a tribe of 
aborigines that proved very interesting. 
They were a finer set of fellows than we 
had met before and of a more warlike bear- 
ing. The women had their faces and 
bodies gaudily painted, and two or three 
were very pretty. This tribe had canoes 
built of the trunks of large palms hollowed 
out into light craft as shaky as racing 
sculls. The whole tribe had just arrived 
from up the river, where they had had a 
battle with another outfit, and were evi- 
dently defeated as they were all suffering 
from spear and arrow wounds and were 
short of women and children. Some of the 
women also were wounded. ‘They always 
fight for women; their object being to add 
to their chief treasure, their ‘‘Chinanis,”’ as 
they call them; and it is probable that 
many of the women and children are killed. 
The captured women seem willing to go 
with the conquerors who sometimes have 











A savage showing negroid features. 


On the Huacamayo River. 





On the Huacamayo River. 
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The Inambari—Eastern Peru. 


On the ** West” River. 
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A group of Indians, some wearing breechcloths given them by members of the expedition. 
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two or three wives. 
We saw no old peo- 
ple, the exposures of 
a wild life and the 
prevalence of malig- 
nant malarial fevers 
which they are unable 
to combat probably 
explain their absence. 
We could discover 
no trace of religion 
among them, nor the 
. slightest evidence of 
familiarity with civil- 
ized life. 

Leaving Glass, 
Lang, and Todd to 
make a rapid survey 
we continued down 
thestream, and in two 
days more entered 
the broad and noble 
Madre de Dios River 
which flows a little 
northof east (at about 
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canoes, as the rafts 
served only for down- 
stream travel, and it 
proved far more diffi- 
cult and dangerous. 
Owing to the current 
we had to hug the 
| | banks, the water be- 
gan gradually to rise, 
and it was necessary 
to avoid the drift 
which was coming 
down in large quan- 
tities. For two days 
we worked hard and 
were wet all of the 
time, as we had to 
push and pull the 
boats up the rapids. 
On the eleventh we 
met some of the sav- 
ages or “‘chunchos” 
who were enjoying a 
feast, having killed 
a tapir which they 








11° S. latitude) —— 
through the _ illimit- 

able waste of un- 

settled forest to the Madeira which in 
turn reaches the Amazon. We _ found 
it to be from one half to one mile 


wide according to location, with a rapid 
current carrying much drift, and from 
thirty to sixty feet deep, though doubtless 
much deeper in places. A week was spent 
by our expedition in a trip down the 
Madre de Dios to the mouth of the Heath 
River, so named for Doctor Heath, who 
some years before had reached that point, 
coming in from the opposite direction. Up 
that river are supposed to be thousands of 
fierce savages, and our small party did not 
care to disprove it. The whole country is 
covered by dense forest containing rubber, 
caoutchouc, Brazil nut, and a great variety 
of palms and valuable woods. As before 
stated insect life is omnipresent, being es- 
pecially rich in coleoptera and hymen- 
optera, while the diptera- carry off the 
honors of. being pests indescribable. Con- 
trary to popular belief the finest speci- 
mens of lepidoptera are found in the higher 
regions. The temperature ranges from 70 
to 100° F. 

On the eighth of October we began the 
return trip, twenty persons in all, in three 





Insects that preclude boredom. 


roasted over a fire 
kindled by friction. 
We stopped there a 
while to trade and to join their feast, 
which was certainly a novel spectacle. 
Our journey now became very difficult 
and all were exhausted from fighting the 
rapids. From then to the fifteenth we 
worked like demons to overcome the rap- 
ids, and with the rising river the current 
between them was strong. The canoes 
stuck on reefs several times, and for miles 
we had to pull them along the banks by 
ropes. We were in the water all day, wet 
and exhausted at night, and dressed in 
wet clothes each morning. * Many of our 
meals we had to eat while standing in tor- 
rential rains, tormented by vicious insects. 
On October fifteenth, after a wet and sleep- 
less night, we started, but were drenched 
anew before getting the canoes loaded. 
The river was a torrent and rising rapidly, 
with enormous drifts and dangerous ed- 
dies. We moved slowly, poling along and 
hugging the east bank, cutting our way 
through overhanging brush with scratched 
and bleeding hands. I lost my rifle over- 
board and my insect net was swept away. 
The second canoe got beyond control, 
whirled around, and was swept down the 
flood. We thought it was lost, but they 























finally gained the bank and slowly worked 
their way back. After hours we had to 
give up the fight, having made less than 
half a mile. It suddenly turned cold and 
windy, and we were soon chilled and shak- 
ing, and forced to camp, cutting a space in 
the jungle for the tents, but could find no 
dry wood for fire to cook our food or dry 
our effects; so we ate our short-rationed 
dinner while standing in the rain. The 
water rose rapidly to the tents and sur- 
rounded our camp, cutting us off from the 
mainland, and then we were obliged to 
move to the highest ground available. 
The flood increased until three in the morn- 
ing, when it was within a foot of the tents 
and our situation seemed desperate, for 
one would have no chance of life in the 
current. The river widened to about three 
thousand feet; immense trees, brush, and 
débris came rushing down, colliding with 
fearful violence, and the roar was con- 
tinuous. Masses of earth near us caved 
away and dissolved in the torrent. Two 
days we were held here, and when the wa- 
ter dropped about ten feet we manned our 
boats with difficulty and proceeded up 
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stream, cutting through the overhanging 
brush and poling the canoes against the 
current. C. W. Brown’s canoe swamped 
in a whirlpool and a little savage that 
he was bringing along as a curio was 
swept under some drift and came to the 
surface about a hundred yards _ below, 
hanging to an oar, and was saved by 
clinging to some brush about a half-mile 
downstream. Many of our effects were 
lost, and others ruined by the water, 
including most of my photo films, whose 
loss | deeply deplored. 

The rest of our journey was merely a 
repetition of danger and hardships in the 
rapids; a number of times we had to un- 
load our boats and several close calls we 
had from drowning. To dilate on all of 
our experiences would make this narration 
tedious. We reached the junction of the 
Tavora and the “West”’ the latter part of 
October, fagged out, with sore feet and 
scratched and insect-bitten features, and 
ultimately arrived at the outskirts of civili- 
zation, all thankful for our safe return, and 
convinced that it was the most interesting 
and exciting trip of our lives. 

















Some of the bugs that greet the adventurer in the South American jungle. - 
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'UTING found us in 
November hurrying up 
our work at Clinton, and 
spreading our wings for 
KAN | a flight southward. The 
i 7) | frost had already got 
Len hold of the ak. pi 
was working its way down to grapple 
the roots, while the foliage, gently loosen- 
ed by Mother Nature, had been spread 
over the lawns and gardens to temper 
the severity of winter. Our first touch 
of Florida, after leaving the boat was 
at Sanford, well up the St. John’s River 
and in the heart of the trucking region. 
Here one may walk four miles up an 
avenue, where he will see nothing on 
either side but celery and lettuce. The 
land is as level as a prairie, and the soil is 
sandy. The beautiful St. John’s River, 
sluggishly winding its way northward, 
drains but a moiety of the water from the 
soil, leaving it so saturated that a flowing 
well can be obtained by. dropping a pipe 
down a dozen feet. Every back yard and 
every front yard is a lettuce bed, and each 
one has its own irrigating plant—costing 
only a trifle. We have dropped into a new 
world at once. Great tanks of sulphur 
water throw jets and fountains in the 
streets, and there is an air everywhere of 
garden life. Lettuce is sown in November, 
to be marketed in January. The great 
celery crop follows, to be shipped in April, 
and the land does not object to three 
successive crops each year. When these 








have been sent North crab grass appears 
in all the gardens and fields, making a 
sort of cover against the intense heat of 
summer, and furnishing splendid forage 
for cattle. 

But we are not disposed to find a home, 
or even a winter’s rest where the land is 
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MY WINTER GARDEN IN FLORIDA 


POWELL 


level and the mosquitoes abundant. We 
have only to go twenty-five miles to the 
west, to find ourselves in a range of rolling 
land, almost hilly, where every hollow is 
filled with a lake or lakelet. To reach this 
section you may go by a branch of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, or almost as speedily 
you may drive through the palm groves 
and pine forests. 1 took the latter course, 
and Jeff, an intelligent black fellow, 
started with me directly into the forest. 
There were openings here and there, and 
there were homesteads, and occasionally 
groups of houses. But not a road, and 
much less a road fence. 

I said to him: “ Jeff, where are you tak- 
ing me?” 

“Why, Suh! to Sorrento, Suh! and Lake 
Lucy, Suh! where you tole me you wanted 
to go.” 

“Why not take the road then?” 

“Why, Suh! this zs the road. You 
Northerners wants roads with board fence 
on both sides, Suh! and ditches, and all 
that, but we likes better, Suh! to drive 
right under the trees in the shade.”’ 

“Yes, Jeff, that’s all right, but what is to 
hinder you from losing me somewhere in 
the woods?’ ° 

“Lose you, Suh! Why, Suh! me and 
these horses would go anywhere in Florida, 
darkest night you ever saw, Suh!” 

So it was that we found our way to 
Sorrento, and Lake Lucy, for the first time. 
Lake Lucy is a lovely sheet of water, about 
half a mile across, and two miles from the 
depot and the church. Here we had 
bought at a venture ten acres of Florida 
soil. It had been an orange grove and a 
plum yard, but the freeze of 1895 had 
killed these down below graft, and, with 
Northern notions of garden-making, we 
simply set to work and grubbed out all the 














old stock, preparatory to planting anew. 
The first thing to do was to create a vege- 
table garden. It is a curious sensation one 
has who escapes the frost-bound North 
and reaches Middle Florida. He has just 
wound up for winter, and here he is just 
beginning his garden work. The seasons 
get so mixed after awhile that he will call 
winter summer, and will speak of spring as 
last winter. Everything else is turned 
about, for he is calculating on green peas 
for New Year’s dinner. He hears the bees 
at work in his orange trees, and the hens 
ate laying as in midsummer. Only one 
thing goes on like the North—the decidu- 
ous trees do not hold their leaves all winter, 
but drop their foliage and go to sleep for 
about three months. There really is a sort 
of winter in Florida. The pines have 
sifted down their old needles without show- 
ing very much change in their foliage, but 
the oaks, all but the live oaks and water 
oaks, the maples, the China trees, the 
catalpas and many more stand _bare- 
limbed. Some of them hold their leaves 
until January, and it is thoroughly amusing 
to watch the trees that you have yourself 
carried there from the North. They really 
do not know when to wake up, whether in 
January or February as Southern trees do, 
or to sleep on until March as they have been 
accustomed to do in New York State. 
Some of them do one thing and some the 
other. In February, when Southern 
peaches were in blossom or _half-grown, 
some of my stubborn Yankee plums were 
still asleep. They simply would not leaf 
out until they were waked up in a per- 
fectly natural manner, as late as April. 
You are going to work in a soil that to 
a Northerner is a great revelation—espe- 
cially a New Englander accustomed to stiff 
clay. It is sand everywhere, and can be 
worked with about as much ease as a 
Northern schoolboy makes mud pies or 
sand puddings. But sand does not mean 
a Jack of fertility, as you will readily see 
when you note the pines everywhere stand- 
ing from sixty to one hundred feet high. 
. The great trouble with Florida soil is that 
it lacks humus. The State has been 
burned over annually ever since white 
people lived there, and now, instead of 
three or four feet of vegetable deposit, the 
sand has very little to show but a mixture 
of carbon and a small per cent. of potash. 
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Your very first need is to create humus, and 
here Nature is at your right hand all the 
time. No other spot in the world is so 
wonderfully supplied with legumes, little 
sorts and big sorts, from tiny plants an 
inch high to those that grow fifty feet in a 
season, and with these annually plowed 
under, you can very rapidly accumulate 
the humus needed. Beside this there is 
easily accumulated an abundance of coarse 
grasses and other vegetable stuffs with 
which you can make compost piles with 
great rapidity. These must be worked 
into your vegetable ground, as incipient 
soil. You will find the natives neglect all 
this and rely upon buying commercial fer- 
tilizers. This is a mere fad, heartily en- 
couraged by the manufacturers of such 
fertilizers. The result is exactly like whip- 
ping a jaded horse. There is a spurt of 
work done, a single crop secured, but the 
soil is exactly what it was before. I have 
never bought a pound of commercial fer- 
tilizer, and I doubt if I ever shall. Your 
compost will steadily change the character 
of the soil, not only feeding your plants 
but adding vegetable mold. The sandy 
soil is in this way made capable of holding 
moisture, and its temperature is made 
equable. 

My garden spot of six acres, which was 
decidedly lacking plant material, and sub- 
ject to fits of heat and cold, I have rapidly 
made the home of vegetables and fruit trees. 
Last year I lifted out of my compost 
a sweet potato weighing eighteen pounds. 
The old “crackers” and the negroes are 
wiser than the whites, for they have long 
been accustomed to ripping open very 
wide furrows, then filling them with pine 
needles and decaying straw or waste, over 
which they plow the soil, and into which 
they thrust their sweet potato plants. 
This decaying humus underneath retains 
moisture, prevents the intrusion of the 
hottest rays of June, and the result is 
something splendid. You have one more 
thing to look out for, and that is the possi- 
bility of frost, just as your vegetables are 
on the jump. This we provide against by 
storing coarse grass up and down the gar- 
den, where it can be easily spread over the 
potatoes and peas to make a light protec- 
tion when there is danger. The frost is 


hardly more than a chill, and the ther- 
mometer has never marked, during the last 
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four years, below thirty-one. | have a 
habit of leaving out about every tenth 
row of vegetables for this protective ma- 
terial. After it has served as covering 
for one year, it can be plowed under to add 
to the humus. 

Occasionally clay crops up to the sur- 
face; this we use for making roads— 
spreading two or three inches over the 
sand. It does not hold the water and 
make mud like our Northern clay, but 
shunts the water off into the sand. Where 
clay cannot be had we spread fresh pine 
needles, and when these have become 
gradually ground up with sand we remove 
them to the compost pile, to be used in the 
garden. If we still lack compost material 
we can obtain it by sowing velvet bean and 
cow peas and beggar weed. These are all 
legumes that make rapid growth, serve 
finely for animal food, and can then be 
plowed under to add nitrogen to the soil. 
Alfalfa can be grown, but is in no way 
comparable with the legumes I have 
named. Mow your velvet beans three or 
four times during the growing season, for 
hay; retain it for a cover crop; and then 
plow it under. The mass of humus and 
nitrogen added to the soil can be surmised 
when you are told by the Government 
Bulletin, that this plant will grow seventy- 
five feet in a season. | am not quite sure 
of this growth, but I have seen it thirty 
feet high where it could get hold of a tree 
to climb on. Only a fool need starve in 
Florida. No matter how lacking the sand 
may seem to be, it will sooner or later be 
found rich enough for almost any possible 
crop, if only the leguminous plants are 
wisely used. Several of these are specif- 
ically adapted to the poorest soil, and in 
this way lay the foundations on which 
other plants can build. 

All through central Florida, instead of 
vast celery and lettuce beds (although 
these find conditions all right around the 
lakes, and the lakes are everywhere) we 
grow potatoes in the lowlands and melons 
on the higher slopes. Sorrento ships, an- 
nually, carloads of melons weighing on an 
average over forty pounds, and it can grow 
its Irish potatoes just as freely as it can 
grow sweet potatoes. Cassava is another 
splendid garden product. and easily grown. 
It is a long tuber from one foot to four feet 
in length, and may be left in the ground, 
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to continue growing, three or four years. 
One hill of cassava is equal to six hills of 


corn, counting in corn and stalks. It is 
relished by horses, by cows, and by hens. 
They will all eat it raw and uncut, but it is 
far better to grind it and sprinkle with 
grain. It is also a fairly good food for 
making pies and puddings. Sweet pota- 
toes also may remain in the ground many 
months after maturing, and dug as wanted 
either for table or market. We plant them 
either in September or in January or in 
April. The January planting is unwise, 
because the tops are very subject to a chill. 
Irish potatoes we plant in January, and 
have them ready for the Northern market 
two or three weeks ahead of Georgia. In 
fact, Florida can command the market in 
vegetables and in melons. The melons 
surpass anything grown elsewhere not only 
in size but in quality. This last point | 
take on credit, for up to date | have left 
Florida before my melons were quite ripe. 
It is a stern resolution that hereafter | 
shall not eat my melons by proxy. 

The Florida markets are full of fine cab- 
bages and cauliflowers in January; lettuce 
can be had all the time, and celery is being 
shipped from New Year’s until June. I 
have a neighbor from Brooklyn with whom 
| swap carrots for collards in February, 
and there is a supply of young beets and 
turnips all the time after Christmas. A 
single head of this Florida lettuce will fill 
a half-bushel measure, and it will be as 
solid as a cabbage. Green peas and new 
potatoes for Christmas is a sensation that 
you will appreciate, but to do this you 
must reach Florida in October. Your 
sweet potatoes will be usable all the time, 
dug fresh from the ground until the last 
of May. If left in later than this they 
begin to grow, and soon become worthless. 
The Southern rule is to dig a bushel at a 
time, and let them ripen a little out of the 
ground, before using, as it makes them 
sweeter. | do not believe that you can 
imagine a finer dinner than grape fruit, just 
taken from the tree, delicious beyond any- 
thing you have a dream of, with a few 
loquats added; then all the sweet potatoes 
you care for, following a fresh tomato soup; 
and after that an orange shortcake. You 
will not complain seriously when I add 
that in Florida we eat very little meat 
apart from fish and eggs. 























Your garden will also turn you out pea- 
nuts, although | have not yet seen any- 
thing first-class in that line. The chufa 
nut is also easily grown, and is relished by 
hens and pigs as well as by people. Col- 
ored people have a strange passion for a 
vegetable of the cabbage-family called 
collards. Irish potatoes, while easily 
grown, are very perishable in Florida. 
The Government instituted a series of ex- 
periments, and at last discovered a way 
for keeping them through the wet season. 
They will not keep in straw nor in sand, 
and left in the soil they will promptly de- 
cay. But placed in a dry cellar or barn 
with alternate layers of pine needles, they 
can be kept for several months. I am a 
great believer in mulch and mulching. | 
never plant a tree in the North without 
a mulch of barn manure or coal ashes or 
their equivalent. In the South this need 
is intensified. April is our most burning 
month, and the midday sun will run its 
fingers down six inches into the soil, with 
heat marking eighty or ninety degrees. 
This will burn the fine fibrous roots of 
young trees, and make bad work. It is for 
this reason that apple trees are seldom 
grown in Florida. Mulch is just as valu- 
able in your vegetable garden. After | 
have planted my potatoes, | spread a mulch 
of several inches over the whole field; 
(loose straw or coarse grass), the tops will 
come up through the mulch, and without 
cultivation of any sort the crop under- 
neath is fine. It is these two problems of 
humus and mulch that the old Florida 
farmers have not solved. 

Another trouble in this State is the lack 
of a stock law, leaving you to fence against 
cattle and hogs, and very likely you are 
turning your own animals loose in the 
woods. The proposition is a bad one 
every way. The manure is lost, and a 
part of the year the cattle are half-starved. 
Cattle and crops go naturally together; 
hens in plum yards; sheep in orchards; 
cows and horses in stables to give us food 
for our garden plants. Add the manure 
to muck, which abounds in Florida, and 
you have a fertilizer ahead of anything 
that can be bought. There must be a co- 
operation of moisture, food and humus. 
Without a stock law you have to fence in 
your land, or it will be a public range. 
Once a year the old grass and vegetable 
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waste is burned, so that new grass can 


come up to feed the running cattle. My 
advice is that you not only put up fences, 
but plow your fire lines, and never let the 
torch be touched to your land again. You 
can cut your own fence posts, and barbed 
wire will cost about three and a half cents 
a pound. Public opinion has already very 
nearly banished the hogs, and when any 
are let loose the chances are they will 
never again find their homes. When you 
have stopped the annual burning over of 
your property, keep your own cattle inside 
your fences, feed them well, and own the 
manure. This is the basis of garden 
wealth. 

The flower garden is as fine in winter 
as the vegetable garden. ‘We have roses 
in midwinter, and gladiolus from Febru- 
ary to June; in fact we can have them all 
the year if we choose. For vines the most 
wonderful is Bignonia venusta, once in a 
while getting frosted, but climbing to the 
top of high pines in a single season, and 
swinging off great arms all the way, twenty 
to thirty feet long and every one of them 
a mass of orange trumpet-shaped flowers 
in January. The Cherokee rose is single 
flowered, but it climbs all over houses and 
trees, and is a sight worth going far to look 
at and smell the perfume. In December | 
found my Brugmanzia in blossom, and 
wild flowers as a rule begin to expand 
themselves the latter part of February, 
although there are some exquisite little 
violets and moss-like flowers in January. 
Violets blossom all the time, and you can 
grow in great masses the sweet-scented 
English sorts. Roses you may have in 
bloom at any season, but their real flores- 
cence begins about the first of March. 
At this season the herons are lighting on 
your plum trees, occasionally building 
nests. White egrets are around the lake, 
and occasionally fly over your garden. 
Alligators stay buried in the mud for a 
couple of months, but show themselves in 
March. These fellows are utterly harmless, 
and I have never seen any marks left by 
them in my lakeside garden, although they 
do travel overland, from lake to lake. 
Turtles are dormant for about the same 
length of time, under ground or in the 
lakes. The gopher turtle emerges about 
the first of March rarely, and rarely we 
catch in our gardens a snapping turtle or a 
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leather-back. We have a way of catching 
them by burying boxes at the opening of 
their burrows; into which they fall, house 
and all, and cannot get out. They make 
good soups and excellent hen feed. They 
will eat off the tops of our vegetables unless 
caught. . 

My yard includes about two acres, and 
for fourteen years it was never burned 
over. In this enclosure stand about fifty 
great yellow pines, eighty to ninety feet 
high, surrounding my house. The sod, 
that is what a Northerner would call it, is 
hardly a sod at all, and | had thought of 
having it replaced with St. Lucie grass, or 
Bermuda grass. That is the one thing we 
much miss in Florida, the blue grass of 
Kentucky and the orchard grass of New 
York—something to make a_ beautiful 
green and smooth sod. But before I had 
gone to work to inaugurate a change, some 
long-stemmed violets thrust themselves 
up a foot high; star-like little ones at the 
same time creeping around close to the 
ground. Then began a display of more 
novelties and beauties in the way of wild- 
flowers than | have ever seen even on the 
prairies of Illinois or in the marsh prairies 
of Michigan. The dominant colors were 
lavender and yellow. Then an insignifi- 
cant vine threw open a lavender pea as 
large as our sweet peas. In fact I found 
that | was in possession of a grand wild- 
flower garden, and it would be folly to try 
to improve it. In January there began to 
bloom what I was told was a Cherokee 
bean. It sent up stalks three to four feet 
high, and lots of them. | never before saw 
such carmine scarlet in the flower garden. 
It came in great masses and continued for 
three or four months. In April the sensi- 
tive plant covers whole square yards, and 
through it the wild phlox lifts its eyes of 
crimson and white. Nearly all these wild 
plants have bulbous roots, that can with- 
stand the heat and drought. I simply cut 
beds for roses, and gladioli, and a few 
more of my civilized favorites, and where 
the sand was rather bare | planted English 
violets. 

I have fine flowers in my Northern 
garden, but | would not exchange the 
most artistic lawn or garden for this 


natural display of what Nature likes to do. 
Through it, and close to my door, bob- 
Almost the first 


white trails and calls. 
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thing in the morning it is bobwhite under 
your window; and I am taking advantage 
of the law to protect him. Young mourn- 
ing doves, which look much like the quail, 
march around in pairs, beautiful creatures, 
but not quite so trustful as bob. Mocking 
birds dip down out of the pines, pick up 
a piece of apple or bread which you may 
have thrown down at your feet, and then, 
lighting in a plum tree or a loquat, will 
toss off a bumper of all sorts of nonsensical 
notes. The bees are very happy in this 
climate, and in such a garden as mine are 
constantly making honey. 

For all the months of the year the pro- 
cession of Nature’s children goes on, and | 
do not know which one of the open hearts 
I like best. I take room enough for my 
shrubs and trees, and yet they constitute 
a garden beyond my art to compass. | 
often go out under a Florida moonlight, or 
under the evening star (which in Florida 
casts a strong shadow), and my soul grows 
very peaceful among the flowers—some as 
erect as Southern majors and others creep- 
ing, but every one of them simple-hearted 
and knowing nothing of seedmen’s cata- 
logues. The whip-poor-will calls from the 
shadow and the megaphone of the bull-bat 
groans out of the upper air. The wind 
ripples the lake into little white ruffles 
and all the world is full of peace. 

And this | say, that winter gardening 
in Florida is far better than crooning over 
the fire for five months, with the clap- 
boards snapping in the frost fingers. One 
is not eating up, during idle days, all that 
he could grow during the summer. There 
are no coal bills to settle, and one may go 
bathing in the lake of a Christmas Day. 
Neighbors get together on New Year’s, and 
dine off new vegetables, then sit out under 
the arbors of roses, and eat their fill of 
fresh-picked oranges. The South is a 
great new land, with new problems and 
novel possibilities. The Cracker and the 
negro are alike fond of gardening, and only 
need the advice and leadership of modern 
science. The whole of Florida will yet be 
a garden; and its people will be the leaders 
in national horticulture. It can grow the 
best things from the apple belt; and the 
best from the corn belt; and then add the 
cotton and the peach belt; while Florida, 
reaching well down into the tropics, will 
remain the garden of America 
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DRIVEN FROM EDEN 


(A LATER VERSION OF ADAM AND EVE AND THE SERPENT) 


BY M. WOODRUFF NEWELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


E were newly married, we 
were living in the suburbs 
ws —brand new suburbs, 
~, Ta too, where you would lose 
tex yourself if you went three 

feet out of your own 
§ dooryard, and it was 
There you have our Eden 





summer time. 
as it was before the serpent entered. 


We knew it was Eden. We continually 
congratulated ourselves on our delightful 
location and the fact that while it was so 
deliciously rural the conveniences of a 
modern Eden were at hand; trolley a few 
minutes walk away 
so that I could easily 
get to and from my 
work in the city, 
and a rural free- 
delivery box. We 
had only two neigh- 
bors, and we did not 
know them, so our 
happy evenings were 
quite undisturbed 

After a little I 
bought some chick- 
ens, and we made 
a small garden. 
Then did our Eden 
seem quite complete 
—alas the evil day 
that a persuasive 
farmer beguiled me 
and I came home - 
leading the serpent 
with a rope around 
her neck. 

Like those sinners 
of old we dreamed 
not of danger, 








‘*Then did our Eden seem quite complete.” 
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Marion and |. In the cool of the day 
we would wander out into our back 
yard, a small strip portioned off from 
the as yet uncleared wilderness beyond, 
and peer through the loose boards into the 
shed where we kept her nights, and say, 
how nice she looked, and how beautiful 
it was to have pure milk in Eden every day 
from our own cow in addition to eggs fresh 
from our own hens. 
Even then Fate was swinging her lasso 
over my head. 
It was a warm August evening, a very 
warm August evening when the noose fell. 
I sat reading alone 
y in the library. 
Marion had retired 
early. Absorbed in 
my book I read 
until after midnight. 
At last, weary and 
sleepy, I closed the 
house for the night 
and prepared for 
bed. As I put out 
the light a sound 
in the back yard 
caught my atten- 
tion. | went to the 
window and looked 


out. It was a dark 
night, but I soon 
the trouble. 


\) saw 
f | had forgotten to 
close the shed door. 
Old Sally was am- 
bling across the 
yard, headed di- 
rectly for the gap in 
the back fence. That 
cow cost me $45. 





“*I came, leading the serpent.” 


I thrust my bare feet into slippers and 
went out of the back door in my night 
clothes, like a flash. 

I aimed for that gap in the back fence. 
So did the cow. She got there first but I 
was a Close second. I spoke to her very 
gently, but firmly. 

“Come, Bossy. Come, Bossy.” 

But she kept just out of my reach and 
straight ahead. 

I hesitated. It was very dark. Yet, 
if either of our new neighbors should see 
me—first impressions are apt to be last- 
ing—or if Marion should wake and miss 
me! 

Sally crossed the open lot, and I could 
just make out her bulky form near a huge 
clump of blackberry bushes. I was not 
very well acquainted with my surround- 
ings, but the field, to the best of my recol- 
lections, was fenced in, and had no open- 
ings on that side. I crept stealthily 
through the long grass. Sally never 
stirred. She eyed me curiously as | neared 
her. My voice was like maple sugar as | 
entreated her to come home. But, just as 
I made a center rush she made one too, 
and a longer one, that carried her just be- 
yond the reach of my arms. I grew ex- 
cited and some of my natural firmness— 
Marion will call it obstinacy—came upper- 
most. Be beaten by acow? I would get 
her now if it took until morning! 

| made a wide detour and ran toward 
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her from the rear 
with a great cir- 
cling of my long 
arms. I now dis- 
covered that while 
she would not be 


coaxed, neither 
would she be 
driven. She slid 


past me through a 
break in the fence 
into pastures new. 
I gritted my teeth 
and pursued. 

Just as I thought 
I had her she al- 
ways got away. 
She would woo 
me into almost 
touching dis- 
tance, then bolt 
off into the dark- 
ness. So I pursued. 

The country was all strange to me now. 
The ground was rough and uneven, with 
considerable underbrush. As I plunged 
along in the darkness | left portions of my 
attire on every bush. 

The moon came out suddenly from a 
cloud and illumined my bedraggled figure. 
I shrank into the shadow of a large oak and 
looked around me. All was still. 1 must 
have come a half-mile, or more. 





‘* That cow cost me forty-five dollars.” 

















Driven 








** My voice was like maple sugar.’’ 


Sally’s big black shadow waited just 
beyond. I spoke softly. 

“Sally,” | said, “Sally, you—you old— 
elephant.” 

I crept cautiously forward. Within a 
finger’s length of me she crashed away into 
the underbrush. I wondered what time 
it was. I wasinapretty mess. I'd better 
let the old cow go and get home before 
Marion had hysterics, or | got arrested. 

If I only had been dressed that cow 
would never have beaten me, but what 
can a man do, in his pajamas, in a strange 
neighborhood? I shook my fist at Sallv 
and told her just what I thought of her. 
Then | started for home. 

The air was growing a little chilly. | 
felt cold around my ankles. My slippers 
hurt my bare feet. The trees and shadows 
bewildered my tired, straining eyes. | 
nearly sprained my kneepan stepping over 
a broad belt of moonlight, thinking it was 
a brook. 

I grew worried at last. Surely this was 
not the way I had come. There was no 
path at all now. Ahead, the trees grew 
denser. I ran here and there, seeking an 
opening. It was like a nightmare. Cold 
sweat broke out all over me. I realized 
suddenly I was a long way from home, and 
that it must be nearly morning. It had 


been after midnight when | stopped read- 
in 


if only I had a compass; but what man 


from Eden 
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ever carried a compass in his night clothes. 
If only | knew the heavens and could read 
the stars! If only I hadn’t followed that 
cow! If I hadn’t ever bought a cow! If 
] hadn’t ever moved into the suburbs! Oh, 
the fun every one would have at my ex- 
pense when morning came, and I walked 
into that unfamiliar neighborhood under 
the curious eyes of grinning women, tit- 
tering girls, mirthful men. I groaned and 
staggered on. 

My poor wife must be distracted. Oh, 
that cow. 

The sun appeared at last. It grew very 
warm. The birds sang in the bushes. I 
seemed doomed. The house had moved. 
It was not where it should be according 
to the sun. Or, perhaps the sun had 
changed its place of rising. I braced my 
aching head against a tree. 

All that day I traveled. It must have 
been mostly in a circle, for | seemed always 
to come back to the same place. Suburbs? 
It was a howling wilderness. 

After awhile, worn out, | laid down by 
a tree where the moss was the thickest, 
and slept, in spite of hunger and thirst and 
worry. 

When | awoke the sun was below the 
treetops and I was stiff and cold. My 
heart sank. Another night of it. 1 called 
until | was weary. Would I ever find any 
one? Would any one ever find me? I 
grew frantic. I tried to run but it was 
more of a stagger. 

Of a sudden I saw—blessed sight—open 
pastures and a little rise of ground beyond 
and knew that past that little hill lay the 
road, and home. . 

I shut my mouth so grimly that the 
wrinkles are there yet. I could stand it 
another hour until it grew darker. Marion 
could, too. She would have to. I had 





‘*Would any one ever find me.” 
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time to think of my attire now and I wasn’t 
going to be more of a laughing stock than | 
could help. So I sat down within sight of 
the “promised land,” and waited. 

I was trembling with fatigue and hunger. 
My knees shook with the sudden reaction. 
As I sat there I thought of every good 
thing I had ever had to eat: beefsteak, 
mutton chops, roast beef, oyster stew, fried 
potatoes, until my jaws ached. At last I 
could stand it no longer. Wrapping my 
one garment majestically around me | 
strode forth into the open. 

At that instant something came crash- 
ing through the underbrush. I jumped. 
Had I lived through all this to be killed by 
some wild animal. It was Sally. She 
stood and eyed me. I glared at her. I 
knew her at last for what she was. She 
might pretend to be a cow, but I had pene- 
trated her disguise. She was the serpent 
who had spoiled our Eden. | thought of 
that unhappy moment to come when I 
should face the aroused neighborhood just 
as | was, without my dress suit, and 
choked back an unmanly sob. 

Then for fear my spiritual nature was 
not strong enough to subdue my evil im- 
pulses I turned from her and started 
through the open pasture. Sally followed 
like a lamb. 

The sounds of life and people grew 
clearer. I staggered into the last prickly 
field, and through the gap in the back 
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fence into my own back yard. Sally 
lumbered after and before she realized it I 
had her caged and the door locked. 

I crept softly up to the back door. 
| heard voices within. Some one was 
crying. 

“Marion,” I shouted. ‘Here | am, all 
right, only I’m not much dressed, and get 
me something to eat, quick, for Heaven’s 
sake.” 

After | had regained my composure and 
my clothes | was willing to answer ques- 
tions while they cooked up the butcher 
shop. 

“You poor, poor dear, lost in that dread- 
ful wood all this time.” 

I had a wonderful inspiration then. 

“Lost. Lost. Who said I was lost?” 
I snorted. : 

“Why, weren’t your” asked Marion, 
faintly. ‘Were you after Sally all that 
time? In your pajamas, too? You poor, 
brave boy. And we were sure you were 
lost.” 

“Well, I guess not,” with insulted dig- 
nity. “I was hunting for that cow. | 
vowed I’d find her and I did. Lost!” 

I sold Sally the next day, and a little 
later we moved back to the city. A joke’s 
a joke, but one doesn’t like to furnish a 
permanent snickering bee for a whole sub- 
urb. I’ve had a fellow-feeling for poor 
Adam ever since. He, too, was driven 
out of Eden. 











“KISMET” 


BY ALONZO CLARK ROBINSON 


Fate has strange instruments, we never know 
Out of what idle act a death may grow. 

We, with our mirth, may wake another’s fears; 
Or move to sudden laughter with our tears. 


SOG BKBAR ULAN sold nuts 


beside the Pont de Long- 
champs. He wore a 
“‘tarbouch,” green Turk- 
ish trousers which came 

pe ———_ a little below the knee, 
AS white stockings and yel- 
low shoes. In fine weather when people 
were abroad, he sat all day cross-legged, 
with his back against the stone parapet 
and his wares—peanuts, almonds, hazel- 
nuts—in three sacks upon the ground 
before him. 

At the top of the long slope which he 
faced, the Trocadéro spread out its gigan- 
tic wings in a semicircle, as if wishing to 
embrace all Paris. Behind him, across the 
bridge, were pleasant trees and grass, an 
immense expanse out of which sprang the 
Eiffel Tower, piercing the sky. Between 
was the river, rushing against the stone 
arches of the bridge and hurrying with it 
the boats and barges, all the wonderful life 
of the Seine. But the old man saw neither 
the Trocadéro nor the river nor any of the 
hundreds who passed him going down to it, 
for he was blind. 

He sat there in darkness, his back against 
the parapet—for it is pleasant to feel 
something solid behind one’s shoulders 
when the whole world is an abyss—and 
listened to the ceaseless shuffle of feet upon 
the pavement, that terribie sound of people 
passing in the night. 

When he first came to the Pont de Long- 
champs he had sat with a naked face, but 
little children cried at sight of him and 
thus trade was lost; so he purchased a pair 
of smoked glasses. They were very costly 
and it was many months before he could 
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acquire them, but afterward he did better, 
for it was not pleasant to look into what 
had once been the eyes of Akbar Ulan. 

When the sun shone, especially if it 
happened to be a Sunday, he did very well 
and the little pile of coppers in his pocket 
grew to considerable dimensions; but 
there were other days and weeks when 
the rain fell or a cold wind blew up the 
river. Then, no one stopped to buy, no 
matter how persistently he called “Voila, 
Messieurs, des amandes, cacaoiiettes et 
noisettes.”” The poor old fellow could not 
see that.often he was crying to an empty 
street. 

At last there came a winter simply with- 
out sunshine. Paris forgot to go abroad. 
As the weeks slipped into months and not 
a single favorable day arrived, misfortune 
began to close about the blind man. Little 
by little his reserve melted though he 
spared it in every way. Hunger and cold 
were his constant companions. He began 
to eat his stock in trade, for there was 
nothing else. March came at last but 
spring still lingered somewhere in the 
South, and the sun hid himself behind 
thick clouds. 

The old man kneeling with his face 
turned to the East, prayed continually. 
But since there was no answer to those 
prayers, it seemed to him that the mercy 
of God was turned from him and that his 
destruction was written. At certain mo- 
ments rage at his fate, his God, mastered 
him, and in his heart he blasphemed. 
Then, since he had kept the faith of his 
fathers untouched by Western civilization, 
terror and remorse simply terrible pierced 
him like a knife. 

It came time to pay his rent. Since he 
had nothing they gave him a week in which 
to raise the money, otherwise they would 
turn him out of the garret which he called 
home. This thought was the most fright- 
ful of all to the blind man. He had grown 
so accustomed to his room that he could 
find his way about it as well as one who 
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saw, but to be set down in the terrible 
street, to stand still and dread that some- 
thing would run into him, to move anew 
feel every moment that he was running 
into something, and with no place to which 
he could escape, this filled him with such 
terror as he had never known. It was 
only a matter of ten francs they wanted, 
but ten francs! It might as well have 
been a million. 

The week passed, Sunday came. Akbar 
Ulan awoke to hear the joyful chirping of 
birds, and knew that the change had come. 
In the street he felt a soft breeze upon his 
face. The heat of a warm sun struck him 
between the shoulders and hope entered 
him at once. 

He sat in the accustomed place and 
knew by the voice of the crowd and the 
incessant shuffling feet that all Paris was 
stirring. Therefore, he cried eagerly every 
moment: “Des amandes, cacaoiiettes, et 
noisettes.”” There were a few purchasers, 
but not so many as he had hoped. Indeed 
it seemed that bad luck was still to pursue 
him, for at the very beginning he dropped 
a sou which rolled away somewhere. He 
felt with his hands for an hour, but did not 
find it. 

Suddenly a voice right there above his 
head said: “Fifty centimes worth of al- 
monds.”” He experienced a pang of de- 
light, for it was a large purchase. With 
trembling hands, but being very careful 
not to spill a nut, he emptied the measure 
into a paper sack and held it out. No one 
received it. “Voila, Monsieur,” he cried, 
but there was no answer save the uninter- 
rupted sound of feet, and his outstretched 
hands wavering in the darkness encoun- 
tered nothing. He recognized a joke. It 
was not the first time that some one had 
amused themselves at the expense of the 
old blind man. He refilled the measure 
and recommenced his cry, but there began 
to sound in it a note of despair. After- 
noon came. He had taken in two francs. 

Suddenly Akbar Ulan felt something 
strike in his lap. He found it and his 
heart stood still. It was a franc. No 
shadow stood between him and the sun; 
at the moment no one was passing, yet 
there was the coin. “Vous désirez, Mon- 
sieur?”’ he asked with a faltering voice, but 
there was no reply. The wonderful hands 
flew over his wares, touching, counting: 
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everything was intact. He felt the piece 
of silver carefully, slowly, as a man who 
does not understand. It was beyond 
doubt a franc. He bit it. It was good. 
Such a thing had never happened to him 
before. That any one should give him a 
franc out of pure charity was unheard of, 
yet there was no other solution. 

He put it in his pocket and began again, 
“Des amandes, cacaoiiettes, et noisettes.” 
Something struck the button of his coat 
with a sharp sound. It was another franc. 

For a long time he forgot to cry out and 
sat with the piece in his hand. Then he 
looked up to heaven. 

During the next hour two more francs 
fell out of the darkness. It became clear 
to the old man that a change had come 
over Paris, that humanity had suddenly 
become something different. Charity now 
ruled the world and the blind were to be 
cared for by those who could see. This 
thought gave him such delight that laugh- 
ter, silent but uncontrollable, shook him. 
At that moment two purchasers ap- 
proached at the same time. The crowd 
was very dense. When it had passed 
somewhat, the old man, feeling his meas- 
ures, found one of them empty. He cried 
at once with all the strength of his voice: 
“Monsieur, you owe me four sous,” and 
turned his blind face this way and that, 
hopelessly. Nothing happened; the ter- 
rible feet did not pause even for a moment. 
Akbar Ulan thought awhile. Evidently 
human nature was the same, and the reign 
of charity had not yet come, since there 
were still those who robbed the blind. 
Thinking thus, he began to refill the 
measure, and as he did so he heard a clink 
among the nuts. Very slowly, with in- 
finite caution he felt amongst them. He 
hunted so long that he began to think he 
had deceived himself, when his finger en- 
countered a coin. It was a two-franc 
piece. The lights that played upon the 
blind face were so wonderful that even the 
passers-by stopped, and a little circle was 
formed about him while he fingered the 
piece, sounded it upon the pavement, and 
wondered. He was terrified by this shower 
of francs which fell upon him, clearly from 
heaven. The silence and the mystery 
made him tremble. In some way he felt 
as if a presence had entered into his dark- 
ness, and he began to pray. 
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The sun set. Akbar Ulan felt its rays 
grow less and less and finally depart. 
After a while its place was taken by the 
glimmer of the street lamp. But in this 
glimmer, resembling pale moonlight, the 
blind man sat unconscious, for no heat 
came to him from it. The shuffling feet 
became more incessant, more hurried, for 
people were returning home after the 
pleasures of the day. The old man felt 
the movement of the human stream pour- 
ing past him, and he cried more and more 
quickly to the emptying street: “Des 
amandes, cacaoiiettes, et noiseltes.” At last 
he ceased and listened—silence, not a foot- 
fall. ‘“‘It is finished,” said Akbar Ulan. 

At that moment it began to rain sous. 
They came so fast that he could not collect 
them; by twos and threes and fives. They 
fell in his lap, on his hands, among the nuts, 
even on his head. The old man began to 
pray aloud in Turkish. He had forgotten 
that he was in Paris. Amazement that 
became terror possessed him completely. 
Suddenly the shower of sous ceased. 
There was apause. Then something heavy 
struck his knee so that it hurt. Trembling, 
he stretched out his hand and picked up 
five francs. 

After a long time Akbar Ulan threw out 
his right hand in that wonderful gesture 
which embodies the spirit of the East and 
signifies ‘‘ Kismet hai.” He had ceased to 
inquire. 

That night he spent upon his prayer- 
rug, his face to Mecca and God in his heart. 
In the morning he paid his rent. 

But young Avery who amused himself 
throwing the pieces to the old blind man, 
knew nothing of these matters. 


HOW TRENT LOST THE 
BEAR 


BY LOUISE E. EBERLE 


iu was the third day of the Coleridge 

Camp. Alf and his yarns had sadly 
interrupted the study of the great poet, 
but to-day they went over almost twenty 
lines without a break, and the Professor 
was hopeful. He wished, however, that 
his pupils would give more attention to 
him than to the opening in the woods 
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through which their provision man was 
wont to make his appearances. 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

Agape they heard me cal!."” 
read the Professor. As he finished the line 
Alf appeared with the milk. Professor 
Marvin went on with a severe disregard of 
their visitor: 

““‘Grammercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in—’”’ 

Alf sat up excitedly (he had settled 
against his favorite stump). 

“That’s jus’ what we did when ol’ man 
Dunnigum didn’t shoot the bear,” he cried 
delightedly. The camp sat up. The An- 
cient Mariner was no fit rival for Trent 
Denningham and his misadventures. 

“Tell us,” cried the small, bad boy, and 
even Miss Dixie’s eyes sparkled, while Pro- 
fessor Pat only tried to frown, “Night 
sessions,’ he said, and the reckless class 
assented. 

Alf puffed at his pipe, joyous creases at 
the corners of his eyes, one eyebrow quiz- 
zically tilted. 

“Well,” began Alf, making the start 
after which there would be no stopping 
him, and his tongue plunging riotously into 
the French-Canadian and Irish tricks of 
his parents, “well, it was dis way. One 
fine morning my woman’s sister, Cleffier, 
comes leppin’ into de kitchen, an’ her 
gaspin’ there’s a bear out be the barn in 
me oats. 

“*Hang,’ says I, ‘an’ dad in the bush 
wit’ me gun.’ 

““Do you keep an eye on the brute,’ 

says Cleffier, ‘an’ I’ll clip it to ol’ man 
Dunnigum’s an’ bring him back wit’ his 
gun.’ 
“So me an’ the wee daag started for the 
barn, an’,” Alf paused to laugh at the 
memory, “as we came aroun’ the corner 
what should we walk into face to face but 
a great bear standin’ on a big log that lay 
through a gap in the fence forninst the wee 
ellum. Well, | got back like a Jack-in- 
the-box when the spring’s pulled, an’ | 
don’t know what the wee daag did, but 
anyhow the nex’ look | took at the brute 
was from the roof of the barn. Dad! he 
was a gran’ big one, an’ he paid me no 
manner of attention at all, at all, but went 
on girnin’ an’ growlin’ to himself an’ 
helpin’ himself to the bes’ of me oats. 
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“*Glad to see ye,’ says I, ‘it makes me 
think more of me oats to see ye approve 
of them. If ye’ll but have patience,’ says 
I, ‘there'll be a special delegation here to 
welcome ye, for I’d not put myself forward 
so,’ says I. 

“But the bear paid me no manner of at- 
tention, nor yet the wee daag, that was be- 
ginnin’ to nose up within speakin’ dis- 
tance, but went on at the oats like a lamp in 
new grass. Jus’ then | heard a shout, an’ 
there stood George M’Queen in the road 
gapin’ at me. ‘Is it the stars ye’re studyin’ 
up there?’ he calls, ‘for they’re not out yet, 
if ye want to know,’ says he. 

“*The Great Bear is,’ says I, ‘an’ a free 
peek through the telescope.’ 

“At that up climbs George beside me on 
the roof. ‘Where is it?’ asks he, lookin’ at 
the sky. 

“In the grass,’ says I,’ ’tis a star-daisy,’ 
I says. 

Alf chuckled happily. “The yell George 
gave when he saw dat bear,” he said, “‘near 
deefened me, but the animal paid no at- 
tention at all. 

*“Do ye not disturb him,’ says I, ‘’tis 
dessert he’s eatin” now, an’ maybe he'll 
take a drop of tea afterward.’ 

‘Jus’ then we heard another yell, an’ 
looked up an’ there was Tom Newton an’ 
Tom's Willie, splittin’ their sides laughin’. 

‘An’ has the wee daag treed the two of 
yer’ yells Tom, for all he could see was the 
little lad watchin’ curious through the fence, 
his tail an’ one ear stickin’ out straight. 

“*He has that,’ I says, ‘the wee brave 
man. Do ye come up an’ let us down,’ | 
says. 

“Well, when the two of them comes 
’roun’ the barn forninst the wee ellum an’ 
sees the bear so close they got up beside 
us faster than we could see them come. 

“*No cause for alarm,’ says I, “he’d 
suck a sugar-rag in yer han’,’ I says. 

“*An’ is it huntin’ a sugar-rag ye are up 
here?’ asks Tom, but | scorned to answer 
him. ‘’Tis long Trent is comin’,’ says I, 
but, ‘here he is,’ says Tom, but ’twas not 
Trent at all, only Tiny Herault an’ Buck 
M’Queen. 

“Reserved seats in the gallery,’ I says, 
an’ they clim up curious to see what ’twas. 
But when they did see the four of us but 
seized them in time to keep them from 
fallin’ off on the bear’s back. 
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“‘An’, before we'd done there were 
twelve of us on the roof waitin’ for ol’ man 
Dunnigum an’ his gun. ‘Hush,’ says | 
to the boys, ‘’tis a sleep our friend will be 
wantin’, for de bear was but nosin’ around 
in de oats by now an’ pluckin’ mouthfuls 
an’ throwin’ them away like a baby does 
wit’ its bread when it’s done. 

“But at last along comes Trent wit’ his 
gun, pantin’ like he’d come over in five 
minutes instead of half an hour. 

““*Where is he?’ he blows, ‘where is he? 
Let me have but one shot at him an’ I'll 
land him,’ says Trent, ‘for,’ says he, ‘I 
never yet missed a bear,’ he says. But 
when he come behin’ de barn an’ met face 
up wit’ de bear he lep’ back like a flea to see 
the brute so close. He pulled himself 
together, though, for we was makin’ a grin 
twelve mouths wide on de barn roof. 
‘T’ll have him,’ he says, ‘do yees not fear. 
I'll have him,’ says Trent Dunnigum, 
crouchin’ down behin’ de fence an’ restin’ 
his gun on a rail. 

“Well, he peeked along the sights, an’ 
then he peeked again. Then he nursed 
the gun into his shoulder a bit an’ took 
another peek.” Alf leaned forward, and 
looked from one member of the camp to 
another, mystic awe in his face. ‘“We 
don’ know what Trent Dunnigum saw 
down them sights,” he said, “all we saw 
was de bear an’ de wee ellum. But Trent 
jus’ sat an’ watched, his eyes dreamy an’ 
glazed like. Bimeby says Bob M’Queen, 
‘Lead him to the barn,’ he says, ‘an’ open 
the bins, ’Tis a pity for him to be tryin’ 
to sort out them wee oats with his great 
teeth.’ 

“*Put the muzzle against his ribs an’ 
ye can’t miss,’ says Tom. ; 

“*Sing him to sleep before ye murder 
him, says I,’ ‘an’ let him die peaceful,’ I 
says, for de ol’ man was but crouchin’ in 
de grass an’ peerin’ pop-eyed along de gun. 

““Draw a bead on the wee ellum,’ says 
Willie, ‘an’ ye’ll get the bear in between.’ 

“*Don’t be in such haste,’ says Buck, 
for the ol’ man was dreamin’ for sure. 
“Tis rash,’ says Buck, ‘will ye not con- 
sider a bit?’ says he. 

““Feed him oats from yer han’, says 
Tiny, ‘an’ maybe ye can come close enough 
for a shot,’ says he. But ol’ Trent paid 
no manner of attention, but kep’ on gapin’, 
drawin’ a bead on de wee ellum, an’ de 
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bear as peaceful an’ content as a baby wit’ 
a sticky feather in its wee fist. 

“‘Well, we all had our fling, till but the 
wee daag was left. He gives but one side 
look at Trent an’ den walks stiff an’ con- 
tempshus t’rough de fence. An’ dat wee 
daag,” said Alf, waving his pipe excitedly, 
“dat wee daag marches right up to de en’ 
of de log an’ begins barkin’ an’ snappin’ 
up at the bear like he was a wee cat up a 
tree. I looked for the great brute to 
reach down an’ snap him up at any minute, 
but he did not. He stopped at de oats, 
though, an’ looked down, swayin’ about 
his noddle like one of them toys wit’ a 
swinging head, tryin’ to follow de wee daag 
which was on every side of him all at the 
same time, till | was sorry for the brute, 
for one of the wee daag’s bad enough, let 
alone a swarm of him. Boys, oh, boys! 
I’m tellin’ yees the truth, dat lad begins 
barkin’ an’ leppin’ right up alongside the 
log, mad as a hornet, an’ nearly bustin’ 
himself to let the beast know how much 
he despised him, an’ the great creature 
actually backing up along the log before 
the wee mite. 

“An’ all the time there was ol’ man 
Dunnigum gazin’ like he was struck ‘an’ 
drawin’ a bead on the wee ellum. I’da 
min’ to crawl down an’ shoot for him, but, 
says I to myself, I says, ‘I’d give much,’ 
I says, ‘to see what dat bear does when he 
backs up to de en’ of de log,’ an’ when Tiny 
would have clim down I stopped him. 
‘For,’ says I, ‘the old fellow may have 
some game in his looney nut. Leave the 
bear to him,’ I says. But, dad! to see the 
great brute backin’ up an girnin’ an’ 
growlin’ as helpless an’ bewildered as a 
puppy wit’ his eyes jus’ opened. An’ to 
see Trent crouched behind the gun, his 
finger on the trigger, an’ his eyes along the 
sights, watchin’ like it was to be all he’d 
ever see! 

““*Go it!’ says I to the wee daag, ‘help 
him along, boy. Ye’re the bes’ man of the 
two.’ 

“An’ he did go it, the wee daag did, till 
all of a sudden the bear reached the end of 
the log, an’ there was a rip like the worl’ 
tearing loose, an’ a roar like the en’ of time, 
an’ bark flyin’ like a crosscut saw never 
made it, an,’” Alf had risen and was ges- 
turing wildly in his excitement, ‘“‘an’ up 
gets the bear from where he'd landed on 
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his back, rollin’ over like a clumsy puppy, 
an’ ambles off into de bush, the wee daag 
barkin’ an’ leppin’ after him till it was a 
question if he’d live through it, an’ ol’ 
Trent Dunnigum drawin’ a bead on de wee 
ellum wit’out a blink to his eyes, an’ the 
twelve of us starin’ at the bear an’ Trent an’ 
the wee daag, as struck as Trent. 

“But why didn’t he shoot?” demanded 
the camp as one man. 

“Dat,” said Alf, with his most impres- 
sive manner, “is what | asked him when | 
dropped on his back from the barn roof. 
An’ he says, says he, Trent says, blinkin’ 
like I'd waked him too early, ‘Dad!’ says 
he, ‘I was afraid I'd frighten him,’ he says.” 


THE HEADQUARTERS 
MAN 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


ACK to nature!” 

The command rang out impera- 
tively in the ears of Lester Gray. Thirty 
years of habit had vised his feet in a rut. 
Against the grip of good salary, steady 
work and life in place, one phrase cut and 
pounded, and as it was a doctor’s phrase 
there was hope that it might win. 

Gray was a reporter, a department man. 
He had long been faithfully covering sta- 
tions—police headquarters, the Seventh, 
Eleventh, Fifteenth and Twentieth pre- 
cincts were his to do. Murder, fire, sui- 
cide, or clambake, it was his duty to know 
about it. Night after night, he plodded 
around his beat—strike of teamsters, ’long- 
shoremen broke loose, baby abandoned, 
arson in a tenement—these were the things 
he knew. Sometimes he caught a glimpse 
of harbor lights jumping from back to 
back of the waves; one day a long-forgot- 
ten sensation stirred his heart as he spied 
a little red-headed bird on a tree in the 
City Hall Park. 

He remembered the bird of six springs 
before, as the gray eyes of the doctor 
searched his face for the answer that meant 
life or death to him. 

“All right, doctor,” he said, “I'll go 
back to the woods.” 

“Good!” the doctor said, cheered for 
once. ‘You'll live!” 

Six weeks later the old-time reporter 
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with his wife, were in aclearing cabin. On 
three sides were woods; the fourth was a 
mile-long valley bottom of farm land, 
surrounded by wooded hills. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” the wife said. 

He laughed, without his throat choking 
him. He was getting well. But as he 
grew stronger, his mind turned back to his 
police stations—to his beat from head- 
quarters to the Seventh, to the Eleventh, 
to the other stations he had visited regu- 
larly twice a night for fifteen years. He 
longed for the thrill of fighting time with 
pencil, notebook, typewriter and a house 
a-fire. 

His wife saw his growing uneasiness with 
much concern. What was there to keep 
her husband busy? One day in the fall, 
she saw a boy going up the road with a 
steel trap dragging behind him. That 
afternoon, she purchased half a dozen No. 
1 mink traps and a No. 4 otter trap. She 
asked the storekeeper some questions, 
and the boy some questions. The next 
day, she prevailed upon her husband to 
go to the woods with her. With his help, 
she set the No. 4 trap in the ripple of a 
little brook where it entered the creek. 

“This,” she said, “is police headquar- 
ters.” 

He laughed. Up the creek on top of the 
bank, they set another trap. 

“This,” she said, “is the Seventh pre- 
cinct. On the ridgeside back in the woods, 
they set a third trap—the Eleventh pre- 
cinct, she called it. Among some broken 
rocks at the edge of a balsam swamp, they 
found a little cave with paw-trodden earth 
at the entrance. This was the Fifteenth 
precinct. The Twentieth was a trap under 
a bridge over a brook. The Dundon -De- 
mocracy Association was a trap baited with 
corn on a stump top, and the seventh trap 
was called “trouble at large,” being set in 
a hollow log at the edge of the clearing in 
which the “‘office’”’ was located. 

That night the old reporter forgot to 
wonder what was going on “down town.” 
He smoked his pipe with a certain sense of 
serenity. He even sharpened a lead pencil, 
a fact that his wife noticed but did not 
mention. 

In the morning, the “city editor” did 
not have to remind the old headquarters 
man that it was time to go to work, He 
slipped into his overcoat, drew on his hob- 
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nailed lace boots and put on his cap, but 
there he hesitated. 

“Oh, by the way,” the city editor re- 
marked, reaching into her apron pocket, 
“here’s—here’s a slip from the Fif- 
teenth——”’ 

As she hesitated, with a catch in her 
voice, he snatched the bit of paper and 
bolted for the door. As he crossed the 
yard, his wife saw him reading the slip, 
which read: 

“Fifteenth precinct—an arrest believed 
to have something to do with the girdling 
of several yellow birches was made last 
night. Detectives Steel and Stake—pris- 
oner won’t talk.” 

The old reporter strode away with new 
energy, but apparently something was the 
matter with his eyes, for he ran into the 
front gate with a crash. However, he 
made his way across the field to the woods 
and went to headquarters at the mouth 
of the little brook. Here he sat down on 
a hemlock log and stared at the two 
streams, at the trees, at the falling leaves. 
Suddenly, a flock of blue jays came plump- 
ing down on a near-by beech tree, and be- 
gan to pick the little nuts out of the burrs. 

“Graft at Headquarters” the reporter 
wrote on a little bunch of folded paper, 
“Bluecoats caught in the act of taking 
plunder from the public stores. Brazen 
jeering as they worked—pretended they 
had right to help selves. Protest by a 
leading red squirrel and a woodpecker all 
in vain.” 

Chuckling, the reporter strode up the 
creek bank, and at the Seventh, he found 
“nothing doing.” But thirty rods beyond 
the “station” he found fluffs of feathers 
spread over the ground for, yards around. 
He stopped and gazed at the scene with 
curiosity. Suddenly he spied a little fleck 
of red on a yellow leaf. He examined it 
closely—it was blood. 

“Why, something’s been killed here!” 
he exclaimed, and instinctively reached for 
his paper and pencil. 

He knew the feathers—a ruffed grouse’s 
—but he was not an expert in woodcraft. 
Suddenly, as he found himself helplessly 
wondering what had happened, he burst 
into a laugh. 

“Mysterious murder,” he wrote on his 
paper. “Partridge killed by unknown 
assassin. Horribly mangled and dismem- 
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bered. Fury of the murderer shown at 
the scene of the tragedy. Police of the 
Seventh precinct unaware of the crime 
till informed by the——” 

“Wonder what paper I’m working for?” 
the reporter mused, “The Day-Broke?”’ 

There was a good deal in the tragedy, 
as he found when he came to study the 
scene. He found a white feather among 
the others, and this was the only clue to 
the identity of the “murderer.” This was 
news, at least, and when he went on, he 
hurried. He had tramped many a round 
of the police stations ‘back there” and 
found nothing doing at all. Here were 
two sensations already, and the round not 
yet half completed. 

There was nothing doing at the Eleventh, 
but on the ridge top the reporter heard a 
crash on the ridge back. It was loud, and 
like the rushing of some great creature 
through the treetops. Looking in that 
direction, the reporter saw a commotion 
among the trees, and a dancing of the 
branches. He ran to the scene, and found 
that a dead stub had at last succumbed 
to decay, and fallen to the ground, carry- 
ing with it many second-growth trees, 
which the deadwood bent over and pinned 
to the ground. 

“A forest chieftain falls—many die with 
him,” the reporter noted. As he stood by 
the broken ruin he saw that the trunk had 
been bored in all directions by ants. One 
of the top branches had been split in two, 
and a cavity containing a bird nest of some 
kind was exposed. ‘‘An apartment col- 
lapses—winter residence of Nester ruined,” 
he wrote. Here, too, was news of a press- 
ing kind. Sitting on the fallen tree trunk, 
he made a sheet of notes which had among 
them the making of another forest tragedy. 
As he tramped down the hill toward the 
Fifteenth precinct, he suddenly found 
himself surrounded by a flock of little 
black-capped birds who “chipped,” “day- 
dayed”’ and fluttered from twig to twig. 

“The United Order of Chickadees,”’ the 
reporter said, “I don’t remember that | 
ever had much to do with society news!” 

At the Fifteenth, something had hap- 
pened. There had been a capture, but the 
prisoner had escaped again. This looked 
like collusion on the part of the authorities. 
The ground was torn up where the prisoner 
had pulled and struggled. The trail in the 
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soft dirt led away from the hole along a 
trail deep-trodden in the soft woods loam. 

The trail led to a huge hemlock tree, and 
on one of the top branches, reaching out to 
seize paws full of green twigs was a porcu- 
pine, apparently none the less bold a tree 
eater after its adventure with the “ author- 
ities.” 

“Protected!” the reporter chuckled, 
reaching for his notebook. ‘Thieves 
operate in sight of the office window of the 
captain of the Fifteenth precinct—just like 
old times!” 

At last the reporter returned to “the 
office.” He found a desk facing the 
cleared valley, with his typewriter and a 
pile of white paper beside on it. The room 
was bare—no rugs on the floor, no pictures 
on the wall, ard only some of the most 
disreputable looking of his books were in 
an old bookcase in the corner. On the 
desk was a dog-eared dictionary, open, 
with some of the pages askew. 

The reporter, young again, flung his 
coats and hat over the bookcase, and sat 
down to write. That was something like. 
He began to write forthwith—blue jay 
graft, grouse assassination, forest monarch 
dead, and crime protected. As he wrote, 
the city editor took the copy and read, 
black pencil in hand. 

The old reporter, busy and earnest, was 
home again. Nor was there any illusion 
among the facts. 


SCIPIO’S ALLIGATOR 
BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HE fourteen-foot alligator lay in the 
hot June sun under the low-spreading 
buck-cypress tree on the river bank. The 
flies buzzed drowsily about him. Once an 
inquisitive blue jay tilted down one limb 
after another until he could see the reptile 
at full length. Then he flew screaming 
away, for no particular reason except that 
he had an excuse to scream. It was ten 
o’clock in the morning and the sun beat 
down fiercely on the black swamp water 
of the river, on the overgrown shimmering 
rice fields, and the thin, withered grass 
which tried to grow on the exposed mar- 
gins. The fresh-water mud sent up its 
own peculiar odor; where the sun struck 
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it fairly it was baked brown and cracked 
into cakes. Now and then a fish broke 
water languorously in the river. But there 
was not much life astir. It was too hot 
for the hunters or the hunted among the 
animals to be abroad. A white man could 
hardly have survived that sun and the 
rahcid steaming of those fetid marshes. 
Even the negroes were not anxious to be 
out in it for too long a time. But to the 
bull alligator it was paradise itself. One 
low, bushy limb of the cypress shaded his 
head; his body lay in the sunlight, deli- 
ciously thawing out the last stiffness of the 
Jong winter’s hibernation. His huge armor- 
ed body was stained with mud and slime 
from the river. His small, wicked eyes 
opened and closed luxuriously. His short 
legs were extended and showed a glimpse 
of the softer white coat of scale behind the 
shoulder; that was one of his two vulnera- 
ble spots, the other being the little soft 
excrescence between his eyes which cov- 
ered his brain. He lay content in all his 
hideousness. 

A part of his heavy lower lip drooped 
and showed the white and yellow tusks; 
there was something peculiarly loathsome 
about the short stout legs with their clawed 
feet and the sensuous abandon of the body. 
His nostrils were wide and tilted upward; 
his eyes gleamed redly out of protruding 
sockets; the corners of his mouth drooped 
until the lines seemed to form themselves 
into a sardonic smile. There was nothing 
beautiful about him. He lay inert, satis- 
fied, half asleep. 

And as he lay in the sun that hot June 
day, his tiny brain, set in the center of his 
monstrous head, was dreamy with thoughts 
of peace, future feasting, and deep content. 
His food was provided, his body was warm, 
there was no danger. 

Eighty yards up the river the black bow 
of a dugout cypress canoe shot around a 
bend, and, hugging the marsh on the other 
side of the river from the alligator, swept 
swiftly down the current. A gaunt negro 
with long and powerful arms which swung 
the paddle lightly was the sole occupant. 
And he was none other than the liar and 
poacher, Scipio. He did not often travel 
without his musket, but this time he 
seemed to be on a peaceable errand. There 
was no weapon in the boat. Scipio had no 
powder at home, and was going all the way 
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So he had told 
It was not altogether a lie, 
though the purchase uppermost in his 
mind was that of a quart of the vilest 
whiskey, obtainable for forty cents at the 


to Joetown to get some. 
his wife. 


State Dispensary in Joetown. For an or- 
dinary man it would have been a long and 
a hard trip—eight miles paddling and ten 
miles walking each way—to take for a 
drink and a dram. But Scipio’s domestic 
felicity was not so great but he could 
absent himself from home for a day with- 
out being particularly missed. And, more- 
over, he had, early that morning, killed a 
wild gobbler in the swamp near his cabin 
and the sale of this poached game would 
net him enough to buy his whiskey and 
powder. 

Scipio made the canoe spin along for he 
wanted to catch the flood tide back up the 
river to his home. A quarter-mile farther 
and he would land and strike off through 
the pine woods for Joetown. The canoe 
was almost flying, but not too swiftly for 
Scipio to miss any signs of game. His 
keen eyes took in the long sweep of the 
river; he saw the few ducks at the next 
bend, the raccoon asleep in a bunch of 
Spanish moss in the high fork of a tall and 
almost inaccessible cypress. He marked 
where an otter had slid down the muddy 
bank, and where rabbits and a mink had 
been walking. He saw nearly everything 
on the opposite bank also, and he made out 
the huge ’gator lying under the buck- 
cypress tree. He did not slacken his pace; 
nor did he marvel openly; he was too wary 
for that: but he drew a deep breath as he 
shot past. 

““G’eat Gawd,” he whispered, “‘but dat 
is de gran’pa!” ; 

He marked with his eyes the place where 
the alligator lay and even the distance 
from where the ’gator lay to the river so 
that he would know just how far he would 
have to drag him some fine day before he 
could be lifted into his canoe. 

A few minutes later he ran his canoe into 
the bank and pulled her clear up and into 
some bushes—certain friends of Scipio 
were not above such small irregularities as 
lifting a canoe—then he struck off thro’ the 
pine woods for his ten-mile walk. 

But Scipio’s walk was different from that 
of any one else in the whole world. _ In less 
than two hours that walk had taken him 
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to Joetown. In less than ten minutes he 
had bought his whiskey and his powder and 
was on his way back. But, alas for human 
frailty! It took him seven hours to reach 
the canoe. And when he found it he rep- 
rimanded it sharply for trying to hide 
from him; for Scipio had not been wholly 
abstemious during that walk. And yet, for 
all his weakness, he had kept one thing 
before his mind’s eye every minute of the 
time. 

He had thought of the alligator lying 
out on the river bank in the sun; of the 
dollar he could get for the skin; of the fine 
steak he could get his wife to cut from the 
muscular tail. And with every drink he 
took his determination to kill the ‘gator 
increased. He called himself a fool for not 
bringing a musket. For there was nothing 
in the boat in the shape of a weapon except 
the light cypress paddle, the black bottle 
with only a gill of whiskey left in it— 
Scipio did not know there was any left— 
and the short rope which he always carried 
in cases of emergency. And with every 
drink he had taken on that long and lonely 
walk he had determined more firmly he 
would not go home without that alligator. 

As he shoved his canoe into the water 
the sole thought in his mind was of. the 
alligator. In his condition he imagined it 
would be a pleasant surprise for his wife— 
Scipio had, at times, a good deal of senti- 
ment about him—in spite of the fact that 
up to this period of their married life the 
surprises had always come from the spir- 
ited wife whose power of invective was 
superb. They had not had an alligator 
steak for some months, thought Scipio; 
and a few gentle tears welled up in his eyes 
as he thought of the long privation they 
had undergone. So, with courageous 
though not commendable resolution, he 
laid his plans as carefully as his condition 
would admit. 

His idea was to steal up to the ’gator, 
with his whiskey bottle in his right hand 
and his rope in the left, and so blind him 
with a blow from the bottle that he could 
noose him before he recovered enovgh to 
make for the river. Such a scheme was 
not plausible, even in theory; but Scipio's 
mind was not very logical that afternoon. 
As he paddled across the river he grew 
more and more confident; he began to 
imagine that somehow, when the alligator 
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realized the beauty of his plans, he would 
do all in his power to further rather than 
to frustrate them. 

When he had come under the lee of the 
farther shore, he paddled slowly and softly 
up the edge, keeping under the shelter of 
the marsh. Foot by stealthy foot he drew 
nearer. Soon he came to the alligator’s 
tracks in the mud and his crawl through 
the marsh. He rammed the boat’s bow 
gently into the bank. He made no sound 
ashe gotout. In his right hand he grasped 
the whiskey bottle by the neck; from his 
left dangled the short rope. 

He bogged a few steps up the ’gator 
crawl. Then he stopped very suddenly for 
he saw the alligator, not ten feet away, 
rounding a little bend, making down his 
crawl for the water. It is neither wise 
nor safe to face an alligator at such a time; 
but Scipio gazed with bland cunning at him 
and waited for him to come. The alliga- 
tor’s tremendous jaws sucked open and his 
mouth unclosed showing his splendid 
wicked tusks and the red cavern of his 
throat. A harsh hiss came from the 
monstrous cavity. Then, lifting himself 
on his short, bunty légs, he made a rush 
for the river and, incidentally, for Scipio. 
The negro stepped aside and, as the alliga- 
tor, sinking in the soft mud with the force 
of his rush, slowed up as he came near, 
Scipio dealt him a tremendous blow over 
the eyes with the bottle, a blow that was 
blinding, terrific. There was a crash as the 
bottle broke, and a shower of splintered 
glass and of whiskey fell all over Scipio, 
the alligator, and the surrounding scenery. 
With a snort of rage and pain the alligator 
waddled and rushed for the river. But he 
did not go alone; Scipio was feeling com- 
panionable at that moment and as the 
frightened ’gator came conveniently near, 
he straddled him. Nor had he forgotten 
the noose. With a single deft turn he had 
the alligator’s jaws tied together and he 
held the slip-end of the rope. 

By that time they both struck the water. 

While Scipio had often reaped the whirl- 
wind of domestic science at home, he had 
never ridden a cyclone. It exhilarated 
him; but it sobered him, too. When the 
alligator first plunged into the black waters 
of the river Scipio lay back on the rope and 
kept him from going down. The captive 
leaped and snorted and lashed the water 
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with his powerful tail; he plunged and 
fought and rushed hither and thither until 
the river foamed and boiled. But the 
broken glass had blinded him and he was 
helpless. And, besides that, Scipio held on 
as he had never held on to anything in his 
previous existence. 

From the middle of the river, where the 
alligator had been giving Scipio a few 
minutes of intense excitement (to put it 
mildly) he took a sudden rush for the 
shore. He was making straight for the 
canoe. He went into it, head on, and at 
full speed. He lay stunned for an instant, 
then he nosed his way up to the shore until 
his head slid up and rested on the mud. 
And just then Scipio remembered what he 
had so long forgotten, the little blunt knife 
in his shirt pocket. He clutched for it, 
drew it forth, opened it with his teeth, and 
plunged it up to the hilt into the alligator’s 
brain. The reptile shuddered; then he 
began to flap and turned over, his white 
belly glistening in the fading sunlight. 
And as for Scipio, he was himself again. He 
was decidedly sober. He waded ashore 
and pulled the dying alligator up after him. 
Then he sat down on the bow of his canoe 
and watched his kill die. 

As soon as the tremors in the huge frame 
ceased, Scipio drew the canoe near and 
hauled the gator in. He and his prize to- 
gether almost sank the boat, but Scipio 
knew how to keep a balance with the water 
forty feet deep and the level of it only an 
inch below his gunwales. And so, in the 
falling twilight, he passed up the river with 
the flood tide to the cabin in the little 
clearing in the pine woods. And the 
month’s supply of alligator steak which he 
had secured was the only thing that saved 
him from a domestic whirlwind when he 
finally got home. 


SPORTSMEN OF 
TRADITION 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


NE thing that as much as another 
recommends any true form of sport 

to any true sportsman is the ever-existent 
and accompanying sense of fellowship. 
There is not only the interest in the princi- 
ples and practice of the common pursuit, 


but the fact of an interest in it is 1n itself 
a very fair warrant of congeniality. A 
man who has been trained in the honest 
rules and customs governing sport starts 
with a good deal in his favor. A compan- 
ionship, a fellowship, a friendship with this 
as a basis has a fair chance of a strong and 
lasting existence. 

The interest and fellowship of sport is 
not confined to a locality. The kingdom 
of sport is one embracing nowadays the 
ends of the earth, for one knows what 
sportsmen are doing at the North Pole and 
in the interior of Africa. But the interest 
is not alone in contemporaneous sport and 
sportsmen. This must extend to all times 
for sport even in its modern sense as a game 
of address and strength is as old and older 
than history. There were sportsmen as 
early as there were heroes and if one looks 
closely one will find that as a general thing 
the early heroes were sportsmen. If one 
is going to believe that Hercules was a 
“solar myth” well and good, but the con- 
ception was one born of a sporting instinct. 

The first sportsman of tradition of whom 
there is any real knowledge is the great 
Nimrod himself, who has remained the 
great sporting prototype. 

Alas, there seems to be some doubt as to 
the qualifications of this hero to hold the 
place he does. Whether he is really able 
to ‘make good” is a question. His whole 
reputation rests on a single line of doubtful 
meaning. “Nimrod the mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” What, however, was 
his game no one certainly knows. The 
Targum declares that his was “a sinful 
hunting of the sons of men.” Pope fol- 
lowing this idea calls him “‘a mighty hunter 
and his prey was man.” Milton seems to 
have inclined to take this view when he 
says, ““And men not beasts shall be his 
game.” Indeed, there are many facts 
that lead one to think that Nimrod was 
something of a tyrant and that his hunts 
may have been something of the nature of 
expeditions harrying the country. But 
after all, what have disputed facts to do 
with it. Tradition has created a Nimrod 
and that is the Nimrod that will be ac- 
cepted by the world. One much prefers 
to think of the early Assyrian monarch 
thundering through the plain upon his 
ropy-maned horse with his ropy beard 
streaming over his shoulder in pursuit of 
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the lion. Josephus would have one believe 
that his potentate built the Tower of Babel. 
One tradition is reproduced, however, in 
the Talmud at which one pauses. We are 
told that Nimrod had constructed a coffer 
which was carried aloft by four huge birds 
harnessed to it in some manner unknown. 
There seems to be something prophetic in 
such an attempt as this on the part of this 
first great sportsman when we consider 
how the air has become a field of sport. 

In the traditions of sport there are long 
breaks. Though men were as interested 
in “records” as they are now no means 
existed of preserving them or the memory 
of the men who made them. The Grecian 
world had its sportsmen. We must be- 
lieve from the story of Bucephalus that 
Alexander was a true sportsman. The 
Romans appear to have been too grim and 
serious to have produced any true sports- 
men. The existence of the arena as an 
ideal of sport really disqualifies them. 

The next traditional name after Nimrod 
is St. Hubert. Though at first he was not 
the patron saint of sportsmen, St. Martin 
or St. Jerome holding that place, by the 
beginning of the tenth century he was 
generally accepted. That his day was 
the third of November at the ‘‘opening of 
the Season” had something to do with the 
position assigned to him. And that all 
the “bag” of the opening day and a tenth 
of that of following days was brought to 
his altars was something, a French author- 
ity informs us, much appreciated by the 
monks who tended his shrine. But there 
seems to have been additional reason for 
his veneration beside that to be found 
from the mere date of his day. St. Hu- 
bert was certainly a sportsman himself. 
Indeed he was pre-eminently a sportsman 
before he was a saint; though history does 
not say that after he became a bishop he 
abandoned the chase. With the latitude 
of the clergy of the time—later there was 
a very famous German sporting arch- 
bishop—it is not unlikely he may have 
still taken his part in the hunt. And this 
is to be believed since, as ‘‘The Apostle of 
the Ardennes” his life was in that en- 
chanted region of sport, the Forest of the 
Ardennes. 

Many sportsmen of a later time lived in 
France, though France has never perhaps 
held quite the reputation for sport that is 
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deserved. Almost every version of France 
has an English tinge, and from Crecy to 
Waterloo the English tendency has cer- 
tainly not been to extol French sport. 
There never was perhaps a more typical 
sportsman than Henry IV, with all a 
sportsman’s vigor and love of taking 
chances. 

In England one comes however to the 
earliest home of sport and sportsmen in 
the strictly modern sense. In the “snug 
little island” the spirit of sport has flour- 
ished most strongly and the traditions of 
sport been most carefully guarded. 

There may seem to be something more 
Irish than English in saying that the first 
sportsman of England was a woman. But 
the curious fact is that the first book 
written about sport was written by one 
of the gentle sex. 

Of Dame Julyan or Juliana Berners or 
Bernes or Barnes—for the name appears 
in all these ways—very little is really 
known. All is really tradition. Juliana 
Berners, for this is the form in which her 
name usually appears and in which it will 
always be known to the world, was a lady 
of noble family. She was the daughter of 
Sir James Berners and the sister of Lord 
Berners. The early part of her life she is 
supposed to have spent at Court. The 
story is that there she was an adept in the 
woodland sports so much practiced at 
Court and that it was only after she “got” 
her ‘to a nunnery” and became the Prior- 
ess of Sopwell, near St. Albans, that she 
wrote her treatises on hawking and hunt- 
ing and fishing. Indeed, her experience 
was apparently very much the same as St. 
Hubert’s—first the life in the gay world 
and then the withdrawal from it. And 
again as in his case one cannot tell whether 
she abandoned the chase with the world. 

Mr. William Blades in his introduction 
to the reprint of ‘‘The Boke of St. Albans” 
declares “‘there is not the shadow of evi- 
dence” that the lady wrote a great part 
of what is ascribed to her, and “not a 
particle of evidence that she ever presided 
over the nunnery of Sopwell.’”’ Though he 
does appear to concede that she compiled 
the greater part of the ‘“‘Book on Hunting.” 
However, in investigating history the as- 
sumption that there cannot be so much 
smoke without some fire is a good one to 
accept for popular purposes, since for the 
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“man in the street” history will ever be 
accepted tradition, though the most learned 
scientific historian cannot find a vestige of 
fact on which to base it. “The Boke of 
St. Albans” did not appear until 1486, 
when the tract, “The Treatyse of Fyss- 
hynge wyth an Angle” was added. This 
was what so influenced Isaak Walton and 
if for nothing else is of historical and tradi- 
tional consequence. This “Boke of St. 
Albans” is a very rare volume in the orig- 
inal; indeed, only three perfect copies of 
the first edition are known to exist, the 
only one, and that not perfect, to come to 
auction room in the last century, bringing 
six hundred guineas. But twenty editions 
of the book have been published and its 
influence has been great on sport and 
sportsmen. There is a certain quality in 
the writing that makes one think lovingly 
of the writer even as one does of that placid 
old sportsman, Isaak Walton, and leads one 
to believe that she must have had a very 
sweet and pleasant nature. There is also a 
strange modernness of application in the 
quaintly spelt old words and a sound wis- 
dom in it even for sportsmen of to-day. 


“Salomon in his parablys sayth that a good 
spyryte makyth a flourynge aege, that is a fayre 
aege and a longe. And syth it is soo; I aske 
this questyon. Whiche ben the meanes and 
the causes that enduce a man into a mery 
spyryte? Truly to my dyscrecon it semeth good 
dyspoetes and honest gayms in whom a man 
joyeth without ony repentannce after.” 


Since Dame Juliana’s time the interest 
of England and of the world in sport has 
in no wise decreased. The question is 
whether the charm that it has always had 
for man has not really grown greater the 
further mankind has traveled from prim- 
itive conditions. The contrast of out-of- 
door sports with our complex civilizations 
makes them even more attractive—even 
more of a recreation. Men find relief in 


turning from the artificialities of modern 
life to the simple occupation of the field 
and stream that have really changed so 
little with all the modern appliances now 
in use. 


As sport comes more and more 


‘calmly follows his chosen sport. 
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into our own lives we give more and more 
attention to its history and traditions, for 
though we have made modifications and 
often framed new’ rules fitting new condi- 
tions, we are linked to the past by the 
indissoluble bonds of inheritance. 

One sportsman of tradition should un- 
failingly be mentioned, even though he is 
nameless and shall probably always remain 
so. He is that “country gentleman who 
was out with his hounds between the 
armies on the morning of Edgehill,” and one 
may find a reference to him in Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan’s ‘Early History of Charles 
James Fox.”” There is a sporting picture 
in the glimpse of this old gentleman. The 
great civil war that was to change a gov- 
ernment and kill a king was just beginning. 
The first battle of the conflict was about to 
be fought, yet this tranquil sportsman was 
content to go about his usual life without 
regard to the wrangles of party or even 
the turmoil of war. There is something 
restful and pleasant in contemplating him 
riding through the October morning with 
his horse and hounds while the two armies 
lay ready to spring to the attack. With 


‘the quiet serenity of his position the oc- 


cupations of the combatants seem feverish 
and futile. 

After all it is something the same way 
with each who after doing his duty in life 
One feels 
that one would rather ride with that old 
sportsman throughout the bright morning 
than with the noisy armies. 

We have produced sportsmen without 
number in America and though some are 
becoming traditional like our Boones and 
our Crocketts and the glamour of legend is 
gathering about them, ‘they really are 
more sportsmen of history than of tradi- 
tion. And we are producing sportsmen 
now who undoubtedly in time will become 
traditional also. That there are those of | 
tradition gives an added value to the 
present, in that there is a satisfaction in 
doing this well which good men have done 
before—that stout men have considered 
worth doing. 

















LIVELIEST OF THE BIRDS 


THE VALLEY QUAIL OF CALIFORNIA WHICH CHALLENGES 
KEENEST MARKSMANSHIP AND CLEVEREST DOGS 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE 


a) F all the birds the val- 
4 ley quail of the Pacific 
2 Coast seems the most 
active and varied in his 
daily life. No other 
Feta bird is so continuously 
ees in motion even in the 
middle of the day, when taking the sun 
bath in winter on the granite rock, or when 
enjoying the noonday shade of the green 
sumac or heteromeles. No other bird ever 
wears such a happy air or seems to enjoy 
life so thoroughly in all its forms. No 
other game bird lives so constantly within 
sight and sound of man, takes so little 
pains to avoid being seen by him, or seems 
rather to court his notice. For ten years 
I lived where these quail were as plenty as 
English sparrows in a park yet never saw 
one at rest for more than a minute except 
at nesting time. However small the flock 
some are always moving about, twittering 
or calling. They have more notes than any 
other-bird I know and keep them more con- 
stantly in use. Many a time in the arbor 
of wild grape and clematis where | did 
most all of my reading and writing, | have 
had them spend an hour or more within 
a few yards of me, going through their 
many evolutions, and long vocabulary, 
looking at each other with as much ex- 
pression as people, talking and acting much 
like a crowd at a ball. 

When the bright orange of the poppy 
begins to blaze above the fading gold of the 
violets, the valley quail still remain in the 
great flocks into which they combined 
when the joyous song of the mocking bird 
subsided to a feeble twittering in the night 
and the thrush hung up his mellow pipe to 
await the coming of the winter rains. If 
it were possible to get near enough with 
the camera to a flock when feeding, it 
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would show only a dark sheet or a long 
dark strip with lines running out on the 
sides with here and there the head of a 
bird erect, but with most of them in the 
grass and flowers with little more visible 
than the top of the back and tail. When, 
however, the mild pink of the alfilaria is 
no longer seen and brownish tints begin to 
spread through the spangled carpet that 
robes the land in spring, two birds suddenly 
steal away from the edge of the great band 
and wander off among the scarlet of the 
painted cup or the soft white of the nod- 
ding cream cups that yet linger on the 
slopes. In a few minutes two more slip 
away and fade in lines of dark blue where 
the green spires of the white sage wave 
above the golden glow of the lucern. Be- 
fore long, twittering new notes of spring, 
two more trot away and mounting some 
rock look calmly back on the company they 
have left; then, skipping over the radiant 
four-o-clocks and primroses they vanish 
among the bowlders where the mimulus 
still lights their dark chinks at the foot of 
the hill. And then it is but a few minutes 
until another pair breaks from the center of 
the flock and, whizzing on rapid wing 
through the hum of a myriad bees, van- 
ishes away up the hillside where the sun- 
shine ripples in silvery waves over the nod- 
ding wild oats. 

To all this the rest of the flock pays no 
attention. It is the same after the flock 
has quit feeding and moves away to the 
edge of the brush or into the shade. Hour 
after hour the melting away continues 
until in a few days there is nothing left of 
the great host whose roaring wings made 
the air throb at your approach. Dark lines 
still fade on the swiftest of feet into the 
green of the artemisia and chemisal that 
robes the hills, now only in couplets instead 
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of the hundreds and even thousands of a 
few days ago. And the birds that so lately 
fled before you were within gunshot, now 
linger more to look at you. In another few 
days they may be trotting about your gar- 
den and merely move out of your way a 
little when you come near. 

Yesterday a muffled wook—wook—wook 
of suspicion came from a hundred throats 
as you approached, and a sharp whit—whit 
—whit of defiant tone rang from as many 
more as the birds dodged about among the 
thousand bushes that form the covering of 
the hills. To-day, from the top of the wild 
buckwheat whose snowy bloom is taking 
on the reddish hue of ripeness or, from the 
cactus whose rosy flowers are brightening 
among the purple of the mints, there comes 
at intervals of a minute or so a single wab 
or waw, sweet as the note of a silver flute 
and tender as any sound of love earth ever 
knew. 

For three or four weeks this is about the 
only sound heard from the quail, however 
numerous they may be. Sometimes one 
may sound the assembling call and at 
times a ringing teeooo of clear metallic tone 
may be heard in the brush. But this is 
only from the male when on the ground and 
also in cover, whereas the wah is heard only 
when he is on a bush, rock or cactus. He 
is generally in plain sight where he can see 
out upon the blooming world around him, 
and the note seems a greeting to his partner 
on the nest below, a sort of ‘‘All’s well, 
my dear.” 

The soft lavender of the tulip soon bows 
to rise no more, the strontium fire of the 
scarlet larkspur blazes from afar, and 
through the openings in the brush little 
gray scraps of down begin to scud at a 
pace quite amazing. For a few days the 
young birds hide with all the cunning of 
young Bobwhite, but they soon begin to 
climb the shining bowlders to inspect you, 
run across the road in front of you, or trot 
along the limbs of the cactus without 
touching any of its sharp needles. And 
they very soon begin to act as if they were 
taking pains to make you aware of their 
presence. One of the modern nature 


school would have no trouble in proving to 
some people that such was the case. As 
the young birds appear the wah and the 
teeooo cease along the hills and dales and 
are heard no more for another year. 
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In a few days the young birds flutter out 
of the brush with little dolorous squeals in 
all sorts of spiral lines, and day after day 
the squealing grows louder and more plain- 
tive while the spirals become straighter and 
browner and the flight swifter and longer. 
Soon the back of the young quail takes a 
tinge of slate blue with chestnut hues 
creeping over the throat and sides, while 
tawny white with an edging of black takes 
the place of the gray farther back. When 
the last spot of white fades from the coat 
of the wild fawn and the young eagle tries 
his wings from the top of the lofty syca- 
more, white begins to glimmer on the 
throat of the young quail and a plume of 
jet nods over the darkening head. All this 
time the old birds are rapidly losing the 
confidence they so lately had in you. The 
young ones also seem acquiring notions in- 
dependent of the old ones, and when they 
climb the big rock to look at you it is no 
longer with the pause of a few days ago 
but more often with a lively scramble as- 
sisted by wings and squeals. 

Below the line of deep snow there are 
few parts of California where this bird is 
not seen in numbers still quite surprising 
to those accustomed only to the single 
bevies in which Bobwhite is found. 
Scarcely any game bird has such a varied 
habitat. The valley quail loves the barren 
washes where the scarlet bugler and the 
purple pentstemon struggle with the long 
summer drouth as well as the deep jungle 
of the river bottom where gigantic nettles 
smother the pink of the wild rose. — It is 
quite at home in the dry cafion where only 
the mealy stem of the stonecrop hangs its 
crimson bells over reefs of glittering rock 
as well as where the glistening red and 
white of the ice plant and the pink of the 
sand verbena encroach upon the kelp 
tossed upon the shore. It is ever cheerful 
and pleasant on vast reaches of desolation 
where only a lonely hare runs the sun a 
race out of bed, and only the tuneful coyote 
breaks the silence of the night, as well as 
far up the towering hills where cold springs 
break from grassy hillsides and trout brooks 
sing through green arcades of alder and 
willow. Everywhere the bird is in motion 
with never a saddened face or a note of 
sorrow from the time the flock bursts like 
a charge of grapeshot from the live oak or 
cactus in which it passed the night, until 











through the shades of dying day, like a 
flight of arrows it goes whizzing with stiff- 
set wings again to bed. 

The white bars on the black wings of the 
shining flycatcher glistening in the ‘sun 
among the ripening elderberries which he 
now prefers to bugs, the doves darting in 
twisting lines of gray over the bleaching 
mustard, softer purple flushing the granite 
crags of the higher mountains beneath the 
sinking sun, all indicate the noon of sum- 
mer; and the bevies of quail begin to unite 
in great bands. The principle is the same 
as the packing of the pinnated grouse but 
begins earlier and the flocks are of much 
greater size. From little side cafions and 
down the adjacent ridges, out of the heavy 
chaparral or the rock piles along its edge, 
bevy after bevy comes trooping into the val- 
ley where the nucleus of the flock is feeding. 
No ceremonies attend the union; the new 
bevy drifts into the company as naturally 
as snowflakes combine with fallen snow with 
never a head raised in curiosity or greeting. 
It is but a few days before bands are formed 
numbering many hundreds, and often one of 
these makes a call on another band and the 
call lasts until mating time next spring. 
And this crowd may go seeking more until 
the aggregation numbers thousands. 

When you come suddenly upon one of 
these great armies in the bend of a cajion 
you are startled by a roar much'‘like thun- 
der, and the air is suddenly full of chirping 
and squealing blue, curling, darting, twist- 
ing, and whizzing in all directions; while 
hundreds of dark lines are vanishing along 
the ground and hundreds of quail are scud- 
ding up hillsides, scrambling over rocks, 
skipping along logs and dodging through 
openings in the brush on legs invisible with 
speed. Their numbers are quite incon- 
ceivable to one who has nevér seen them, 
though not remarkable when you consider 
that they have no winter snows or cold 
spring rains to struggle with. Extreme 
drouth is the only natural thing that re- 
duces them. They increase fast enough to 
supply the hawks and foxes, wildcats and 
owls, and can stand even a reasonable 
amount of shooting. But when the winter 
rains fail to make seed enough for its rav- 
enous appetite this quail knows well be- 
fore too late. It then declines to mate 


and remains all summer in the big armies 
of the preceding year, 
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The larger one of these great flocks the 
more you hear of the assembly call from 
morning until night. No matter how com- 
pact the flocks may be, no matter how busy 
feeding, or how idle the quail, at noon 
when dusting in the shade, some are con- 
tinually calling as if afraid of losing their 
companions. This call is generally some- 
thing like ca-loi-o, of great purity and fluty 
softness. It is generally repeated three or 
four times, and then the bird that gave it 
waits a minute or two if he intends to 
repeat. But more likely some near com- 
rade takes it up so that when quails are 
very plenty you can locate a flock by this © 
call at most any hour of the day. At times 
this call becomes a clear O-hi-O, and often 
the accent is changed to the last syllable 
so that it sounds like tuck-a-hoe. Then as 
suddenly the accent is thrown back so 
strongly on the second syllable that it 
sounds like k-woik-uh, and sometimes the 
last syllable is dropped so that you hear 
only a ringing k-woik. All this time a low 
twittering is going on among birds near 
each other, varied in so many ways by 
accent or tone that it seems probable they 
talk to some extent. This twittering is 
heard only when they are at peace and 
unsuspicious. The instant they suspect 
danger a sharp whit-whit-whit takes the 
place of it mingled with the wook-wook- 
wook. But though a note of alarm this 
wook, wook, wook is common among them 
when they are not suspicious. It is then 
uttered in low muffled tones that can be 
heard only a few yards away. It seems a 
sign of content with all the world much 
like the twittering. But the instant there 
is danger the wook, wook, wook becomes so 
loud and is heard from so many throats 
that you can often locate a flock three hun- 
dred yards away by that alone. 

From the time the valley quail is strong 
on the wing he loses little time in letting 
you know that he knows something of the 
naughty ways of man. He may have 
nested in your garden and the sweet wab 
may have roused you from the morning 
nap with sensations akin to those with 
which the woo-woo-woo-woo000 of the pin- 
nated grouse swelling over the prairie may 
have stirred your soul in the dawn of the 
sunny days of spring. But suspicion soon 
begins to mark all his actions, and when 
feathery plumes of snowy white tip the 
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golden green of the baccharis, and the ber- 
ries of the photinia redden among its living 
verdure, when the burnished head of the 
mallard glistens in the lagoon and the sil- 
very honk of the goose falls softly from the 
sky, there is clear defiance in the sharp 
chirp-chirp-chirp with which the quail rises 
from the brush. Yet all this time he keeps 
about as much as ever in your full view, and 
rather seems to enjoy deceiving you with 
the idea that he is tame. As he nested per- 
haps in your garden he may now return to 
fatten on your choicest grapes. And never 
does the new settler meet a more stunning 
surprise than when he starts for the vine- 
yard with the gun in the thought of dining 
on quail of his own fattening. The ease 
with which a thousand birds without taking 
wing at all can lead him a merry chase out 
of the vineyard, across the tangled creek 
bottom up into the hills beyond, and be 
again in the vineyard about the time the 
baffled pursuer reaches the house well out 
of breath, is one of the most delicate of all 
the little delusions with which California 
amuses her new citizens. 

With the rapid settlement of the country 
the flocks of thousands that once darkened 
acres of plain when feeding dwindled to 
hundreds. But it is not probable that this 
made any difference in the action of the 
bitd in adapting itself to new conditions of 
persecution. For from the earliest days 
the restless nature of the valley quail was 
wonderfully increased as soon as man ap- 
peared with a gun. I have known flocks 
that never heard the sound of a gun near-by 
send an Eastern expert back at night with 
game pockets much lighter than the am- 
munition pockets with which he opened 
the hunt. And the size of the flock made 
little difference in the results. 

One of the great surprises of the novice 
is the quickness with which a flock rising 
within shot and alighting only a hundred 
yards farther on, and seeming to scatter 
over an acre or more, can concentrate again 
and be scudding away up hill over rocks 
and through brush on foot as swift as when 
he first approached it. Especially is this 
the case if he yields to the great temptation 
to shoot into the flock at the first rise and 
happens to hit a bird. The time lost in 
looking for it generally allows the flock to 
unite and run again so that the novice is 
just where he began. For to locate and 
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find quickly fallen quail in the brush fre- 
quently takes almost as much skill as to 
shoot them. 

The valley quail trusts first to its legs 
and such a wonderful reliance are they that 
the better one knows them the more one 
wonders why they use their wings at all. 
Though in most cases it takes about as 
much skill to hit a single bird running in 
the brush as flying over it, the sportsman, 
of course, practices only wing shooting. 
And the only way to have this is to break 
up and scatter the flock by rapid and re- 
peated flushing, giving the birds no time to 
run together upon alighting, and scaring 
them by firing over them. When this is 
done three or four times the wisdom of 
losing no time by trying to bag a bird 
earlier is very plain. The roaring sheet of 
bluish gray that seemed at first such a 
tempting mark, breaks into small bunches, 
these again into smaller ones, and those 
into single birds which go curling and whiz- 
zing in all sorts of lines and curves to dis- 
appear in several acres of brush and rocks 
scarcely more than two hundred yards from 
where you last flushed them. 

Of the birds thus scattered probably one 
fourth run the instant they touch ground, 
and keep on running until over the next 
ridge. Another fourth will run till they 
find a bush or other cover which they think 
will hide them, and then squat on the 
ground like Bobwhite, though they may 
also sit up in the bush several inches above 
ground if the cover is dense enough. About 
as many more may stop in the first bush 
they meet, and perhaps as many more will 
strike ground and wander slowly about for 
a while as if uncertain of the best move, 
only to rise wild or run away as soon as 
they find you want them. 

Of the number that hide perhaps one 
tenth will lie as closely hidden as Bob- 
white ever lies. Toward the middle of 
dry, hot days this number will be largely 
increased. The rest will rise from two to 
fifty yards from the gun, the average being 
about twenty. One who can keep cool 
and tramp and re-tramp this area can get 
within an hour and a half all the shooting 
any man should have for one day. After 
he is all through and cannot flush another 
bird a good dog in condition will find, lying 
so that one can almost tread on them, as 
many more as would make a good day’s 
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shooting almost anywhere in the Eastern 
States. 

Note that I said a dog in condition. 
There is the rub: to have him fit when this 
time comes. For the chances are many 
that before this, by using him when he is 
not really needed, he will have become so 
demoralized by the running, whizzing and 
chirping of so many birds that he will have 
lost some of the steadiness now needed. 
And if you have allowed him to dash here 
and there to retrieve at the crack of the 
gun, jumping brush for wounded birds, he 
will be so overheated and so thirsty on the 
dry hills under a bright sun, that his scent 
will be nearly gone. 

It took but one or two trials to convince 
the greatest lover of the dog that in south- 
ern California, where ground cover is scarce, 
he can not be used to as great advantage as 
in northern parts where the ground is well 
covered with grass and weeds. In most 
cases even the attempt will ruin the train- 
ing of the best dog. With unbounded 
sadness the good old dog from the East 
is soon left at home or kept at heel 
until the last moment, and it is plain 
in most cases that the change has meant 
more birds with less annoyance and less 
bad dog. 

But with the rapid settlement of south- 
ern California that began in 1886 came also 
a new host of breechloaders with all the 
improvements of the day, and plenty of 
men behind them with time and money to 
keep them warm. Probably no game ever 
rose so quickly to the emergency as the 
valley quail. After spending the night in 
the dense shrubbery of the live oak grove 
he no longer spent the day in its shade, but 
soon after feeding roared away upward in a 
dark sheet to the tops of the ridges five hun- 
dred to a thousand feet. Here he kept in 
the brush and among the rocks to descend 
again in the evening on stiff-set wings like 
a flight of falling arrows. Thus far all 
travel when there was no disturbance had 
been on foot. But now the flocks took up 
traveling on the wing, and flights of nearly 
half a mile from one hillside to another 
becamecommon. The assembly call which 
some birds were always sounding, even 
when not alone, and which had been so 
common that a large flock could easily be 
located by it nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, quickly became so rare that the 
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finding of a flock’without a dog soon lost its 
simplicity and certainty. 

When a flock flew over a ridge it used to 
be almost certain that it would alight just 
over or not far down the next slope. But 
now the chances are as sure it will cross the 
next hollow with almost a surety of con- 
tinuing on over the following ridge. And 
by way of variety it will go up or down the 
first hollow far enough to make the hunt 
entertaining, for those who hunt primarily 
for exercise. Always a master of the art 
of plunging down hill, the quail quickly 
doubled his skill and went down into a. 
steep ravine faster than the pull.of gravity. 
But the vanishing point is no longer the 
place to seek him, and the art of knowing 
whether he will go up, or down, or where, 
is one yet unknown. Instead of rising at 
the bottom of the hill, and going over the 
top so you can get some idea of his course, 
this quail now begins to rise at the top and 
whirl and twist in all directions among the 
rocks and brush on the crest. By the time 
you scramble up there he will be several 
hundred yards away running as fast as you 
can run on a good track. 

This quail’s increase of speed on foot 
with the longer flight on rising, makes the 
breaking and scattering of a flock so that 
the birds will lie singly for good shooting, 
much more difficult than before. We had 
fondly imagined that persecution might 
make a quail lie more closely after he had 
once decided to lie. Instead of that the 
distance of the rise became so much longer 
that even the expert must be very quick 
with the gun. And when nitro powders 
and modern choke bores added so many 
yards to the range of the gun the quail 
simply added that much to the length of 
his rise, and went the game several per 
cent. better for a margin of safety. 

These and other new tricks too numerous 
to mention here, soon made the valley 
quail the most difficult of all the small 
game birds to capture by any fair means. 

It seemed harder than ever to use a dog 
to advantage after this change, but also it 
was more necessary on account of the great 
increase in the difficulty of finding the 
flock which was now so much smaller than 
before and so silent. Not to mention the 
greater trouble in finding them after they 
had vanished in a hundred curling lines 
over a ridge. 
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A dog that is fast on Bobwhite is too 
slow here, and if not a very wide ranger 
will be of little use on the great hills and 
slopes that form the stage of action. The 
highest development of the wide and swift 
ranger that used to be considered such a 
treasure for hunting pinnated grouse is 
needed, combined with endurance that 
will carry him over leagues of hill and dale 
in dry, hot air without wilting or losing 
scent. There are light-limbed, wiry racers 
that can do it, and in the hands of trainers 
who spend time enough with them where 
birds are plenty, they soon develop even 
greater speed and endurance as the need 
arises. And the dog seems to learn very 
quickly that he must not lose his head. In 
vain the quail may roar out of the brush 
just ahead of him, sneak off in silence when 
he comes to a steady point, or even run 
away in plain sight. He soon quits being 
disturbed by such things. He appears to 
discover that the ground must be clear of 
birds before it is safe to resume his speed, 
with the additional fact that if he waits too 
long he will have his work to do over. In 
the meantime the quails do not have to 
have the ground clear of dogs for their 
movements, and even one second is some- 
times quite long. The way the dog knows 
the scent is cold the instant a bird moves 
from his hiding place far surpasses all the 
marvels ever seen with dogs on other game. 

Not an instant does the dog lose snuffing 
about on the scent of a bird that has run. 
He finds every second precious yet he also 
knows that it is even more important to 
stop and point on the outer edge of the 
circle of certainty than it is with the wood- 
cock or even the ruffed grouse. Between 
these two principles the compromise he 
makes is wonderful, especially when birds 
begin falling before the gun and he is called 
upon to retrieve. The quickness with 
which a dog can distinguish between the 
scent of a live bird, a dead one and a 
wounded one has always been a marvel to 
the sportsman, but now the dog has to be 
twice as quick about it. If he stops to 
point a live one on his way to a fallen one 
the latter may be only wounded and run 
away before he gets through pointing, 
while the one he might have pointed will 
run away before he can return if he has 
not already flushed it in his haste to reach 
the fallen one. When he goes after a 
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cripple it may run into a bunch of running 
birds which he is certain to flush if he 
presses the cripple, whereas if he does not 
press it he is certain to lose that one and 
also lose for his master his chance for a shot 
on the running birds which may at any in- 
stant stop and lie. In addition to all this 
he has to remember that the main part of 
the flock that has been lying pretty well 
will soon be getting uneasy and under way 
again, so he must hurry to return to them. 

All these and many other points the 
high-class dog seems to study so well that 
training him becomes the most interesting 
part of the hunt. But it also takes so 
much time that the owner is generally 
unable to do it himself and thus loses the 
most charming feature of hunting with the 
shotgun. For | think every one of the 
old school who trained their own dogs will 
agree with me, that hiring some one to 
train your dogs is like hiring some one to 
smoke your cigars for you. 

While the dog is thus improving the 
quails lose no points in studying him. In 
early days it was the presence of the man 
with the gun that made the birds restless. 
For the dog they cared little or nothing, 
and often did not see or hear him. But 
they soon discovered his connection with 
the noisy gun and rarely waited to see if 
he had aman for acompanion. As the dog 
had to learn that he could not lose time in 
assuring himself that the birds had moved, 
but had to move ahead on the slightest 
weakening of the scent, just as quickly the 
birds learned that they must lose no time 
in stopping to look so as to be sure that the 
dog was after them. When one of the old- 
time flocks held together the dog had little 
trouble about knowing where the center of 
gravity was. They began to scatter more 
widely and scud here and there in bunches 
that made him lose time in deciding which 
way to go. A favorite diversion was the 
splitting of a flock about the time he came 
to a stiff point with his nose in a bush or 
behind a rock where he could see nothing. 
This left him in some hesitation about what 
branch to follow, which time the birds im- 
proved at the rate of twenty feet a second. 
But when they decided to take wing their 
scattering on the ground did not prevent 
their uniting in air again and alighting two 
hundred yards or more farther on to repeat 
the trick when the dog should arrive. 
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The dog nearly mastered this by ranging 
more widely from side to side, at the same 
time increasing his speed, but the birds 
again were equal to the occasion and small 
bunches began to rise here and there and 
fly far ahead and on the sides of the main 
flock. At the same time they kept a good 
reckoning of the location of the main flock 
and unless pressed very hard had little 
difficulty in getting together again, in 
which case they would never lie, but run 
at full speed. 

And so the play goes on, year after year, 
making a true animal story far superior to 
anything the nature fakers ever imagine. 
So far the birds seem to have the better of 
it. The best shots do not claim to be able 
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to bag over thirty five per cent. of the birds 
shot at and have proved that with all im- 
provements in dog and gun the game is in 
no possible danger of extermination even 
on very open ground. Yet no bird is more 
beloved by the crack shot in spite of the 
fact that beside Bobwhite the valley 
quail is simply ridiculous on the table. It 
is because his ability to take care of him- 
self commands unbounded respect among 
all those who love to play their wits against 
something that will sharpen them still 
more, a love that develops so rapidly in 
contact with this bird that even the tyro . 
*wending his way homeward with empty 
pockets feels he has done something worth 
the doing. 


ROAD 


BY FRANCIS E. FALKENBURY 


There is a good road leading down, 

An old brown road from a good old town; 

Shaded and shadowed by restful trees, 

That softly talk to the fresh young breeze: 

And sometime when my heart is sad, 

And all the city looks old and gray, 

I shall leave the work which drives one mad, 
And take that good road leading away, 
And follow it on through the ripening day, 

Until my soul comes back to me— 

My soul which here is fettered and bound 
As to iron wheels by the city’s sound— 
All straight and smooth and free. 





THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


In the Puritan days of this 
adolescent America, under 
the law of our forceful if in- 
tolerant forefathers, a man 
was forbidden to kiss his wife 
on Sunday. No longer ago 
than a dozen years the museums of metro- 
politan New York were shut on the seventh 
day of the week to the public of whom per- 
haps go per cent. have no other day than 
this one for recreation. 

Last winter during the bawling fury of 
oneof those indiscriminate “reform” spasms 
which every now and again assail us, the 
refined and uplifting Sunday night popular 
concerts at theopera houses were catalogued 


Recreation 
on 
Sunday 


with the song and dance vaudeville shows 
as “‘wicked””—and closed forthwith! 

Over in the amiably disposed and gentle- 
mannered little town of Plainfield, N. J., 
a peace-disturbing commotion is raging 
around the question of golf-playing on 


Sunday. It appears that a majority of 
the town’s “‘ best citizens” recently decided 
to open the club course on Sunday, and 
in consequence of their action were de- 
nounced by several of the local ministers 
as depraved examples of ungodliness. 
Here is what one preacher delivered from 
his pulpit: 


“Last Tuesday night 168 people by their 
vote to open the Plainfield Country Club for a 
half-day on Sunday, put a stumbling block in 
the way of the moral and religious progress of 
the beautiful city of Plainfield. 

“Just as truly as the retribution of God 
came upon the people in Isaiah’s time for. the 
desecration of His holy day, so we have every 
reason to believe that the people who are en- 
deavoring to break one of the great institutions 
that God has given us for our moral and spiritual 
development will be called upon to account for 
it. But these 168 stumbling blocks have not only 
violated God's law, but upon this very day when 
they open their golf links violated a State law.” 


Often the plaint falls from the pulpit upon 

the heads of the congregation that people 
are staying away from church in increasing 
numbers. Is there not, 1 ponder, some ex- 
planatory light shed upon the subject by the 
fanatics who howl against innocent recrea- 
tion, and seem mad with the thought that 
every one having joy in his heart is des- 
tined for hell. 
Is not such bigotry and 
ignorance a handicap to 
the church it seeks to 
serve? Certainly it is no 
help to happy, wholesome 
existence. With these sad- 
eyed exhorters it is always to prohibit 
rather than to regulate; to destroy rather 
than to mend; to expel rather than to 
suppress. Obstinately the eyes are closed 
to the helpfulness of wholesome exercise, 
merely because it runs counter to precon- 
ceived notions. Apparently the obsession 
of their own dogmas is so enfeebling they 
dare not venture from under the eaves of 
the Puritan meetinghouse. 

I sometimes wonder what these frenzied 
advocates of Sunday blue laws would have 
our people do on this day:—or what sin 
they find in pursuits that bring health and 
happiness. To walk, to drive, to indulge 
in harmless and clean recreation; to visit 
the museums—in what manner more whole- 
some, more beneficial, can the workersof the 
world occupy themselveson Sunday? Here 
is where the Roman Church reveals its com- 
mon sense and its cleverness, for not only do 
its priests tolerate harmless Sunday diver- 
sion, but they encourage their people to it 
after attendance at church in the morning. 

I confess | always suspect the man who 
rails from the pulpit against innocent di- 
version, as indulging in a desperate resort 
to arouse the congregation from a lethargy 
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in which perhaps his commonplace disser- 
tations have engulfed them. I have never 
heard a minister of ability and force mis- 
conceive as helpful guidance to Christian 
living, the harangue against harmless Sun- 
day play or recreation. 

Oh, my friends of the narrow view, let 
the sunlight come in; let it search your 
hearts and put joy and laughter there; 
look up and see the blue sky. Why should 
not you, why should not all of us enjoy the 
best that God gives us on a Sunday? Is not 
your spirit uplifted the more by walking, or 
driving, or playing in the open—along the 
roads, over the green fields and hills, under 
the glorious sky? If there is anywhere that 
man’s thoughts may be bettered and puri- 
fied, surely it is in the open enjoying the 
glories of Nature which have been created for 
his benefit. 

There is no thought in any- 
thing I have said of offend- 


ae Se ing churchmen or of belit- 
pio tling Christian influence. | 
Wise Laws : 


revere the ideals of the 

Church and respect and ex- 
tol the splendid efforts of its workers. | 
do, however, distinguish between Chris- 
tians and religionists, as | do deplore the 
biased activity of the latter in seeking 
to deprive the work-a-day world of its one- 
day opportunity to get into the open for 
recreation. I am not in sympathy with 
the dogma of these people that threatens 
with perdition the men ard women who 
indulge in Sunday diversion. Within the 
lines of clean and helpful living is not each 
of us according to his needs entitled to his 
own interpretation of Sunday? If your idea 
of commemorating the day is remaining in- 
doors to read, I see no reason why | should 
criticise you any more than you should 
condemn me if my. interpretation expresses 
itself in a walk, or a drive, or a round of 
golf. 1 cannot understand that my respect 
for the day and reverence for God suffers 
by my wholesome outdoor activity any 
more than yours degenerates through your 
depressing indoor inactivity. 

I believe the quiet and general peace of 
Sunday should not be disturbed by ball 
games or other sports to which the public 
is admitted for an admission fee. Not 
that I think an admission fee affects the 
moral question at all, but such a game 
where the public gathers in large numbers 
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is apt to be noisy, and noise such as cheer- 
ing, etc., is quite as apt to offend the sense 
of propriety of those living in the immedi- 
ate vicinity; and my feeling is that the 
peace and. opinions of our fellow men 
should be respected. As I respect the 
sense of propriety in others, so I feel that 
my manner of observing Sunday as long 
as it continues harmless and wholesome, 
is also entitled to respect. 

Incidentally I beg to remind the religion- 
ists that even John Calvin used to play 
bowls on the green at the back of his house 
on Sunday afternoon,—and none will ac- 
cuse Calvin of lacking respect for Sunday’ 
or reverence for God. 


Let us teach pursuit of happi- 
ness on Sunday according to 


ere * the dictates of our conscience 
Sunlight far as may be consistent 


with the respect and the pro- 
tection from annoyance of 
every phase of religious worship. 

What we need in this world for the glori- 
fication of God and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, is a little breadth of thought, a little 
bit of sunlight, and a little more of common 
sense distributed among the religionists 
who should grow to know that laughter in 
the heart makes for good citizenship, and 
that an upturned eye and a sanctimonious 
manner do not indicate a Christian spirit 
with more certainty than do harmless di- 
versions on Sunday reveal possession by 
the devil. 

Clean thoughts in the head, clean blood 
in the body, and laughter in the heart— 
that’s what makes for worthy men and 
women; and the most helpful of these. is 
laughter in the heart 


The War and Navy Depart- 
ments showed both common 


prin sense and a Christian spirit not 
ond Bare long ago in meeting this very 


question of Sunday diversion. 
Some religionists at Kansas 
City organized a committee and proceeded 
on to Washington where they presented to 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy a manifesto protesting against 
the Departments permitting ‘“‘ Sunday base- 
ball playing on the part of the soldiers and 
sailors. 

That Kansas City, which does not come 
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into immediate contact with either sailors 
or soldiers, should take upon itself to regu- 
late the habits of enlisted men, is some- 
what illustrative of these propagandists. 

The authorities at Washington informed 
the committee from Kansas City that “en- 
listed men have little opportunity for re- 
laxation and that after the usual hours of 
Sunday worship it will be entirely proper 
to allow them to play baseball on the naval 
and military reservations where such con- 
tests do not interfere with other peoples’ 
observance of the Sabbath.” 


The maddening feature of 
these clanging  religionist 
commotions is their unwis- 
dom from an _ economic, 
politic or humane view- 
point. Take for example 
the Army canteen agitation which shook 
the country a few years ago. The howlers 
were too many for Washington, and the 
canteen was abolished. If you will write 
now to the Secretary of War he will tell 
you that it was a harmful action, and that 
cases of drunkenness have doubled since 
the canteen was taken from the enlisted 
men. 


More 
Harm 
Than Good 


The people that suffer most 
through the prejudices of 
the religionists are the poor- 
est of the working classes, 
whose six days of the week 
from sunrise until dark are 
spent in toil, and to whom Sunday brings 
relief from labor and a leisure that permits 
of dressing up and going out for recreation. 
To deny such people the opportunity of 
harmless diversion on Sunday is to darken 
even more their already none too light- 
some existence. It is to deprive them of 
the physical relaxation they require; and 
still more important is its effect upon the 
children of this class. For such reason is 
the playground so invaluable a missionary 
for cleanliness (in mind and body) and 
wholesome living among the growing gen- 
eration of these people; and to the children 
of these Sunday recreation is vital. 

Let any one of you under whose eye this 
paragraph happens to fall, take your next 
Sunday walk in the park of your city and 
note the grateful enjoyment and the eager- 
ness of the youngsters who romp and roll 
upon the grass. 


Better Play 
Than 
Degenerate 
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In New York General Wingate, 
who is doing great practical 
good through the playground 
movement, has proposed to 
open these playgrounds on 
Sunday. And this wise sug- 
gestion has aroused a storm of protest from 
the religionists. It does not interest the 
religionists that the children of the streets 
had better be playing in the open than shut 
up in the tenements, or loafing on the 
street corners, or in the back rooms of 
saloons. It does not appeal to the reli- 
gionists that wholesome play makes for 
the cleanliness of mind and body of these 
youngsters; or that loafing on street corners 
or in the open side doors of saloons, or in 
dark halls and dingy roomsof the tenements 
is conducive neither to cleanliness nor 
healthfulness. The religionists see in Gen- 
eral Wingate’s suggestion only “Sabbath 
breaking,” and Sabbath breaking is Sabbath 
breaking and “compromising with sin.” 

Fortunately it is unlikely that General 
Wingate’s excellent and helpful plan will 
be frustrated by such stupid bigotry. The 
genuine Christian spirit is neither an ig- 
norant nor a narrow spirit, and it recog- 
nizes that the Almighty is best served by 
a clean and a happy people. 


The 
Christian 
Spirit 


There are ways to incite men 
to Christian living other than 
merely preaching the gospel to 
them, and the one which leads 
to the outdoor world returns 
the largest number of converts. 

From first to last and around the globe 
the wholesomest men | know are those who 
play a little; for it is fairly improbable that 
you have a clean mind if you have not a 
clean body, and a clean body is impos- 
sible unless you take it out for an airing 
and exercise it and purify its tissues through 
stimulating its blood. 

We are learning a lot of common sense 
things these days, but one of the most 
valued lessons is that one which empha- 
sizes the need of vigorous wholesome play 
for the youth, and fresh air and relaxation 
for us all; not only that our bodies may 
be benefited, but our moral tone bettered. 
No intelligent man or woman in these en- 
lightened days is unaware of how powerful 
an influence for healthful living are the 
rightfully conducted games of the youth, 


There is 
Another 
Way 
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and the relaxation of the outdoor world 
upon men and women generally. The 
annual vacation pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Nature grows unceasingly and amazingly. 
No sentient man or woman can view the 
marvels of God’s handiwork whether re- 
vealed in the wild-flowered meadow, or in 
the silent forest, or along the rugged 
mountain trail, without experiencing a feel- 
ing of spiritual uplift. 

Outdoor men as a rule are clean-thinking 
and clean-living, and the influence of the 
outdoor world makes for wholesomeness 
of mind and of body. 

Whatever stimulates our interest in or 
directs our steps toward the outdoor world 
is therefore an influence for the betterment 
of men and women. Such an influence 
this magazine strives‘to be, through bring- 
ing you the entertainment of the adven- 
turing, pioneering, home-making, play- 
inviting world, while at the same time help- 
ing you to find the road which leads to 
clean living. To direct travelers to this 
road which leads to ideal American citizen- 
ship is my dearest wish. 


Considering forest fires cost the 
country thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars, the question of 
their origin is pertinent and 
ought to be of general interest, 
especially at the close of this 
year when destructive confla- 
grations have flamed through all parts of 
the wooded country to a greater extent 
than in any previous season of record. 

It has been said that the loss by forest 
fires last season represented enough money 
to build a fleet’of battleships. That esti- 
mate is probably not very near the mark, 
yet none the less it offers a suggestion not 
too wild. In nearly every Northern state 
from Montana to Maine, the woodland 
suffered, and it is probably within reason to 
place the cost in the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

One-half to three-quarters of these fires 
are started by careless campers or by the 
sparks of locomotives and it is interesting 
in this relation to study last years’ figures 
of the Forest Reserve. Of the 1,355 fires 
discovered on the National Forest last year 
(all of which were checked by the Rangers 
before they had burned over 14-100 per 
cent. of the area), campers caused 346, 
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railroads, 273; lightning, 176; donkey 
engines in lumbering, 65; careless brush- 
burning by homesteaders clearing land, 34; 
by incendiaries, 30. Of the remainder 
(over 400) the cause was undiscovered, 
which is not strange when it is taken into 
consideration that a fire may smolder for 
days before it breaks out to reveal its 
presence to the watchful. Ranger. 

All forest fires, except those caused by 
lightning, are unnecessary and all of them 
save the incendiaries result from gross care- 
lessness. It is almost unbelievable that 
men will deliberately start fires in order to 
get the employment of $2.00 a day which 
is given to fire fighters, and yet such was 
the well-established fact in the Adirondacks 
last season. 

Considering the great cost of these fires 
it would seem a wise economic act to con- 
siderably increase the forest patrol during 
the dry seasons. The Forest Service does 
wonderful work considering the compara- 
tively few men it is able to employ, but 
outside of this service little is done on pri- 
vate property and almost nothing worth 
while accomplished on State woodland. 

Chiefly, the States trust to rain, or to the 
fire burning itself out, whereas at a com- 
paratively low figure men could be em- 
ployed to patrol the woods, and lanes of 
sufficient breadth to check the fire if it 
once got started could and should be cut 
through the forest. At the present mo- 
ment almost nothing of this sort is done. 

The cost to the different States through 
the fires of this last season would have paid 
for an efficient patrol for the next dozen 
years. 
¢ Carelessness on the part of the 
hunters and campers generally 
is nothing short of criminal, for 
neither of them is pressed for 
time and both are supposed to 
be of the more intelligent class of our 
citizens. 

Two things to observe for every camper 
in the woods: 

First:—never to throw a lighted match 
on to the ground. After you have lighted 
your pipe, or lighted your fire, put the match 
out and do not toss it away in the thought 
that it is of no danger. 

Second:—stamp out the last remaining 
ember of your camp fire before you leave 
it; and be sure you stamp it out. If there 
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is any wind blowing put dirt over the dead 
embers after you have crushed out their 
last bit of life. Take no chances. It is 
astonishing how tiny a spark will lead to a 
tremendous conflagration, and how many 
days it may smolder before finally fanned 
by the wind into disastrous activity. 


As most of the trouble and 
much of the scandal in 
horse racing arises because 
of the misconduct or the 
vicious purpose of the jock- 
ey at the start, the new 
rule of the English Jockey Club is to be 
applauded as well as commended to the 
thoughtful attention of our own Jockey 
Club: 


“The starter has power to inflict a fine not 
exceeding 10 sovereigns on any jockey who mis- 
conducts himself at the post, and should a 
jockey be so fined, the starter shall report the 
fact at once to the stewards. He shall also 
report to the stewards any jockey who refuses 
to obey his commands in any respect whatever.” 


The Ounce 
of 
Prevention 


This is the preventive kind of legislation 
of which we in America stand much in 
want, and a variety given too little thought 
by our legislators. 

Last season when the better class. of 
citizens were growing restive under cor- 
ruptions permitted to flourish through 
laxity of racing regulations, a measure for 
the punishment of jockeys for reckless 
horsemanship without disqualification of 
the horse was urged by the friends of the 
American turf. Such a measure was sorely 
needed and had it been adopted, together 
with another one handling the betting 
scandal, American horsemen would not 
now be sending over the best of their 
stables to England. 

There has never been any real necessity 
that rule inefficiency attain to scandalous 
proportions in racing or in any other game. 
The recent agitation over race-track bet- 
ting is illustration enough of what may and 
what does happen when controlling bodies 
shirk their plain duty to the game and 
ignore the advice and wishes of the disin- 
terested class of their supporters. Had the 
Jockey Club taken the bookmaker-betting- 
ring question vigorously in hand as it could 
have done, I very much doubt if the 
present prohibitive epidemic would have 
been set in motion. 
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Let us have the ounce of prevention 
rather than the legislative tome of cure. 


It is to the great credit 
of American workmanship 
that the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race of 1908 should have 
been won by the Locomo- 
bile over so fine a car as the 
Isotta. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that second in this event shared the 
honors; for while the winning Locomobile 
driven so admirably by Robertson, was a 
car of 120 horse power, the Isotta, which 
Lytle piloted with marvelous skill around 
the curves, was only of 50 horse power. 
If Robertson had not run off the track he 
would have won by about four minutes, 
instead of the 1 minute 48 1-5 ‘seconds 
officially returned;—but to stay on the 
track is part of the game. 

This was the fourth Vanderbilt Cup 
Race and the first to be won by an Ameri- 
can-built car. It also developed the fastest 
average speed per mile though the distance 
was the shortest in gross miles; the Cup 
record follows: 


Victory of 
American 
Automobile 


Average 
Miles, 
Per Hour. 


Distance. 


Time. 
Miles, . 


Year, Driver. Car. 
5 26 45 52.2 


436 8 


1904—Heath, Panhard. 284.4 
1905—Hemery, 
61.51 


q . 4 50 10 61.43 


rac 
1908—Robertson, 


comobile 258.06 4 00 481-5 64.3-10 


While this is a record for America, it is 
considerably below the best time made on 
European tracks. The winning Mercedes 
in the 478 mile Grand Prix in France aver- 
aged 69.5 miles an hour; and that brilliant 
Italian driver Nazzaro averaged 74} miles 
an hour with the Fiat in the Florio Cup 
Race of Italy. 

As a racing spectacle it was fairly suc- 
cessful though absence of the other great 
French and Italian cars which have made 
former meetings so interesting and signifi- 
cant lessened its importance. But for the 
entirely uncalled-for and useless contro- 
versy between The Automobile Club and 
the Association (now happily adjusted) 
these other entries would have been forth- 
coming. 

The event also signalized the opening of 
the new Motor Parkway on Long Island, 
of which about one dozen miles have been 
completed. No doubt it was this speed- 

















way which helped to make Robertson’s 
record, yet several of the drivers expressed 
disappointment in both the speed and 
smoothness of the cement bed. It may 
be that there are some things yet to do to 
this roadbed before it attains to the per- 
fection proposed. Certainly it was a fea- 
ture of the race. 

The Savannah race which will occur on 
Thanksgiving day will be made of greatest 
moment by the entry of Nazzaro with the 
Fiat in which he has done such wonderful 
driving on the other side. 


I desire to sound friendly 
warning to The Automobile 
Club of America and the 
American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, both of whom have 
shown and continue to show too little 
thought of the rights and the comforts of 
the public which makes their races possible 
and profitable. The Vanderbilt Cup Com- 
mission and those in charge of the Park- 
way appear to have viewed the public solely 
in the light of a tribute payer. Excessive 
prices for everything on which it is possi- 
ble to make any charge at all is the rule 
and once the spectator has paid the price 
those in charge appear to feel no respon- 
sibility at all that the victim gets his 
money’s worth. 

The management of the grounds, the ac- 
commodation for those who had paid for 
grand-stand seats and parking places, was 
as inconsiderate and as extortionate as at 
Briarcliff last spring. 

At Briarcliff as well as at the Vanderbilt 
Cup Race, the crowd swarmed over the 
track wherever and whenever they pleased. 
They swarmed in front of spectators who 
had paid for the privilege of reserve space 
and they swarmed in front of parked auto- 
mobiles that had paid high for the privi- 
lege of a good view. 

The American people, and particularly 
that portion of them who attend automo- 
bile races, are patient and long suffering, 
but the limit is just about reached. When 
people pay $5.00 a seat in the grand stand 
or $50.00 for a box, or $50.00 for a parking 
place, they at least are entitled to undis- 
turbed possession and an unbroken view. 
In addition the Company charged $10.00 
to enter the Parkway. Altogether the 
Vanderbilt Cup Commission must have 
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taken in some forty to fifty thousand dol- 
lars and they probably did not spend over 
twelve to fifteen thousand of it. To have 
given the public such shiftless management 
in return for their generous patronage is 
distinctly bad business. 


In this season of Peace on 
Earth and Good Will To- 


As You OG | 

wards Men, it is pecu- 
Would liarly fitti S 
Be Done By 7 ng, my sports- 


man friends, when you are 
going abroad with your 
gun to have a thought of the rights of the 
other fellow. 

Most of the trouble between farmers and 
sportsmen is due to the entire lack of con- 
sideration on the part of the sportsman for 
the farmer. So many men when they get 
on to another man’s land with dog and 
gun appear entirely to forget or to think 
that the owner of the land has any rights. 

It is human nature to be a bit vain of 
one’s possessions and every landholder 
desires his ownership recognized. He does 
not want his territory invaded without 
permission. The farmer who will chase 
off a trespasser with a pitchfork, will, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, smil- 
ingly give that man permission if he asks 
it. 

Sportsmen do not make this mistake, but 
sO many men go shooting who are not 
sportsmen. These break down fences to 
clear a way, or pull off palings, to say 
nothing of stalking over the land without 
thought of asking permission, as though it 
belonged to them. 

Now as a rule farmers and landowners 
generally are rather a generous people; 
but they are stubborn of their rights. It 
is no more than they should be. There- 
fore I say, think of the other fellow when 
you are going out with your gun. Be con- 
siderate of the farmer and you are not only 
developing the sportsmanly instinct by so 
doing, but you also are serving best your 
own purpose of a chance for game-getting. 

Never enter upon any one’s property 
without first seeking the owner and asking 
permission; and if you kill half a dozen or 
so of birds on a farmer’s land, do not you 
think it fair (and certainly it is generous 
and sportsmanly) to stop at the house 
and leave a brace for his own table? You 
may be sure that farmer will be glad to 
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see you again and give you access to his 
best covers. 

The severe weather of last winter and 
the drought of this summer have combined 
to make birds scarce in many localities. 
Therefore sportsmen kill in moderation this 
season. 


It is not fair to refer to the 
Chicago professional base- 
ball team as having won 
the pennant through a 
“technicality.” The dis- 
cussion following that game 
with New York was no crédit to the home 
team or to the spectators. The failure of 
the New York runner to take his second 
base was in defiance of the plain rule, and 
he was just as much out for not doing so 
as though he had been caught on a fly 
from his bat to left field. The action of the 
spectators in overrunning the field and in 
attempting to rough the umpire was dis- 
creditable and raises the query if New 
York’s local prejudice is not stronger than 
its sense of fair play. 

The Chicago team won the champion- 
ship because it not only knew more base- 
ball than the New Yorks, but played the 
best baseball of any of the teams. . Just in 
manner that it showed superiority in 1907, 
so did it likewise in 1908. Chicago had the 
strongest and best rounded-out organiza- 
tion in the League. 

Common fairness is the basis of all sport 
whether it be for glory—the raison d’ état of 
the amateur, or for a salary—the money 
reward for professionalism. 


Chicago 
Earned 
the Pennant 


It will be to California’s everlasting dis- 
grace if the big trees are allowed to be 
destroyed either by careless burning or 
through devastation by the lumbermen. 
Already there is lumbering in the Calaveras 
Grove. These are the last survivors of a 
once numerous race. Their loss would be 
irreparable, for the Sequoias are the oldest 
living things on earth. Surely the glorious 
State of California holds enough public- 
spirited citizens to father a movement for 
giving these giants of the forest into State 
ownership and organized care. 


American cricket owes much to Phila- 
delphians, but in the past season the Gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia quite surpassed all 
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previous efforts during a tour of Great 
Britain on which they played the best of 
the counties, including the very first of 
the cricket world. 

Their record is one of which the followers 
of the game in America may well be proud, 
for the Gentlemen won more matches than 
they lost. That the list of games was 
longer than any visiting team had before 
attempted, is sufficient proof of the cred- 
itable performance of the Gentlemen and 
of the progress of cricket in America. 


Miss Annie Peck has finally attained her 
heart’s desire. She has surmounted Huas- 
can which arises in central Peru out of the 
Andes. The height of Huascan has yet to 
be finally decided upon. It is somewheres 
in the neighborhood of 22,000 feet, al- 
though other figures much higher have 
been offered. Whatever its height, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that it is among the 
great peaks of the world, and Miss Peck in 
successfully accomplishing its ascent, has 
placed herself among the great moun- 
taineers. Her achievement is the more 
notable in so much as she has passed the 
first flush of womanhood to somewheres in 
the forties and had already made two un- 
successful attempts. 


There are two modest journals that de- 
serve American support, Arms and the 
Man, and Bird Lore. One makes for the 
preservation of our national integrity, the 
other makes for the preservation of our 
birds; and both are working devotedly 
and disinterestedly for a cause which 
should have the backing of every Ameri- 
can citizen. 


The best quality of the 1908 football as 
developed at this writing (Nov. 1) is its 
leveling tendency. The revised rules 
making for more open play put large and 
small colleges more nearly on even terms, 
which gives a zest and an interest to the 
contest it formerly lacked. 


The other day at Worcester, Mass., the 
son of a local wealthy man was sentenced 
to six months for reckless automobile driv- 
ing. That is the kind of medicine to put 
the fear of God and the respect of man in 
the hearts of the chauffeur who speeds 
unmindful of the rights of his fellows. 












ALL AROUND THE COUNTRY 
HOME 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


HINTS FOR THE MENFOLKS 


CORRESPONDENT who writes that 
he has lately invested the savings of 
some years of hard work in a country 
home which he would like to develop, asks 
my opinion about the silo, as an addition 
toasmall place. In order to give his ques- 
tion a satisfactory answer, I have con- 
sulted several owners of silos, and it seems 
to be the general opinion that a herd of 
ten cows warrants the construction of one. 
One man tells me that he gets twelve per 
cent. greater returns by feeding crops in 
the form of silage than by feeding the same 
crop in a cured form. Another says: 
Farmers and dairymen know very well 
that cows are most profitable on the cheap 
asturage of May, June, and July. This 
ste the case, it stands to reason that if 
the conditions which govern the pasturage 
of those months could be continued over 
the other months of the year, a greater 
profit could be realized. Now this is, to all 
intents and purposes, just what can be 
done with the silo. It gives June pasturage 
the year round, 
* * * 

Frequent complaints are made by those 
‘who have constructed cement buildings 
about the home that they vary so much 
in color that the general effect is not pleas- 
ing. The proper thing to do, in order to 
secure an evenness of color, is to make a 
wash of Portland cement, two parts, and 
one part marble dust, using enough water 
to make it the consistency of whitewash. 
Apply with an ordinary whitewash brush, 
taking care to spread it evenly. Stir the 


mixture frequently, as the cement will 
have a tendency to settle to the bottom. 
Before applying the mixture spray the sur- 


face on which it is to be spread thoroughly, 
and see that it is kept wet, as the work pro- 
gresses, as the wash will not adhere to a 
dry one. Ifagray color is not desired, add 
dry paint of the color preferred until you 
have the shade you want. This paint 
should be mixed with the cement in its dry 
state. If too dark to suit you, when the 
mixture is ready to apply, add more mar- 
ble dust. If too light, add a little more 
paint. Keep in mind the fact that the 
surface gone over will be several shades 
lighter in color, when dry, than it is when 
wet. 
* * * 

After the ground freezes, cover the straw- 

berry beds with straw or coarse hay. Deep 


covering is not advisable, as it will be likely 
to smother the plants. Here is a hint 
worth remembering, as it will apply to 
more things in the garden than the straw- 
berry patch—never cover deeply any plant 
which retains its foliage during the winter. 
Deep covering is for the plants which lose . 
all their top in fall. 
* * * 

Have you gone over the place and picked 
up all the tools made use of during the 
summer? You can’t afford to leave them 
out over winter unless you have money to 
burn, or, in this case, to rust out. Store 
everything in this line under cover, but 
give them a good wash of oil first—wood- 
work and all. 

* * * 

Have a place about the barn in which to 
keep hammer, nails, and a saw. You will 
have use for these things nearly every day. 
but the probabilities are that they won’t 
get used unless they are at hand. It pays 
to have things convenient. And it pays to 
make repairs as soon as it is discovered 
that repairs are needed. 

* * * 

Many persons defer the pruning of goose- 
berries and currants until spring. There 
isn’t much harm done in putting off this 
work until then, if it were sure to be done 
at that time, but, in the rush of the season, 
it is often neglected. Now, while there is 
more leisure, is a good time to doit. The 
writer believes late fall and early winter 
preferable to spring for work of this sort, 
because there is no sap in circulation, con- 
sequently there is no danger of ‘‘ bleeding.” 
The more you cut away from your plants— 
and all should be cut away that is not need- 
ed for the production of a good crop—the 
less vital force they will be called on to ex- 
pend during the winter, and the more 
vitality that can be saved the better. 

* * * 

The owner of a country home who takes 
proper pride in its appearance can put in a 
few days very profitably, at this season, in 
going over the place, and cleaning up 
things generally. Cut the bushes that have 
ge up along the road. Do away with 
the weeds and rubbish that is sure to accu- 
mulate there if the right kind of attention 
is not given as one “goes along.”’ (Which 
is always the proper thing to do.) There 
is no good reason why a place should not 
look quite as neat in winter as at any other 
time of the year. 
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The owner of a country home always 
sees chances for improvement in it, and 
everything connected with it. Winter 
time gives him leisure to devote to the 
improvement question. Look over the 
house, and the barn, and the poultry yard, 
and see wherein you can better things. 
Much of the work can be done during the 
winter, and that which cannot be done 
now can be planned out and got ready for 
inadvance. Make the winter the planning- 
season for everything about the place. 
Work well planned is work half done. 


* * * 


And during the long evenings which are 
coming it will pay the man who owns a 
little piece of ground, as well as the man 
who owns a large farm, to study up along 
scientific lines. More and more the culti- 
vation of the soil is coming to be scientific. 
The up-to-date farmer, the fruit-grower, 
and the gardener, does not theorize, nor 
does he simply do what his neighbors do. 
He aims to understand what he is about, 
and he does this by posting himself as to 
what other men have learned by experi- 
ment. Every man who owns a country 
home should provide himself with a choice 
library of standard books on the subjects 
that interest him most, and during the 
winter he should make a student of him- 


self. 
* * * 


A correspondent who writes that she 
would like to give something in return for 
many helpful suggestions she has received 
from this department, says: 

If the person who has charge of the 
poultry-house will sprinkle a shovelful of 
wood ashes in every nest he makes for his 
hens, he will find that he will have no 
trouble with lice or mites. This is so 
simple a remedy as to seem hardly worth 
mentioning, but it is so effective as to be 
invaluable, as every poultry-grower who 
gives it a trial will admit. eep plenty of 
ashes standing round in boxes for the 
fowls to wallow in whenever they feel like 
it. In using kerosene emulsion for spray- 
ing the hen house, add a gill of crude car- 
bolic acid to each gallon of the emulsion. 
It will kill insect life when nothing else 
will, and of its sanitary effect there can be 
no question. 

~ * 


If the members of the country-home 
family are as fond of rhubaro pie as the 
writer is, the menfolks will not fail to put 
several strong roots of this plant in the 
cellar, just as winter is setting in, to fur- 
nish pie material at a time when spring 
seems a long way off. ‘Take up the entire 
root, if possible. Crowd several into a 
large box, and pack some good manure 
among them. At first, keep the plants as 
cool as possible. They will not be harmed 
by allowing them to freeze. When winter 
is at hand, remove the box to the cellar, 
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but do not encourage premature growth 
by giving them light, warmth, and mois- 
ture. Let them remain dormant for a 
time: Then move them to the light, water 
them well, and give enough warmth to 
start growth. Stalks produced under such 
conditions will be large, tender, and finel 
flavored, and a pie made from them will 
be a dish fit to set before the king. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER 


A correspondent writes that she would 
like to discard carpets, and use rugs in- 
stead, but her floors are not very good, and 
new ones cannot be put down now. The 
boards of which they were made have 
shrunk and left unsightly cracks that a 
coat of paint will not fill satisfactorily. 

Here is a method of overcoming the diffi- 
culty of which this correspondent com- 
plains: Make a thick paste by boiling blot- 
ting paper or other paper of similar nature 
in water until it becomes pulpy. Add to 
it some glue previously dissolved in. hot 
water. Mix these well together, and then 
stir in enough whiting to stiffen the paste 
and give it a little body. Work the mate- 
rials over and over until they are perfectly 
incorporated with each other. If the 
wood of the floor is colored add some color- 
ing matter that will make the paste as 
nearly the color of the floor as possible. 
Apply the mixture to the cracks while soft, 
crowding it in solidly with a putty knife, 
and smoothing it even with the wood. As 
the whiting will cause the mixture to ‘‘set”’ 
quite rapidly it is advisable to prepare a 
small quantity at a time. This paste will 
not shrink, nor cleave away from the wood, 
as putty will, nor is it affected by heat or 
cold. Ifa careful job is done, the old floor 
can be made very satisfactory. If there 
are knotholes or other defective places, 
fill with the paste the same as if they were 
cracks. This filling will take paint as well 
as wood. i ‘ 

* 


Do you have trouble with water bugs in 
the plumbing system? They can be effec- 
tively routed by pouring a week solution 
of turpentine down the pipes once a week. 


* tk * 


It is a mistake, according to a house- 
keeper who has a long experience to make 
her opinion weighty, to have good floors 
treated with anything but wax. She con- 
siders it almost sacrilege to apply shellac 
or varnish to hard wood, as a floor so 
treated is sure to become unsightly in 
places, and it will have to be scraped and 
refinished quite frequently to keep it look- 
ing well—a troublesome and expensive 
proceeding which she considers entirely 
unnecessary. A floor once waxed can be 
kept in good condition for a long time if 
—— cared for. Water should never 

used on it. Turpentine is the thing to 
clean it with, 
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If the cellar is damp and has a od! 
smell, put some good-sized lumps of fres 
lime in it. These will purify the air, and 
absorb the moisture, 

* * # 

To remove discoloration caused by heat, 
on varnished surfaces, apply lamp oil. Rub 
hard, with a soft cloth, for a minute or two. 
Then apply a little alcohol and rub dry 
with chamois skin. This will almost 
always restore the original color, and make 
revarnishing unnecessary. 

* * * 

To clean an enameled bathtub, go over 
it first with kerosene. This will “‘cut”’ 
the oily matter which is likely to collect 
on the surface, and pave the way for a 
thorough washing with strong soapsuds 
into which a little washing soda has been 
mixed. Kerosene and the application of 
a little elbow grease will make the tub, look 
like new. To clean marble tubs, take two 
parts soda, one part pumice stone, and one 
part fine salt. Sift these ingredients 
through a fine sieve, and add water enough 
to make a soft paste. Apply to the mar- 
ble, rubbing as if you were using soap. It 
will remove stains, though a second appli- 
cation may be necessary. Then wash the 
surface with salt and water, and wipe dry 
with a soft cloth. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


How to Ventilate the Cellar. (C. W. S.) 
—This correspondent writes that he has a 
cellar under his house, and it is not provided 
with a system of ventilation. He wants 
to know if he can run a pipe from it 
through the floor of an unused room, this 
pipe to extend above the roof. Certainly 
he can. Such a pipe will allow all gases 
and foul odors to pass off freely. As it will 
have to be of considerable length to reach 
the roof, no cold air will be likely to come 
down it, except in cases of strong wind, 
when the air currents have a downward 
dip. To guard against this, fit the lower 
part of the pipe with a damper which can 
be closed snugly in severely cold weather. 
See that the pipe fits snugly at every joint, 
to prevent the escape of gases into the 
room above in their upward passage from 
the cellar. But do not be satisfied with 
this precaution against infection. Go over 
the cellar at least once a week, during the 
entire season, and remove every particle of 
decaying matter found there. 
this you may prevent sickness, much of 
which originates in cellars under the living- 
rooms. ‘The writer recently heard a prom- 
inent medical man make the statement that 
at least half the cases of diphtheria and 
typhoid fever he had treated during the 
past year, in country neighborhoods, were 
directly traceable to foul and poorly ven- 
tilated cellars. 
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(Mrs. V. B. D.)— 
This correspondent writes that her oil stove 
fails to give the satisfaction it formerly 









Oil Stoves Smoking. 


gave. It will smoke, in spite of all her 
efforts to regulate it, and it gives off a ver 
disagreeable smell. As the stove is used, 
in very cold weather, to warm a bedroom, 
she would like to get it in good working 
order. What shall she do to it? Take it 
apart, and give every part of it a thorough 
cleaning. Then provide it with a new wick. 
See that this fits well. It should not be 
loose, neither should it be thick enough to 
so clog the cylinder that free motion is in- 
terfered with in turning it up and down. 
Sometimes it is necessary to pull out a good 
many of the threads of the wick before it. 
will work without ‘‘binding.” A stove 
that is set away in spring without giving it 
any attention, and is allowed to stand 
unused all summer, will seldom work well 
when brought into use in fall. It should 
be emptied of oil in spring. The old wick 
Sauk be removed, and cleaned by wash- 
ing it in very hot water, after which it 
should be soaked in vinegar, and then put 
away until fall. At the same time, go over 
the entire stove and give it a good cleaning, 
and store it away in a dry room if it is not 
to be used during the summer. It is much 
better to give this attention befcre storing 
than after it has been allowed to stand all 
summer. A well-made oil stove will not 
smoke or smell if regulated properly and 
kept clean. It should be given the same 
treatment which the lamp you use in light- 
ing your dwelling receives. Use the best 
grade of oil. 


Wells About the Home. (M. N. K.)— 
This correspondent writes that he must put 
down a well, which must furnish water for 
both house and barn. There is a hollow 
between the house and barn where, it seems 
to him, he would be most likely to strike 
water without having to go very far, thus 
saving considerable expense, but friends 
have advised against locating it there, 
because of the danger of contamination 
from the barn. He asks if there is any 
such danger. The barn will be’ at least 
two hundred feet away if the well is located 
in the hollow, and it does not seem to him 
that water would soak so far. The advice 
given by friends should be taken. Locate 
the well on the ridge, by all means, instead 
of in the hollow. Impurities are carried a 
long distance in the soil, and a sag or hollow 
acts as a reservoir for all drainage from the 
soil surrounding it. As the well is to be 
operated by power furnished by a wind- 
mill, it will be an easy matter to take the 
water to the barn. The cost of the well 
should be secondary consideration. Sani- 
tary acme should be considered first 
of all, 





WHEN THE DUCKS BEGIN TO FLY 





BY H. D. TRIEPER, JR. 


te shooting at its best has been to 

me an exhausting form of amusement 
to say the least. For instance, there was 
the time we sat out in our blind at Hem- 
lock Beach and had an intermittent rain 
pour upon us for ten hours, without a 
single bird coming to stool to reward our 
patience; meanwhile we watched a couple 
of gunners in a battery out in the bay bag 
birds every few minutes. We could see 
a cloud of birds flying low over the water, 
head straight for this battery, and, with the 
uprising of the gunners for their shot, soar 
upward on hurried wings, while the sharp 
crack of smokeless and a couple of splashes 
announced the success of their shots. 
We learned later that battery shooting 
had netted these gunners more than their 
share of birds, and I resolved then and 
there that my next try at ducks would be 
from a battery. 

The next trip took place on schedule 
time and in a battery, asingle battery. It 
looked good to see the brant get up in 
clouds as we rowed out into the bay, and 
I could hardly wait until I was set out in 
shipshape order waiting for the sport to 
begin. But it didn’t begin—not that trip. 
The birds were flying and seemed anxious 
to stool, judging from the bunch of brant 
that settled just out of gunshot from me, 
but as for me I was too busy bailing out 
the battery to take a shot. head fender 
that was too short in the choppy sea 
coupled with a battery that leaked a bit, 
made me resolve once more to leave duck 
shooting for those who liked that strenu- 
ous form of amusement, and to stick to up- 
land shooting. 

But after you are home a couple of weeks, 
and you get a letter saying the birds are 
flying, together with an invitation to take 
another crack at them, you remember the 
long tracks of salt marsh, the peculiar 
bracing tang to the air, you dream a bit, 
and—you’ve simply got to go again. 

Well, the letter came as it usually does, 
and I went as I usually do. And as usual 
it rained. The greater part of the night 
was spent hoping the rain would clear off, 
fixing up the stool, and getting ready for 
the morning. 

It was still raining when we got up before 
daybreak; but rain or no rain I was de- 
termined to see the bay anyway, so we 
harnessed the horse, and with the guns, 
stool, lunch, and the rest of the junk, in 
the rig, set off for Babylon in the down- 
pour. The rain stopped after we got to 


the bay and our spirits revived. Putting 
all the junk into a bag we set off across the 
marsh and finally got into a small duck 
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boat in which we intended crossing the 
bay, Jack’s sloop being hauled up for the 
winter. In the natural course of events 
we got set out and things went along nicely. 
Jack got into a duck boat he had on that 
side of the bay, and after setting out a 
quarter of a mile or so to the windward it 
began to look like we were to have the sort 
of a trip you read about. 

There were six broadbills and a couple 
of black ducks under the salt hay at my 
feet, when the wind started to blow. Of 
course it had been blowing ever since we 
started out but now it began to b-l-o-w- 
blow. I was behind a small point of marsh 
and sheltered to a certain extent, but when 
the spray from the other side of that point 
began to splatter over me, I was not sur- 
prised to see Jack pull out from his exposed 
position and pole down to me. Just be- 
fore he got there, a shelldrake came along 
boring into the wind a few feet over the 
water on some very pressing business 
judging from the way he was going, but I 
felt duty-bound to pay my respects to 
him, and he tumbled prettily with a broken 
wing. We had taken but one pair of oars 
with us, and in trying to get that shell- 
drake I snapped one of the oars at the 
blade—we found out later it was worm- 
eaten. 

Jack only remarked: ‘‘ Looks like we'll 
have to stay here till this breeze o’ wind 
goes down,’ and I knew that the little 
god of misfortune who usually perches on 
my shoulder on my gunning trips had not 
forsaken me. By this time it was out of 
the question to try to shoot against that 
wind, or even lie in the boats, so we got on 
some dry seaweed fifty feet or so from the 
shore and hada smoke. We put our hopes 
on the wind dying down with the sun; but 
it wasn’t that kind of a’wind, for when 
Fire Island light started to twinkle it spat 
on its hands, so to speak, and started to 
blow “‘a livin’ gale,’”’ as Jack said. 

Since there was to be no chance for home 
that night we started to make ourselves as 
comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. The duck boats were pulled up 
on the shore and laid side by side. Four 
stout poles found among the driftwood, 
of which there was plenty, were used to 
form two inverted V’s, one at the bow and 
stem of each boat, and with another log 
for a ridgepole we had the skeleton of a 
hut. It only needed a bunch of small 
sticks running from the ridgepole to the 
ground and plenty of eelgrass, which can 
be found on any marsh on the Great South 
Bay, on top of that, and we had a hut that 
would at least shelter us from the wind 
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he night. All our food had been 
at noontime so, we crawled into our 
supperless to find what comfort we 
din a smoke. Now, when you crawl 

Db a duck boat and shove your wet feet 

der the deck and lie in such a manner 

to get some degree of comfort, you are 
Ap against it, no matter how tired you may 
pe. Even though the bottom was covered 
a foot deep with salt hay, I can remember 
exactly how many ribs that boat had and 
just how far apart they were. There is no 
use telling how often we awoke that night, 
it was the longest night of my existence. 
It was only about 36° above, and we were 
wet. However, there’s an end to every- 
thing, and when I saw a faint, pink glow in 
the East, I jumped up and made a fire 
which we hugged to thaw out, for the wind 
was still doing business at the old stand. 

The pink glow chased the purple shadows 
away and the stars grew dim. The op- 
posite shore began to take form, and we 
could see the spires of Babylon through 
the haze. A meadow lark whistled, and 
a yellow-leg called querulously. Coid, hun- 
ger, and thirst were forgotten in the won- 
drous beauty of the sunrise, when —the 
ducks began to fly. 

As if by a signal they came boring into 
the wind in bunches of six to a dozen, necks 
stretched, wings fluttering rapidly, and a 
never-to-be-forgotten picture they were 
limned against the grayish blue of the 
cloudless sky. A picture that paid well 
for the hunger and weariness we Rit. Did 
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I say weariness? It was gone at the sight 
of the birds, gone too, were hunger and 
thirst, to be replaced by an overpowering 
desire to get set out again for just one 
more try at them. 

The wind moderated long enough to get 
fourteen when it started in all over again, 
so I concluded it was about time to make 
an attempt to get home. The broken oar 
was laced together with some cord from 
the anchors of the stool and we started out 
in the teeth of the gale. There is no need 
of telling how many times we stuck on the 
mud flats, or how the spray drenched us, 
or how the glare of the sun on the water 
blinded the oarsman, or how, when after 
a row of three and a half hours, the boat’s ° 
nose grated on the beach and we were too 
stiff to get up. 

I resolved then and there, no more duck 
shooting; but what a difference when we 
were washed, a good meal under our belts, 
a cup of steaming coffee at our elbows and 
a pipe in our mouth! A feeling of content 
stole over us and in spite of the tussle we 
had, ‘‘it was a good trip after all’’ wasn’t 
it, Jack? 

All this happened last December, and 
the old gun is in its case well oiled and 
ready for use. For in spite of my resolve 
to let duck shooting alone, I can’t forget 
how they looked as they came fluttering 
along, or the thrill I felt when the gun 
cracked, as they hung poised for an instant 
to fall with a splash that sent the ripples in 
an ever-widening circle. 





MUSCULAR WORK, APPETITE 
AND ENERGY 


BY G. ELLIOT FLINT 


HERE is an odd notion current that 
man is a kind of vessel, in some com- 
partment of which he has a definite supply 
of energy; and it is thought to be of vital 
importance that he conserve this energy 
as much as possible. We hear constantly 
such phrases as, “Saving the strength,”’ 
and, ‘‘ Wasting the energy.” Now, as a 
matter of fact, free expenditure of energy 
and a considerable employment of strength 
are absolutely necessary for the existence, 
in any great degree, of both. Naturally, 
there are gradations. One who expends 
little will possess little, and as he expends 
more he will have more, provided he goes 
not beyond what his system can bear. 
The more energetic about us are, there- 
fore, those who give out much energy; 
while those are least energetic, even when 
occasion requires action, who save them- 


selves most. Though some persons are 
naturally more energetic than others, yet 
energy can be acquired by any sound man 
or woman, however indolent he or she 
may be naturally, just as easily as strength 
can be acquired; and, curiously enough, 
the only way to acquire it is to expend at 
certain regular intervals the little that 
one has. 

If the above proposition seems strange, 
a little reflection will show any one that, 
as in physiology, the same principle holds 
good in finance. If one wishes to make 
money he must spend it, and, if his busi- 
ness methods are sound, the more the 
outlay, the greater will be the return. 

This is an age of over-much conserva- 
tion, so far as physical energy is concerned. 
A certain class work prodigiously with 
their brains, and utterly neglect all bodily 
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exercises; and they expect to escape the 
consequences of this neglect by lessening 
their amount of food. But they deceive 
themselves. As the water in a pool which 
has no outlet becomes stale and at last 
foul, so the blood in man becomes foul 
when it does not freely circulate. Again, 
however trite the observation may seem, 
the fact in its practical significance is 
often lost sight of, that you cannot force 
new matter ‘into a body from which the 
old matter has not escaped. There must 
be the need and capacity to receive the 
new matter. It is by reason of this prin- 
ciple that men who do no physical work 
have poor appetites, and can hardly digest 
the little food they force into themselves. 
In contrast to these are those who take 
much physical exercise; they eat largely, 
and are benefited by their food, because 
there is previous need, manifested by 
sharp appetite. Energy comes from food 
only if the food is appropriated after it 
has been digested; when there is no need 
for it, it is merely eliminated. So I repeat 
that to get energy we must give out energy. 

We are told that we eat too much; that 
we can live on less food, and that therefore 
we should. But it is a serious thing to 
weaken the nutritive functions; and we 
assuredly weaken them by cultivating the 
habit of eating little. Rather should we 
sharpen the appetite by more work, and 
thus strengthen them. The writer has al- 
ways found that, after any kind of hard 
physical work, he could eat hugely and 
digest perfectly. Laborers are usually large 
eaters, are not nice about quality, and, yet, 
rarely realize they have stomachs. he 
dyspeptic American needs not to eat less, 
but to work more and to eat more. 

It is as easy to cultivate a strong stomach, 
on the vigor of which our amount of energy 
depends, as it is to cultivate strong biceps. 
But our method should be the reverse of 
“babying’’ it. Not that I suggest indis- 
criminately overloading it with rich foods. 
There are plain foods, such as beefsteak, 
boiled rice and a variety of fresh vegetables, 
which, to the healthy appetite that has re- 
sulted from a proper amount of work, 
taste infinitely better than the so-called 
made dishes; and these should be eaten in 
quantities that completely satisfy. I do 
not believe in leaving the table hungry. I 
never do, and I am never troubled with 
dyspepsia; indeed, did I know nothing of 
physiology, I would not know there was 
such a process as digestion. Though these 
remarks are quite personal, my excuse for 
interpolating them is that I thought it 
might interest some to know the effect the 
practice of my dietetic beliefs have had on 
myself. Perhaps some will think that my 
digestion is naturally strong. But I assure 
them that the contrary is the fact. Asa 
boy my stomach was so wretchedly weak 
that the simplest breakfast usually made 
me sick; and even as a young man my 
digestion was not specially good. Now, 
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at the age of thirty-seven, I can eat 
thing, in any reasonable quantity, and 
gest it perfectly. 

Statistics have shown the great valu 
abundant food. Dr. J. Robertson, 
eminent surgeon of Manchester, Eng., k 
remarked that the families of worki 
nen when well fed, maintained theit 

ealth surprisingly, even while living in 
cellars. And he observed that during four 
years of prosperity the number of fever 
cases admitted into the Manchester House 
of Recovery were 421 per annum, while in 
two —— 1,207 Cases per annum 
were admitted. 

The ultimate effect of curtailing the food 
supply is to weaken the stomach so that it 
cannot digest what it once could easily. 
Thus the source from which our energy is 
derived is weakened to our great detri- 
ment. Now as man is really no stronger 
than his stomach, and as ‘‘good digestion 
waits on appetite, and health on both,” 
should we not rather seek to strengthen 
the stomach by giving it exercise, than to 
enfeeble it by dieting? I think we should, 
and I think that persons with common 
sense will agree with me; Chittenden, 
Horace Fletcher and other dietarians not- 
withstanding. Loss of weight is the first 
symptom of failing health; and cutting the 
food supply invariably causes loss of weight: 

To develop strong muscles we train them 
gradually to do strong work. In the same 
way we can, by judicious care, accustom 
even a weak stomach to digest hearty 
meals. But we cannot do this by forcing 
into the stomach more food than it calls 
for; we must first create the need of a 
greater quantity by a proper amount of 
bodily exercise. Of all cures for dyspepsia 
with its accompanying languor, exercise 
is the best cure I know of. 

Many middle-aged women, who are 
rather stout, but young and fresh-looking, 
diet with the idea of improving their ap- 
pearance. But is their appearance im- 
proved by this method? They lose a few 
pounds, but their faces become haggard 
and. wrinkled; and did they realize that 
their ‘“‘ Banting”’ had aged their looks about 
ten years, I think they would have re- 
mained as they were. In pronounced 
obesity the most effective remedy is exer- 
cise, gradually made. vigorous, supple- 
mented by a change of diet, but never by 
semi-starvation. 

We shall consider now what kind of ex- 
ercise develops the most energy. The 
slight, muscular contractions of light exer- 
cises can be repeated successively many 
times; which shows that each contraction 
requires but little energy. On the other 
hand, heavy exercises, requiring as they 
do much energy for their contractions, 
cannot be often repeated successively. 
Whence it follows that only those who have 
much energy can perform heavy exercises; 
whereas those with but little energy can 
perform light exercises. The. exclusive 
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of light exercises will, then, not 
ch energy, for the simple reason 
is not required. But any sound 
n, by proper training, learn to per- 
eavy exercises, and these will in- 
form a large amount of energy; 
l they not the exercises could not be 
ed. 

bw this energy is produced in the latter 
is interesting. When a considerable 
ight is lifted, or when the body’s weight 
aised high and thrown forward or back- 
ard by means of the arms or legs, the 
uscles must be contracted powerfully 
through energetic explosions of the ner- 
vous force. Moreover, the circulation is 
greatly accelerated, particularly in the 
muscles used; and this devolves hard work 
upon the lungs and heart. Thus do heavy 
exercises quickly deplete the body of 
energy. Then follows rest, which, if suffi- 
ciently prolonged, results in sharp appe- 
tite, eager digestion and quick repair. 1- 
timately the body becomes accustomed to, 
and easily capable of, the heavy exercises; 
thus proving that it has acquired the ca- 
pacity to form sufficient energy to meet the 

successive expenditures. 

It is true that light exercises also, when 
prolonged, use up much energy; but the 
stimulation of the entire system being not 
nearly so intense as it is in heavy exercises, 
the bodily capacity of forming energy is 
increased by light exercises in a by no 
means equal degree. Long-continued 
light exercise, if repeated daily, uses up 
more energy than the body can form. 

We see the above theory often exem- 
plified. Postmen, who walk all day, are 
usually haggard and tired looking. Silk- 
winders in factories, whose days are spent 
in unremitting light toil, obviously lack 
energy. In fact all whose callings tax their 
endurance, and athletes who establish 
records in endurance tests, alike seem 
deficient in vitality and are rarely long- 
lived. 

The exhilaration that is felt after vigor- 
ous exercise is altogether wanting after 
prolonged lighter work. What woman has 
not experienced the depression that follows 
a shopping tour, or the languor and ennui 
consequent on her eternal round of small 
duties? For such, vigorous exercise of any 
kind, performed, say three times a week, 
would stimulate the formation of energy, 
and make their tiresome, but necessary 
duties, less exhausting. 

It is a principle in physiology that the 
greater the muscular activity, the greater is 
the general organic activity that follows it; 
or, in other words, when exercise is vigorous, 
the formation of energy through the nutri- 
tive functions is very great; whence results 
an augmentation rather than a diminution 
of energy. But light exercise stimulates 
the organic functions not much more than 
no exercise; so, in this case, when much 
energy is used up if the exercise be pro- 
longed, there ensues a depression, some- 
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times amounting to an almost complete 
exhaution. 

How long-continued light strain is more 

rostrating in its after-effects than a 
eavier strain can possibly be, may be 
clearly seen by an illustration. Suppose a 
man “puts up”’ a five-pound dumb-bell 
until he can put it up no more. The effect 
in the muscles involved is to leave them 
not sufficient energy to raise the light 
weight of five pounds. But this effect 
cannot be attained by putting up a fifty- 
pound weight as many times as possible; 
for the muscles will still retain enough 
energy to put up immediately forty pounds. 
If this statement be doubted the ‘“‘ Thomas’”’ 
can easily convince himself by trying the: 
experiment. 

o sum up: Light exercise, when pro- 
longed, consumes much energy and forms 
less—in fact, can be carried almost to the 
point of exhaustion; whereas, heavy exer- 
cises, while they also consume much energy, 
form more, and absolutely cannot be con- 
tinued until there is exhaustion, because 
such work, obviously, can be performed 
only by comparatively fresh muscles. 

have mentioned the above facts rela- 
tive to the respective effects of light and 
of heavy exercises the more particularly 
because the latter do not hold the high 
place in modern physical culture that they 
deserve. Calisthenics and light exercises 
generally have a value; but the claims 
made for them as regenerators of mankind 
have lately become so absurd that it is well 
to know their limitations. 

Still another effect of prolonged light 
exercises or exercises of endurance deserves 
mention for its important bearing on the 
general health. sing the muscles of 
course draws the blood to them away from 
the internal organs. Now this does not 
affect deleteriously the internal organs 
unless the muscles are employed too con- 
stantly. But if muscular work be con- 
tinued for several hours each day—and 
only comparatively light muscular work 
can be so long continued—then these 
organs do suffer, and this is detrimental to 
health; for health depends far more on 
the organic, than on the muscular strength. 
This (organic deterioration due to too-pro- 
longed muscular work) is probably one 
reason why many athletes who place a 
high value on feats of endurance die young. 

That I may not be misunderstood I shall 
now say plainly what I mean by ‘heavy 
work,.”’ Certainly, I do not mean work re- 
quiring excessive strain. In dumb-bell 
exercises there is no weight which I would 
advise all, or even the majority of persons 
to use; for what would be a proper weight 
for one would be not proper for another. 
Here, however, is a rule which every reader 
may apply to his particular case. hether 
you raise two weights to the shoulders and 
put both up simultaneously to straight arm 
above the head; whether you ‘‘see-saw” 
them—that is, put up each alternately, 
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lowering one as you raise the other; or 
whether you put up a single weight with 
one arm; use weights with which you can 
repeat the movement successively about 
five times. Such a weight will be neither 
too heavy nor too light, and there will be 
little danger of overstrain. Increase the 
weights as your strength increases, and 
you will soon grow strong enough to per- 
form with ease exercises requiring con- 
siderable strength. If a chest-weight is 
used—and this apparatus is aeny 
suited to women and children—repeat eac 
of the various movements, which can be 
learned from pamphlets describing them, 
from fifteen to twenty times. When you 
can repeat more than that number of times 
make the weights heavier. The many ex- 
ercises on parallel, and horizontal, bars are 
also excellent for developing strength and 
energy, as the raising and propelling of the 
body’s -weight necessitate strong contrac- 
tions. 

We come now to the usually neglected, 
but really the most important, part of 
physical culture as it relates to the forma- 
tion of energy—namely, rest. Very vigor- 
ous exercises should not be repeated daily. 
One hour and a half a week distributed in 
half-hours on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, or on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, is not only amply sufficient, but 
will produce the best results. But when 
you work, work. Don’t play at calis- 
thenics, or at heel-and-toe drills. But 
always after the heavy work go through 
some active quick movements for a few 
minutes, such as running, boxing, or 
punching the bag. 

Strenuous exercises, as I have said, 
necessitate a large expenditure of energy; 
but they also favor the after formation of 
as much, or more, energy than that used. 
Thus, during the alternate days of rest, 
particularly during the two full days of 
comparative rest, the natural vigor of the 
system, much augmented by the hard, 
regular exercise, easily forms more than 
enough energy to meet the next expendi- 
ture. Furthermore, in the days of com- 
parative rest, the blood, enriched by the 
digestive processes which have been made 
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more vigorous by the half-hours 
work, is not drawn from the 
organs, which consequently deriv 
benefit of the blood’s increased 

wer. 

Surely such a result is worth whil 
mn saves time (any man can sna 

our and a half a week from his 

keeps exercise from becoming mc 
nous, and benefits health as much as 
creases strength. By thus exercising <¢ 
resting there is at no time a depletion’ 
energy—‘‘staleness,’’ but always a feel 
of well-being! We entirely miss the la 
guor due to the lowered vitality resulting 
from constant, grinding muscular work; 
and these benefits with no. interference 
with other important duties! For illus- 
tration: what bounding energy is manifest 
in the horse that has remained in the stable 
a day, as contrasted with the spiritless nag 
that plods the same weary round daily. 

The above simple system of training has 
enabled the writer to retain his full muscu- 
lar power for the past twenty years—a 
long time to keep in condition; and what 
he has done almost any one can do. 

Then, when we consider that, by ac- 
customing the body to withstand hard 
work, we thereby render its ordinary duties 
far easier of accomplishment, besides mak- 
ing it fit to undergo the strain of prolonged 
mental labor, we are perforce impressed 
with the great value of a system which has 
the added distinct advantage of exacting 
a very little time. 

As to the amount of work necessary on 
exercising days; that will depend entirely 
upon the strength and endurance of the 
subject. A safe general rule is to discon- 
tinue any exercise as soon as the muscles 
have become too tired to perform it vigor- 
ously. After a rest of a few minutes, the 
exercise may be renewed, and continued 
until the muscles again begin to tire. Ex- 
ercises, interrupted by rests, may be re- 
newed until a point is reached where the 
muscles feel tired at the very commence- 
ment of the exercise; at that point stop 
for that day. If you do not, you will lose 
at least what you have gained, and per- 
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